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ABSTRACT 

Three case studies were made of collaborative 
networks involving one university and surrounding school districts. 
One involved a well established network developed by a private 
university, while two others were associated with. state universities. 
Of these two, one involved bilateral relations between the college of 
education and each of five counties to establish a teacher center for 
which there would be shared governance and financial support; the 
other involved the creation of a federation of teacher centers, many 
associated with small state colleges, and loosely coordinated by an . 
office at the state university. This report presents a comparison and 
synthesis of these three cases. Part one describes the design and 
'functions of school-university collaboratives. The • background and 
scope of the present study are described in part two, and the 
methodology of the study is explained in part three. In. part four, a 
history of the development of the collaboratives is traced. Part five 
describes the' initial operations of the collaboratives and notes 
their present configurations. Organizational relationships are 
, presented in the sixth part. An analysis and summaryj of their 
outcomes is offered in part seven. A causal analysis of the work 
the "collaboratives is presented in part eight. The ninth part 
examines the conclusions reached in the study on the nature of 
interorganizational arrangements, and the tenth part lists 
implications from the study. .It is concluded that productive 
school-university collaboratives can be established economically, 
yielding substantial benefits to both participants. (JD) 
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# ABSTRACT 

To develop an understanding of % the potential role\of univ- 
ersities in school practice improvement, three case studies were 
undertaken of collaborative networks involving ohe^ university and ^ 
a surrounding set -"of schbol. districts. One involved ,a\prestigious 
private' university which had begdh developing . its network over 
40 years ago. Two others were associated with state universities. 
One in an eastern state involved bilateral relations between the^ 
college' of education arjd each of five counties to establish a* 
teacher center for which there would be shared governance and „ 
financial jsupport, This .14 '^year old arrangement was originally 
•intended primarily as a vehicle to rationalize the placement and 
supervision of student teaching but has evolved into a mechanism - 
for in-serviqp training an& problem-solving. .The third 'network, 
situated in a sparsely * populated state in the upper midwest, involvr- 
ed the" creation of a federation of teach#r centers, many associated, 
with small state colleges, and loosely coordinated by an office at 
, the state university which administered a five year founding 
g£ant from a private foundation. All three networks -had been 
operating successfully for more than three years, all were directed. • 
toward the improvement of s£hool- practice and hone appeared to 
depend on federal funding. * , 

A* comparison of the three networks on a number of dimensions ? 
revealed a number of common features; It , was, discovered that each 
had an* extefisiye pre-history of informal university-school links. 
Each was. fortunate enough to have had charismatic, and energetic 
leadership at crucial stages of its development . Each was founded 4 
on diverse objectives which resulted from high responsiveness of 
arrangement stuaff to the needs of school personnel. A- variety^ of * 
activities combined with school support led to high levels of ^part- 
icipation' and substantial butcomes in terms of increased stat;uk, 
new and strengthened linkages, knowledge transferred, a.tid improved 
practice and school capacity.. Long term continuation of these - 
arrangements appeared to depemj.'upon continued resource commitment - 
by both the univ^rwity and the districts, continued evidence of 
positive outcomes for ^schools and teachers, the 6x£ent tp which 
activities were 'deemed a priority to the schools and tp the univ- 
ersity, and the extent to which '.strong informal and formal linkages 
ttfed been established. 1§ , 

It is concluded that productive school -university collaborat- 
ives can be established at reasonable cost, yielding substantial - 
benefits to school^ and* to universities. Such arrangements' do not 
Appear to require a high degree, of pre- planning or formalization 
of structure to be successful . Nevertheless, documentation 4 of 
their activities and outcomes would appear to be rel^vant/to ^ 
their transfer as jnodelS to other settings, and fco^ any efforts 
at systematic improvement of those that are> currently .operational . 
University-school collaboratives Could also be considered as- either 
alternative or ' supplemental mechanisms for state-wide and nation-wide 
diffusion of validated practices and Research knowledge to public 
• school personnel. ■ 
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interorgan-izationa^ arrangements as an approach : 

^ . ' , TO EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE IMPROVEMENT • 

» * 

. « Executive Summary . V 

1. Scope of the Study x » 

In the past half-century, colleges of education have intensified 
their functional connkcti6ns with local school systems in the USA. 
While most of . these links, have involved., the pre-service or graduate 
training of school personnel, there have also been collaborative 
efforts to .improve instructional practices and the problem- solving 
capacity in surrounding school districts. What has been the impact, 
of these cooperative efforts? Have they resulted in improved local 
performance? Have college-level instruction and research, profited 
from continous contact with the world of educational practice? 
Finally, are some formulae for carrying on college of education- 
school district •collaboration more productive than others? 

"An 18-month exploratory field study was designed to look more 
intensively into these questions. Three ' interorganizational 
'arrangements were' selected, each linking a college of education -with 
a set of school districts.., The cases varied on several dimensions 
of interest: age of .the arrangement, interorganizational structure 
(ranging from the top-down "corporate" structure to a more lateral 
•^federation" of members) , location,, nesting of the linking unit 
within the arrangement and- type of university ^ iv ^% un ^ r " ty ' . 
large state university, 'SlhaM community .college)'. What eacn or 
these interorganizational arrangements had in common was the 
strengthening of previously existing weak ties -through a formally 
codified procedure for jointly, managing and funding. a set or acti- 
vities*.' Having, been in operation for at least four years, eacn 
cff- the cases' was"also assumed to be stabilized if not "fully , 
institutionalized." Finally, none of the cases involved dependence 
on federal funding for its core pperations. . 

* - Two broad fields oi "inquiry oriented the 'design' and conduct 
of the study. First, in ter organizational theory, wi.^ its 'emphasis 
on the- exchange of resources between member units and the consequent 
shifts in power and- dependency, provided an organizationally * 
lynamic framework for analyzing the evolution of /te arfcangement, 
lis interactional patterns and its structural determinants. Using 
this framework, school, districts -ahd'colleges of education were 
' n tQ carrv on a series of transactions, striking several organi 
zftLnal-Wga^ns'' around the provision of knowledge-has ed -sources. 
Knowledge transfer theory then illuminated the f lows of * n ™^ age 
and other resources between the college, intermediate unit ,and 
school .districts making up the interorganizational J^ld. This ^ . 

' framework also highlights boundary-spanning and other Jo™" 1 ™? 
linkage' roles. that connect knowledge producers to knowledge users . 
The integration of these two conceptual^ approaches allowed us 



to assess the degree tp which different iijLt.erorganizational c " - , 
arrangements can affect ongoing efforts to -improve local practices 
by pxoviding knowledge-ba?ed resources which are otherwise unavail- 
able. ■ _ V , ^ * 

2 . Design and Methodology . - « ! 

1 E^ch of the three ^arrangements qpnstituted a' case. Each gave j 
rifee to a t narrative-analytical case ?tudy using common nethodological 
procfedurQS in .order to facilitate -cross-case analysis. fj Within each 
cavse A sub-vmits were selected for -intensive stu^ty. At V-.He Eastern 
State and Midwester©^ State sitgs, we examined two teacher centers . 
linking the college. of education with a set of local schools. 1 |Lt 
the Eastern Private University site, major collaborative projects t ' 
(e.g.,*'a writgLttg consortium) r were selected, as ""the sub-unit cf 
analysis'. At l a istill more micro-analytic level, eaph case c'omprised 
a series of mini-case studies of topical or significant institu- 
tional events. These were call "serials." .Each serial described 
the life history ' of either a substarftive event '(e.g., organisation 
of an action research prqject) or an organizational event (e.g., 
the addition ^of a new di^rict to the arrangement ) r Events were, 
tracked from their* origins to their outcomes, with special f.ocus 
on exchange and bargaining issues, flow^ of craft and "sqienti'fic" 
knowledge and bpundary-spanning furf<*tions. .The technique proved to 
be a* powerful ' devotee for laying* bare the 'mechanisms driving . 
constraining the arrangement as l *a whole. • 

Data were. collected over a 12-month period through a series *of 
site visits; totaling -15*16 days o'n site. . Most^data were collected 
through* semi-* structured interviews covering the principal research 
• questions, with baclc-up from on-site observations , documents , * - 
weekly activity logs filled but by key informants,' Reports of 
communications relationships between members (using a standard form) 
and, at two sites, rep.orts and predictions* generated by .on-site* 
consultants. Transcribed field notes for a site totcile$ approxi- 
mately 400 pages, the bulk*ci£ them in' the form of multiple interviews' 
with key actors and target publics of ^tfte arrangement. Interviews 
were progressively f-opused <Sn„key issufes %nat appeared to govern 
knowledge flpws, interactions ,* arfd outcomes a£ the site. Using 
procedures .adapted from investigative* social research, interviews- 
then focused on these issues while casting a wider net of informants 
until the most detailed, plausible, and independently^ confirmed 
account was obtained. ■ 1 I * 

• • • * 

Data analysis entailed the*i*se of an elaborate coding ,$£heme 
derived, from the principal research questions/ Coded segments 
were then analyzed and reported for each Category of resear&h ques-* # 
tion us.ing text aylong with a standard matrix, figure or table 
across the three cases. Cross-case analysis has involved matrix^ . 
and figure comparisons ,. then the Creation of a meta-matrix ot another 
data- reductive device to. compare finding's .at each site. A list of 
approximately 35 common variables was drawn up to generate clausal 
flow charts for the three sites, Which could then.be compared po 
isolate "streams" of antecedent and intervening Variables leading 
to the principal outebmes. ■" * t \ % V; - 



3. Overview of the Three Cases ' ; 



. • 3.1 Eastern State University Site 1 . The Eastern State University •! 
through its approximately 14-year-old office of Field Experiences* 
(OFE) wa« involved in two levels of interorganizational arrangement. . 
The fir^st level centered on the formal interorganizational agree- 
ments between th*e Office, of Field Experiences .and five ' . 
school districts in its region. ' Under the leadership of the 
Uiirector of OFE, there were monthly meetings. during the school 
year with representatives of teacher centers and o£her collabora- # 
fcive programs createdfcLn the agreements with the five "sites, 
faculty liaison personnel, and other 10A" staff . At these meetings 
and at 'special wprkshops also sponsored by OFE, participants shared* 
ideas and -problems with one another > reported on continuing projects, 
listened to invited speakers from the university and elsewhere, 
and -handled organisational business in what, informants judged to 
be a relaxed and supportive manner. 

Within this larger Collaboration among organizations, the 
teacher center in Cardon County and the three teacher centers m 
Hanburg County Were examples of formal interorganizational arrange- 
ments at the second level. ' A full-time coordinator, jointly selected 
and paid by OFE and the county, "headed each teacher center. In 
Cardon County the teacher center had a policy board which met twice 
yearly and consisted of the coordinator, representatives from the 
'district (teachers, principals, and district staff) and from the 
university (faculty and OFE personnel). The center also had-an 
operations committee (with principal and teacher representatives t 
which met with the coordinator monthly and focused on operational 
decisions. In contrast, Hanburg County . teacher centers had no . 
regular meetings involving district and university personnel , although, 
each had its own advisory council, with school representatives whi<5h 
met regularly with the .coordinator. # 

. ' 6. 

At both levels, the interorganizational, arrangement began with 
a heavier focus on pre-service education: the coordination and supervisic 
of student teachers at field sites. and the provision to^ counties 
of a "window on the talent." Then, with declining enrollments , 
both at the college of education level and the local- school leve^., 
focus was turning toward broad in-service education in the teacher center 
including the' supply on-site of credit graduate courses, consultants, 
materials, professional memberships and workshops. • 

3.2. Eastern Private University Site . This study concerned 
a 40-year-old arrangement between a private university and an 
annually varying set of between ten and forty affluent suburban 
school districts within a 25-mile radius. The present configuration , * 
is actually about ' f ®ur years old, inheriting -from thfe past (a) a 

' core of about seven l'oyal district ^superintendents who value the 
connection, (b)' a general obligation by"' the university to retain, 

'11 least 2he image of providing .service, and (c) ..a modest endownment 
fund which allows for maintenance of a small, part-time core staff. 



Under the energetic an£ creative leadership of a newly . 
appointed coordinator who held tenured professor rank;-, memb^rsfflpi 
dramatically increased in 1977/ The increase was. due to^a vigorous 
recruiting progratn by the coordinator and two graduate assistants.; 
they promised and subsequently .delivered on an impressive array of . 
new workshop and conference 'of ferings as well as some hands-on 
consulting help provided by graduate students who were paid a small 
stipend to serve as "fellows" to a particular / district or school. 
Fellows also served as logistic and .general support staff for the 
many workshops and conferences organized for teachers, staff develop- 
ers, curriculum personnel, principals, and superintendents. 
Separate workshop series were designed to appeal to the concerns 
and interests of each group, v but a chief concern of the coordinator 
and her ^fellows was the reorientation of the historic arrangement 
in cfrder to do a .better job of serving the lotter tanks of the 

scho % ol district hierarchy. 

v . 

A major espoused goal of the regenerated arrangement was to > * 

improve "networking 1 * within the .region. Thus efforts were made _ to * 

encourage continuing teacher-to-teacher, and principal-to-principal 

exchang.es to parallel the already established peer network among 

superintendents. \. 

3.3 . Midwestern. State University Site . The Midwestern Teacher* r 
Center project derated in a large, relatively sparsely populated 
state. In 1976, La college dean at North Central University, and his 
associates generated the concept of a 'federation of teacher centers 
spanning the state and loosely linked through a cpordina^ing body 
comprising delegated teachers, administrators and college staff 
which 4 would jointly jnanage each of the local teacher centers. The 
idea was to build a "statewide network" of professiqnal development 
.centers for teachers, with a home base at North Central University, 
one of the two'major state institutions of higiie-r education. The' 
projegt subsequently received funding from a private foundation 
and opened with *f out ' teacher centers in 1977-78. \By 1980, nine 
v such centers' were operation* in % the state. * \ ^ 

Two of the'Jle centers were studied intensively. The Thre^S- 
Rivers Teacher Center was connected to North Central University and' % 
to^the surrqunding 'school districts, whose teachers and administrators 
originally tffere somewhat skeptical of the project.. After two rocky, 
years, v the center achieved a. modicum of staff-. stability and put 
together a diverse -and well-attended program.. Th^ center emphasized 
^ lateral exchanges of information and assistance between teachers, 
with a correspondingly lower profile for project- or workshop leaders m . 
drawn from the university. As a resul^ collaboration between the^ 
university and local schools .was sporadic, although the center * ^ 
-gradually became the conduct for in-Ser^ice offerings, the dissemi- 
nation of nep pr^ctifes and product^, and^some modest research. ^ 
While support front area .teachers grew 4 district administrators di<3 
not see /the teacher center -as- a. priority c^nd' hesitated to commit 
local Funds, thereby compromising the transition of the enterprise . 
to stable funding and leadership*. 

Vlll ±l> > u A 



The Arcadia Teacher Center pre-dated the creation of the * 
state-wide network by some four years. It grew from the , teaching 

"of an assistant professor at Arcadia Stat5e College to pre-service 
elementary teachers-in-training. In an attempt to simulate an 
enriched classroom environment, the instructor gradually accumu- » 

'lated a Vast repository of materials. This resource bank was 
gradually used by in-service .teachers enrolled in one of several 
special programs administered by Arcadia State. Upon joining the 
•state-wide network, the Arcadia Teacher Center extended its in- 
service format and enlarged ~±ts already voluminous resource- center. 
The staff- also adopted a more self-conscious role as process helpers 
and resource finders for teachers trying to change their instruc- 
tional practices. Gr-adually, other faculty members were integrated 
into the -teacher center, thereby* multiplying contacts with area 
teachers and across departmental lines at Arcadia State. ;.. 
' • , • .« 

4. Cross-site Comparison on Major Descriptive C haracteristics 

Cross-site comparisons were made on a great number .of char- 
acteristics. Of these six stand out as having "special importance 
and interest i (1) the structural .properties, per se; (2) degree of 
formalization; (3) scale of enterprise and site; (4) the activity 
mix; 45) the knowledge transferred; and (5) the number and variety 
of innovative transfer- modes employed. 5 •. ' 

4.1 Structures . No one structure proved obviously superior 
to any other. The very loose structure of the Eastern Private 
arrangement which allowed easy entry and exit from membership 
for any school 'district and in which there were, no "centers or 
administrative roles within districts tied to the arrangement 
proved extremely hardy over a 40 year period.. However, it may have 
resulted in less serious commitment and concentrated efforts, at 
school "district improvements, espeqially in -later years. Having 

a central office on campus appeared to be very important in gaining 
access to talented faculty and in providing logistical support at 
all sites. Having decentralized teapher centers strongly coupled 
to a central office, seemed especially desirable at Eastern Stage. 
The lack of such a center structure at Eastern Private undoubtedly 
diluted it's impact. The dangers -of a decentralized structure with 
district-bafsed teacher centers is that the centers will become 
'"Orphaned'*, never fuliy^ accepted by the district administration 
and assigned inferior space and resources. This happened for -at 
least the first two years at the Three Rivers site associated 
with North Central University. At' the very successful Arcadia 
site the teacher center was. located on- the college campus and 
through the efforts of the coordinator became a central locus of 
teacher training activity for "the , college . Thus, structure, per 
se, seems much less important than how structural, features are 
implemented and how behavioral patterns of linkage are allowed ^ 
and encouraged to develop within those structures.^ 

♦ « 

4.2 Formalization . All arrangements studied has some* level 
of formalization Heirships involved written agreements mut- 
ually^signed but the elaborateness, of these agreements and the 
amountjof specif ication contained in them varied tremendously, 

* 
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being highest at the Cardon County site of Eastern State and prob- 
ably lowest at- jftcadi.a. The degree of formalization appears to make 
little differeafce in, the eff ectiveness or outcomes of the arrange- 
ments studied .iHowever, it may make a great deal of difference in 
replicating IOA models from one site to another. Cardon was a new 
§ite within an aid and established arrangement structure at Eastern 
State. Historic ties to the site from the university were weak. 
Thus the availability of a formula for connecting and sharing res- 
ources may have been crucial to the emergence and survival of this 
center . 

% • 

4.3 Scale . The sites covered in this study varied greatly 
from one another in terms of geography and numbers served. It seems 
notable that the most dramatically and convincingly successful ar- 
rangement developed at the site which was most rural and least pop- 
ulated, Arcadia. Of 'all the sites it was also the most isolated 
from various types ;of educational resource providers other than 
the college itself ., It was a small community in which almost every- 
one 'know everyone else and in which local pride was a salient issue. 
These were all aspects which might discourage ihnovativeness, but 
Vhich tend to -enhance innovativeness and program success, once e 
.program has gained some acceptance. At larger sites there is like-, 
ly to be more going on altogether* more competing resources, more 
conflicting purposes, and less saliency to the IOA enterprise. 

4*. 4 The Activity Mix . The predominant activity at all sites 
was the training of teachers through workshops, courses, and super- 
vised experiences. Kt Midwest and Eastern State there was always 

provision for formal credits for such involvement and these credits 
1 formed a crucial part of the " bargain" between the university and 
the schools which the arrangement represented. The lack of such 
credit arrangements at Eastern Private probably served to weaken 
ties and lower over-all participation. Qn the other hand, there 
was more stress at Eastern Private on on-site consultation and on 
working with levels other than teachers. Arrangements at'all sites 
were reported to be aimed at a diversity of objectives and this 
* diversity probably insured that more persons on both the university 
^and the school sides would perceive involvement as providing benefits 

to themselves personally. 

* — * 

4.5 The Transfer of Knowledge '. This study was, undertaken 
in part because of what was seen as the unique role of the university 
in society as the - prime generator arid disseminator of knowledge. 
* These arrangements were examined for their potential as mediators 
of knowledge transfer both from the uniyersity to educational pract- 
itioners and . from practitioners to the university . What we found 
was a great deal of transfer of knowledge from specific faculty 
members, usually a very limited sample of the entire faculty ; and 
we found very iittle reverse flow, i.e. from practitioners to univ- 
* ersity faculty although there were sorrie exceptions, ecspecially at 
the very intimate Arcadia site. 

Arrangements 4 did not Work very well as transmitters or linkers. 
*to expert knowledge sources outside the local area or to knowledge 
which was- explicitly validated and/or research based. The u notable* „ 
'exception was the original Council arrangement at Eastern Private 

» . 
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which - involved the systematic collection of large quantities of 
data on innovative practices within member schools and the subse- 
quent, tabulation, analysis, and scaring' of such data among members. 
The same data pool led to -over 100 doctoral dissertations over a*/ 
30 year period and the' publication of many hundreds of journal art- . 
icles, books, and monographs. Such research productivity and , 
sharing is notably absent among contemporary arraTigements. 

.4.6 Innovative Transfer Modes . Although traditional transfer 
modes such'as workshops and academicoourses were common at all sites 
and the dominant feature of some, all/ sites also made some effort I 
to be more innovative in their approach. Six^modes are most noteworthy. 
(1) teacher-to-teacher exchanges: both Eastern Private and Midwejt 
had a strong underlying belief in the Tmpprtance of ""craft knowledge , 
ar.e* knbwledge emerging out of the/ experiences of teachers in the, 
classroom. Nevertheless, teacherito-tieacher exchanges were observed 
to be only a minor feature, of the~jl program- at Eastern Private and. 
were not rated as the. most appreciated by participant. At Midw&st 
'the -two subsites were dramatically different: at -three Rivers there 
was a great effort to use teachers as 'primary knowledge sources and 
communicators but here, too, .there was n p grea^t appreciation from 
other, teachers, some of whom resented the distinction implied between 
themselves as participants and * these others as ."experts" ; at Arcadia- 
there wm' a. good -deal of lip service to craft wisdom but actual act- 
ivitiesHlmost always involved college, straff a's coordinators or\ 
presenters of material. Informal teacher-to-teacher contact abounded 
• at Arcadia, ■ however. • " .- - A \ . . 

(2.) materials development: There, was some amount of thiS^ at Eastern . 
Private during the development <6f the Writing Consortium and individual 
center coordinators in the Eastern State arrangement would sometimes ^ 
engage in this activity, but Arcadia was by far the most active site - 
in encouraging teacher inventiveness through adaptation and develop- 
ment of- materials in collaboration with err under the -guidance of 

college faculty. t , .' ,. , 

(3) self-guided instruction and materials use: primarily practiced f 
at, and emphasized at Arcadia and greatly facilitated by the rich 

and varied materials library at that site. 

(4) observation and modeling: important at all sites where- there was , 
an involvement of student teachers, i.e. Arcadia College where teachers 
could comfortably observe students working with small groups of their 
own pupils, -and Eastern State, where' an original and continuing purpose 
of arrangements was the placement and supervision of student teachers. 

(5) individual problem- solving : notable effort were made at Hanburg 
and Arcadia sites to encourage problem-solving by teachers; it appeared 
at Arcadia that such 'ventures were more successful after teachers 

) had become comfortable of the setting and trusting of resource persons 
through more formal courses and workshops. . 

(6) group and system-level problem- solving : not observed at ^either 
Midwest site, sporadicly at the Cardon County site at Eastern State, 
it was a prominent feature of efforts at Eastern Private, first m , 
the early days of the Council when superintendents considered how „ 
they could bring innovation into various aspects of schooling, in the 

•revival period through the involvement of principals and other admin- 
istrators and through assignment of- "Fellows" as ° n 7 s ^e consultants 
to schools. Reported success fromS these more recent efforts^is modest 
and the "Fellows" program has been reconfigured away from such on-site 



'problem- solving - assistance . 

5 . The Array of Outcome s . 

All of the arrangements studied were judged to* be successful v 
*on a number of criteria. Outcomes were measured in "five areas: 
increases in power or status; new or* strengthened linkages within \ 
or among participating organizations}* knowledge transfer • ; practice 
improvements ;* and enhancement of capacities of participating org- 
anizationl- _ Although achieveme nts in these f ive ar eas do not lend 
t/iemselves well to summarization, here are a few highlights. 

(1) power and status: generally, association of school personnel 
with the university through the arrangement served to enhance their 
states as individuals, sometimes through formal recognition as 
"Adjunct professors 1 ' (at .Eastern State), through rubbing*. shoulders 
with the "greats" (Eastern Private), and through working toward 
advanced professional degrees (mostly Eastern State and iMldwest 
but a small elemerlt also c*t Eastern Private where some persons 
made contacts leading to enrollment as graduate students). 

(2) linkages: old -linkages were strengthened and many new ones 
made between the university and tjjp school districts at all levels 
at all sites. The content of almost all these linkages was direct- 
ed in one way or finoth£r toward the' improvement of schooling and 
university m teaching. Strengthened linkages also led to all- other 
forms of positive outcomes. Inter-organizational linkages were alsp 
associated* with intra-cjrganizational linkages at Eastern Private 
Oniver^ity ancH especially at Arcadia College. School-school linkages 
were increased and strengthened at *all sites. 

(3) knowledge transferred: the most obvious and quant iatively 
impressive outcome at all sites was ,the amouht o£ knowledge trans- „ 

•ferre^ through these arrangements. Knowledge* content was extremely 
diyerse, ''including 'reading, writing, mathematics, science, ^social 
studies, ecological studies, and so forth. All sites 'studied and 
all r centers within sites were able to provide this range. Only 
Eastern Private provided knowledge related to such diverse, aspects 
of schooling as- legal matters, finance, sexual equality, evaluation, 
and it^ms* that would be of special interest to administrator. 

(4) practice improvements :\ though generally not .studied or measured 
directly these were widely reported to be effects of participation* 
in arrangements. They were especially obvious and extensive at the 
Arcadia site but some specific instances were reported at all sites. 

(5) enhanced capacity: these were most promihent at Arcadia where 
teachers spoke frequently of "rejuvenation" and "revitklization" .* 
The materials center at Arcadia also generally increased capacities^ 
for surrounding school districts which had no resources to replicate 
such a service. All school sites gained a capacity to'r^ach out to 

a more diverse and more remote resource universe through linkages • 
established with the universities, and the 1 universities increased 
their capacity^ to provide in-service training, increasingly a source 
of financial support at the 1 two state sites. 

6* Institutionalization as an Outcome ' * 

In assessing outcomes at each site serious note was also taken 
of the apparent durability of changes made and of the extent to which 
the arrangement, itself, had become an institution or a solid and 
continuing part of another institution within the arrangement. \Degree 
of "institutionalization" was rated on 23 seperate variables for each 



site and sub- site. These measures included "used on a regular or 
daily- basis", "provides continuing benefits, to school administrators" 
tand other key stake-holders) , "outperforms, or eliminates competing 
services", "achieves stable funding", "survives annual budget cycles , 
"has achieved formal certification for activities", "has routimzed 
maintenance and supply function I", and "has survived the departure 
of ktey original 'staff members. " Generally the Eastern State-wid^e 
arrangement with' its seperate center arrangements within counties 
seemed to have the strongest chances of survival. The Arcadia » 
center at Midwest also looked Strong but neither the state-wide effort 
nor the Three Rivers center looked very robust on many dimensions* 
The Eastern Private arrangement seemed to stand a good* chance of 
continuing on the strength of a 40 year history and some solid recent 
achievements, but it exists in # turbulent environment with many 
competing interests on both, the university and schpol sides. Much 
seems to depend on continuation of the present leadership. 

7 . . The Major Effects and Their Causes 

• For analytic purposes it is useful to divide the sequence of 
events involved in the evolution Of an . interorganizational arrange- . 
ment into' two phases. The first is the period from the historical 
antecedents to the*" full operational realization, what might be refer- 
red to as the "development". The second phase concerns what happens _ 
as a result, of that first. operationalization which may or may not 
lead ultimately to long term.^survival and prosperity . 

7 i Th e Causes of Development . We measured full development 
as a function" of three variables! variety of 'activities; extent of 
use? and number<,of long term collaboration* . Each case writer dev- 
eloped a chart of variables that led up to these effects in terms 
of Vtim> series and in terms of apparent causes. The most direct 
antecedent in all three studies was "diversity of objectives which 
in tturn was a function of perceived benefits by school personnel and 
the responsiveness of the staff of the arrangement to the needs and 
cncerns of school personnel, especially teachers. Further tracing 
of antecedents suggested that causes grouped into two J 1 ?^ ; 
which .we termed "stabilizing forces" and the other "catalytic forces 
, or change-producing, forces. Stabilizing f orces included pr edisposing 
conditions such as a history of prior linkages- between the univer- ^ 
sity and these school districts, the orientation of the ^ n ^ersity 
toward service, and the orientation of the schools toward seeking 
outside assistance. ' Catalytic forces included the level of need", 
or concern for changing the current situation, -the emergence of 
new dynamic leadership? the introduction of a new idea or conception 
of what an arrangement might be and might accomplish, and at least 
the temporary availability of new financial resources. T ^°£' e ^- 
ence of stabilizing and catalytic forces at a particular momen*- leads _ 
to the striking of a bargain or multiple bargains (hence multiple 
objectives) .between the university and the school districts, and 
from this bargain and the energy provided by the leader* the arrange- 
ment is brought to life. 

* « - * 

7 2 T he Causes of Continuation . Participation in the arrangement 
and utilization by participants of the resulting knowledge and exper- 
iences leads inevitably to a first level ofoutcomes" in the form 
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* of experienced rewards and benefits by both sides* and increased and 
strengthened' school -university ties. These; in turn, should lead * 

• to agreements on both sides to continue the arrangement into a sec- 
dnd school year/ but the extension w*ll also depend on a continuing 
sense that a real need is being served. 

vEven with : the experience of reasonably positive .outcomes in » 
these terms,. twpwever, long term strength of an arrangement will be 
affected by the presence. of other organizations, activities, and 
resource facilities in the school environment that may compete with 
those provided through the arrangement . 

Finally, long term continuance «pf the arrangement as an oper- 
ational entity (institutionalization) builds oA four elements: ( 1) 
sustained support from the district which is manifested in attitudes, 
- behavior, and dollars;, (2) a IjLke kind of support frfcm the univer-' 

* sity; (3) a continuing and varied program of "activities ip which 
both school and university personnel are mutually engaged? and "(4) a 
continuity of strong .leadership, preferably demonstrated through 
the transition from the initiating (catalytic) leader to succeeding 
(stabilizing) leaders who still have the energy and clout necessary 
to deal with faltering university and school support while they 
involve themselves in issues of system* maintenance . 

8. Implications \ 
— 7 * 

> In the final chapter of the study, .implications are drawn first ^ 

generally and then as they apply specifically to different interest 
groups. * * 1 « 

s • 8.1 General Implications . Ten general implications are drawn 
from this study as follows. • . . 

(1) School -university collaborative arrangements- can, be developed 
which have a rich program of offerings and can be maintained over 
long periods of time. 

(2) Wide and substantial benefits can and usually are derived from 
such arrangements, especially for participating teachers, schools, 
and school districts, but also for universities and their ^education 
faculties. ' ' • 

(3) • The costs of. such enterprises are relatively modest in propor- 
tion to benefits accrued to those concerned and to society as a whole. 

<4) They must be' built on a- perception of mutual advantage ( a "bargain") 
arrived at v between university and school personnel. 

(5) Development, of 4 these .arrangements in the 'first place seems to 
require' the emergence of an energetic and inspirational leader who 
has clout within the university system. 

(6) Development also requires the articulation (usually by the leader) 
of a conception of what the arrangement could be and could accomplish. 

(7) - Arrangements seem to require a past history of successful linkage 
between representatives of the university and the -sqhools. 

(8) Arrangements do not appear t€> depend on 'a high degree of pre-planniffc 
and structuring of activities, especially if the above, condition is 

fully met. . . 7% 

49) More complex and 'system-wide changes and solutions td problems • 

probably have to build on pr.ior activities of a .simpler n%*re such _ 

as knowledge transfer, through coursework and workshops. 

(10) School collaboratives which involve .uriiver sit lfes as central «^ 

members offer unique advantages over . those' which do npt. 
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•8.2 implications for Funding Agencies and Federal Policy. 

(1) All* such arrangements have special start-up costs and continuing , 
costs, and up to a point the level of "outcomes will be proportional 

■to the investment, other things being equal. ' , ; . 

(2) Long term support issues must be addressed in some .way directly 
by those* who provide short-term and start-up funding, i.e. there 
should be a realistic prospect that long term funding can be arranged. 

(3) ' Organizations such as universities will be reluctant to invest 
heavily* in activities in which they see themselves primarily as 
service providers unless there is compensation for that service,. 

(4li Charismatic leaders can sustain an arrangement through develop- ^ 
ment but may, themselves, under-rate long term 'resource* needs, 

(5) Federal funding can play a significant role in initiating, 
arrangements of the type studied if the leadership is- there and 
the stabilizing .conditions are present. Research revealed that 
such funding °had been a significant factor Jap* tfce early history or 
pre-history of *each of the arrangements stvRiied, , . 

(6) Documentation of - arrangements, of this type is desirable- and prob- 
ably will rarefy be done without federal or other third party 

assistance^ „ ..»*•."«•*' '« . t , . , .' 

(7) Arrangements of the type Studied could- be- connected to, other 
federal dissemination efforts such as the National Diffusion Network, 
to mutual advantage. . „ I '* ' 

8,3 Implications for State Policy . /The state is a logical 
locus for -long term maintenance, of university-school, collaboratives, 
and such a state policy would provide* an equivalent .structure in 
the education sector for what now exists and prospers for wide social 
"benefit in the agricultural sector. Supp6rt of .such collaboratives 
is probably much more cost-effective than the establishment of a 
free-standing network of educational service centers within a state 
(such as 'currently exists in Colorado, New Jersey, New ^prk, and 
Texas, for example). For states where such* networks already exist 
linkage to school -university collaboratives would also work to mut- 
ual advantage and toward enhancement of the state-wide education 
system. . • ' 

8.4 Implications for Universities. Universities contemplating 
the development or continued support of such arrangements should con- 
sider: the quality of. leadership available to the task and the status 
o« that leadership within the faculty; the range of benefits- which 
the university might derive from the -arrangement ; how fthese benefits 
might be designed for or enhanced; how activities can be extended 
beyond traditional modes of knowledge giving; and how research and 
evaluation activities can be melded with service activities for 
mutual ^-feenef it . "* . 

8 .5 I mplications for School Districts '. Districts should look 
beyond in-service training |ieeds and traditional knowledge receiving 
toward the potential of collaboration for problem-solving, curriculum 
.and instructional change anl other desirable changes in the {Srpcess 
of schooling. They should also look .to the involvement of personnel 
other than teachers and they should allow teachers and others to _ 
•become involved in collaborative activities m a- more prolonged and 
S et inally, if they find that the rewards of collaboration 
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are clear *and positive, -they should be prepared .to back up their 
support with long term financial commitments. 

'8.6 Implications- for Direct Actor s., \Those whd contemplate 
getting* involved directly- in the development of such arrangements _ • 
should be aware, of the inevitable Strains of forming a new enterprise 
which stands between established institutions.- .There is first a 
problem of overload, of promising and then doing too much. iThen . 
there is the problem of marginality.i.e.--' of being perceivedf and, y 
treated by« each'organization as if you -belonged to the other or to\ 
neither. Then there is the question of examining realistically 
your own. resources,- clout, charisma,' and energy reserves. Finally, 
it is important to consider what. the bargains will consist of, «» 
what will be in it for each of, the parties involved including 
yourself . _* . t . 

8.7 Implications lor 'Development and Research . It is 
proposed that , in 'addition to more" .studies of this kind, these 
might be a need for practical, tools to facilitate the work of 
university-school collaboratives. Three suggested items are a 
handbook*for coordinators, some . formative evaluation procedures 
and instruments, and a resource consultant f ile so that .novices? 
in this game can reach veterans f6r sage advice. 

It is also recommended that case study methodology for 
future projects of this type be simplified =with some attention 
to the development of credible but quantifiable . outcome measures, 
to enhance comparability. This study leaves open the question 
of how and whether arrangements such as these can be developed 
where there is no prior history of school -university linkages 
and where appropriate leadership does not naturally appear. 
Finally, it is suggested that the findings of this study could „ 
be- put to work in experimental effort's to^ enhance* the performance 
of existing arrangements including those studied. 
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\ PART ONE: SCHOOL-UNIVERSITYgCOLLABORATlfeS : WH AT- ARE THEY AND, 
\ . ' ' . WHY ARE THEY IMPORTANT ? 
. K *Altho^h i« is not a particularly well 'studied or documented " 

/ fact, the sociaj, fabric Which binds* our society becomes , 
"increasingly complicated by the year/ In education, in particular, 
•6 ** . this has been the case," especially since the 1960s and the ./ ; 
~ beginnings of large federal involvements in public education- 
* . at all levels. *Sometimes the increase in. complexity is f 
'applauded .as progress, more often in recent times it has ^ 
been deplored as a burden, as a drag on initiative, and an 
• unwanted constraint on freedom. It is n of our desire here ' -y 
• ' to take a stand on such issues but rather to "shed soitffe 'light 
on the nature of one process by which social arrangements , 
• ' become more complex, namely through' inter-organizational networking.-^ 

*• ' * if ie is difficult to understand ail the structures and 

inter-connectiotfjTthat make up pur social world,. it is at least 
7' : - ""' equally difficult to describe them in a coherent way and more , 

. . difficult yet to .quantify' that .understanding in anything like 

a. scientific way. Nevertheless,^ we/started out in this .project 
with that kind of krilbition. * It might have, been a bit simpler 
and mor k e realistic to haVe done a study • only of what happens ^ 4 
within a v complex organization like a sdhOol or an even more' - ... . ,. 
complex organization like a school district or a university. - 
4. Certainly the last word on such organizational analyses has yet. 
to be written. But we chose instead to go in between existing 
. organizations to examine phenomena which leave much fainter 

traces, which exist on the periphery of consciousness for most, 
of the mainstream actors of organizational life.' What especially 
intrigues us is the possibility that in this inter-organizational 
space we will find the seeds of altogether new organizational 
forms and forms which have very special properties and functions 
in bringing a'l'ljthe more solid organizational forms together 
• in a more systemic ly interdependent and functional whole - ♦ 
" . There are. probably as many varieties of interorganizitional 
arrangement: as- there are organizations so that in beginning a . 
\ * study of this type, we hav^e the further problem of selection. Here 
we are guided by two masters. The first is the prejudice of our 
own'pase research, almost all of which has been directed toward 
finding the connections between' the world of research and the 
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world of .practice. ^'This past research has led us to consider 
\he 'university as one of "the key .organizational- nodes of society, 
particularly when society isr viewed as_ a knowledge building 
and consuming' system. The second guide, has, of course, b^en our- 
Sponsor, the National Institute of Education, which has had a 
long" standing interest* in processes by which education in general 
and public elementary and "secondary education in particular can. 
be .improved through the. better utilization of knowledges 
especially knowledge derived from or compatible with scientific 
research. At one time universities were considered to be the 
almost exclusive custodians of the scientific enterprise/and 
while -this is decreasingly the case, it' is still largely true. 
For that reason .it seemed reasonable to look at the .relations 
between universities and schools as a prime locale for commerce 
in knowledge which might: affect schooling' in some positive ways. 

Haying settled on university-school networks as the focus # 
of study and having determined that three such networks were the 
most that could be practically studied with our staf ^resources ' 
.and the financial resources of our sponsor, we then proceeded to 
select sites in the. most unsystematic but logical manner. -We 
used our own informal contact networks and our own -powers of 
recall which led first to a memory of a great school network ^ 
'formed many, years ago under the leadership of a famous eastern - 
'private college of education. A' contact with a, present faculty 
member of that college established the fact tha$ the very 
'same network still existed and:, in fact, had ' been recently 
reinvigorated. Another' personal contact recal&d that there was 
a lot going- on under the direction of a very proactive and 
innovative>iean at a' state university way out*- in the prairies. 
A few more phone calls established the fact that there had been 
a" lot going on. Finally, in an attempt to find some kind of 
balance 'between a very old and sophisticated Eastern Private 
college of education and a public institution servicing a mostly, 
rural western state we made a visit to a nearby state university 
w^icb had a large" college of education serving the needs of , a « 
rather densely .and. diversely populated Atlantic state. Again 



we hit pay dirt, finding a very actji^ otftreach 1 and networking 
effort which dated back some. 14 years. ' We Had our three networks.^ 
flar'dly a random or representative sample, they nevertheless ' 
represented' 'a number of interesting contrasts and .similarities, 
enough to make for \ rather rich brew ojE, speculative insight. 
First :of all, they were all truly networks with some sort of 
formally legitimated status. Second they were all reasonably 
long-lasting: 40 years, 14 years, 4 years. _ Thirdly^ they all 
appeared to exist' wi^hoWt the help of the federal government, ' ; . 
federal grants or supports! . Further, they all held the teacher 
as the prime focus of concern whether this meant teacher owner- ^ 
ship, teacher training or retraining, teacher self-help, or 
teacher utilization of knoweldge. These were all important 
commonalities, especially we thought from a policy perspective. 
First, there was no. point in studying short-lived phenemona; 
longevity seemed to be a minimum criterion for viability. ^ , 
Second, the for^i aspect was suggestive of the possibility that 
such networks could be deliberately designed and ^planned and 
established, that they were more than the .happenstance df a. 
certain . set of individual's who -knew each other. Third, and 
perhaps most important in a. period of drasticly curtailed _ 
federal, support for education, was the fact that^ these arrangements 
appeared to be financially free standing at least .as far as 
federal dollars were concenred. - « 

These three common aspects -highlight the study from a policy 

*» • • . < 
aspect. They evoke such questions as: - 

1. What formal structures and arrangements are optimal for . 
optimal knowledge utilization and optimal improvement of educational 

_ • • *s! v 

practice?- . t i 

k 2. To what extent can such arrangements be deliberately 

planned and executed where they do not now exist? 

3. What does it take to make such arrangements last from 
year to year and to remain vital over a period of time? 

4. What useful role, if any, can be played by third party- 
.funding agencies and technical advice givers either to strengthen 
existing networks or to create new ones? % >. 



The differences among the three were also provocative. 
Are there' special advantages in networking that derive from * 
being a public vs. a private college? -We • generally, concluded . 
that il: cut both ways but that the public institutions had a 
big edge when it came to teacher involvement. - Are there 
differences between small and large institutions on. either the 
giving and . receiving ends? We found. the most powerful effects ^ 
involved a^very small community college and a small town-rural * 
school constituency (see Arcadia, be!6w) . , What are the 'effects '» 
of the availability af alternative resource systems? We 
generally found that these arrangements prospered more where 
there were fewer alternatives and where services provided couj^d - , • 
be perceived as both valued and unique. 

This chapter begins >it*h a consideration of the role of. the 
university in social problem-solving and then goes on to an 
"extended narrative summary, of each case .study. " We. will then 
reflect upon such networks as social phenemona as a prelude to- 
a more detailed consideration and evaluation. Finally, in the 
fourth segment of the chapter we provide an outline of the study 
as a whole. * 
1.1 THE PLACE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN SOCIETY* 

' The university is an institution which has existed for roughly 
1,000 years. It is first and foremost an institution- for educating 
people, in fact providing the highest levels of formal 'education ' 
which a society can offer. By long tradition universities as 
social structures" 'are looser and less hierarchical than most 
other types of organizations. Even though they have formal 
hierarchies imch like businesses, schools, and governments, 
Considerable power resides in the direct workers,' i.e., the 
professors who do the teaching. There has also been a long » 
tradition, in free societies of an isolation of universities from 
other social organizations and of a degree of independence from 
. social regulation and intrusion from other institutions including* 
governments, even when governments, through their taxing powers, 
provide the bulk of financial support for universities. 
*Some of the material in this section is adapted from the previous'*- 
repor't by Havelock et al. Planning for Innovation (196 9) See 
Chapter 3 "The Macro System of Knowledge Flow." 



* ' In spite 'of long traditions of- independence and isolation, 
however, universities have' always had a tremendous impact on the 
society as a whole, partly 'through providing advanced education ^ 
for the leaders .and professional specialists upon whom the 
society depends for survival. Starting in the mid^l9th century ■ 
in the United States that influence ''became even greater through ^ 
the designation of public ^universities as "the seed-beds, of new . 
knowledge and^ technical' assistance -to the farm population within 
each state.'- Today, the Cooperative Extension Service represents, 
one of 4«he most elaborate and succes'sfu/ interinstitutiohal 
networks, -ever-'created, providing a continuous ^nd" plentious 
supply of- knowledge" and technical expertise to farms and rural 
homes .throughout the land. *n spite of -its success, . however, 
the CESJ model has never been emulated in any fields other than 
agriculture and home economics. There are probably -many reasons 
for this, but /meng them is # the fact that there has never been a 
national will expressed clearly through t*e congress or the . 
executive branch to proceed in-*his direction in any other 
field. Nevertheless, there- have been other connections between 
universities and various service areas of the 'society in medicine 
law, business, government £nd education. ' Generally, these 
arrangements have grown i* an ad hoc manner^ .depending heavily 
on' the initiatives of 'particular individuals at particular 
'times. ' Fat this reason they are tremendously varied with , 
respect to structure,- scope, purpose,, longevity, and Outcomes. 

Such variability/ itself, provides an opportunity to the 
researcher and the policy planner to sort out what models of 
collaboration between universities and other social entfti.es are 
most viable, mfot beneficial, leas*. costly, and most positive • 
in range of consequences. In large part, .that is what this 1 
study is all about: It is a stttdy of how three universities 
'reached out to" school custricts and schools in their respective 
regions, and of how an institutional structure wascreated 
through .which meaningful collaboration could take place on a 
regular basis. 
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Tffe potential of the university as a partner >in social 
problem solving at evefy level has often been noted. * For 
example, .Commager^ (1966) proposes that the university 

Is, next to government itself, the chief servant* of . v * 
society,', the Chief 4 n * trument of social chapge. It 
occupies something of \t symbolic role of both *the e 
♦ church and the state in th£ Old World, but it fills 
" a role which neither church rfbr state can effectively 
fill; it is the source, the inspiration, the powerhouse, 
and the clearinghouse of new ideas. 

>If we can accept these grand statements of the university's* 
potential role- as more or less valid, .we need also' to recognize 
that the probl ek- solving mission of the university center is only 
partially realized and actualized by the university, itself/. V 
A bastion for new ideas, it ,is also, a prison for new ideas, 
surrounded by high wal»is which the academics have built for * 
themselves, the norms and values which maintain the purity 
of "bas 4 ic" science and the complete independence of the basic 
scientist.* - Stated another way, the^university is very ambivalent 
about its role -as universal expert and problem solver for the 
practical' world. Traditionally and particularly in^ England ajid 
Germany where' the university fiame into being, applied work . and 
""se^/ice" have been shunned altogether. In the more practically 
minded United States, however, the concept of a university as a 
center for teaching, research, ancfapplication came into being 
with' the land grant .college legislation beginning in the 1860's^ 
A century later, however, the image of the U.S. university is 
not clear "even to itself (e.g., see Parsons, 1968). A struggle 
goes on between teaching and research interests .which virtually 
crowds out serious consideration of the university ' s role as 
the problem-solver and expert for the greater society: Meanwhile, 
the average citizen looking on from the sidelines insistently asks 
when the professors are going. to stop "studying" problems "and 
start. "helping" the society by using what they know. _ 

*Znaniecki notes the positive value 'to society as a whole in the 
maintenance of the Ivory tower and the scholar as the guardian 
of truth. (1940) • - 
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The internal dissension, tlfe blurred image, the- the .confusion 
' about priorities in the modern university are all related, .in. part, 
to the one outstanding fact about the^university as an institution: 
' the independence and dominance of the. tenured faculty. The 

university has an "administration" which is a form of .government , - 
to be sure, .but i t is "generally recognized that .most substantive 
policy matters- within the university, e.g\, the curriculum, the • 
methods of instruction;- recruitment of students and faculty, 
' and the content and nature "of research and service, are determined 
\ by individual faculty members, governed loosely by the supposedly 
" shared norms^f scholarship, science, and academic .. professionalism. 
If these norms were throroughly explicit and universally 
enforced', there would probably be very little attention devoted 
. to knowledge application .and utilization by universities. In 
' fact, however, there is only vague consensus and some reluctance 
/'to enforce such norms with the result *hat the university has 
expanded' and diversified its activities enormously. U.S. uni- . 
versities today, even the most prestigious, are hardly recognizable 
from the 19th century English and German ancestors, including as 
"they do such diverse components' as business, nursing, and social 
work schools, bureaus and institutes of research and service, 
colleges of continuing education, and" departments of .communication, 
packaging, -hotel management, home economics, and on and on. 

Even with this great diversity and evident concern for 
training and research in the practical arts, there remains a kind 
of im plicit hierarchy w ithin the university. New components , 
particularly those with an applied emphasis, are accepted only- 
reluctantly and viewed suspiciously by the older, more academic, 
more "central" departments. Nevertheless, the university changes 
4 in spite of itself, first because it has no strong, central 

government to enforce the traditional conception of its mission, 
and second because outside pressures force these changes upon it. 
As Commager points out (1965 p. 78), most of the outside pressure 
has come from the federal government and mostly from government 
efforts to mobilize society to fight wars. 
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In this fulminating growth, mostly' unplanned and uncoordinated, 

some authors are able to detect a meaningful pattern which bodes 

well both for the. university and the society. Clark Kerr (1964)—-^ 

describes the new university as a "multiversity, " the core of ; 

expertise and problem solving power for the whole society. 4 

Benne tells us how tjie newer peripheral elements form a bridge 

between academic^ scholarship and the rest of society: 

The periphery of the university has its distinctive 
virtues' too. Typically it is closer to the interests, 
concerns and maintenance and growth, requirements of 
other parts of the society than the center is. Members^ 
p£ the periphery cannot dispense with the category of 
* huinan and social importance in their work; indeed 
they must' define and rfedef irie this category in their 
responses to the urgencies arid emergencies 4 of the part 
of society they serve, in making their judgments about 
teaching and about applied r6$tearch. In a real sfense 
they must bring the wider society to the univefsity — ^ J 
they must mediate between the wider society and the %, * 

center of tRe university. (Benne in Benne et aJL . 1966) . 

In -summary, the potential role of the university as the 
principle societal" resource for.^cpert knowledge is clear. Both 
central and peripheral (basic and applied) sectors .of the % 
—university community play ^cAtical role in the maintenance of 
culture and the ge'neratiprt of/ new ideas. However, with the 
exception of a^ricuatural/ofsciplines, 'the coherent and 
effective utiIizatiSJ&-*tfr the university as a resource system 
has yet to be realized. 

The key bridging institution between academia and the' 
worlds of practice is the University-based professional school. The 
professional school .serves as a bridge in several ways: (1) it 
provides for profession renewal through continuous recruitment, 
training and certification of new members; (2) it provides a 
home base for specialists and- for applied- researchers; (3) it 
furnishes much of the new knowledge content for professions! 
journals; and (4) it is likely \o' provide a large proportion of 
the formal and informal leadership to* the ^profession. , 

The ideal role of the university professional school i§ 
well-described by "Barber: 

♦ 
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The university professional school has as one of its basic 
functions the transmission to its students of the 
generalized and systematic knowledge that is the basis 
of professional performance/ Not only the substantive 
.knowledge itself, but knowledge of how to keep up with 
continuing advances in professional knowledge is what 
„ the university school seeks t,o „give its "students. Where 
the body of professional knowledge is changing very 
rapidly, the "university professional school may take . - 
a direct role in promoting the 'adult 1 education of the 
members of its profession through postprpf essional 
training courses, Seminars and institutes/ * * 

Equally important is the university professional school's 
responsibility for the creation q£ new ^nd better^ knowledge 
on which professional practice <?an be based. Its 
university position makes it possible for ^11 members 
of its staff to be part-time scholars and researchers >and 
for some to carry on these activities full time. The 
university professiqnal school can borrow resources of 
' knowledge from other university, departments , either by 
co-opting full-time teaching and research personnel or 
through more informal, part-time cooperation in the uni- 
versity community. The better the university professional 
school, the more likely it is to use resources from the 
other professional schools in the university and from 
all the other departments^of basic knowledge insofar as 

* they are relevant. In sum, the university prof essionar 

• - schools -are the leading, though not /the sole, innovators 

an£ systematizers of ideas for their professions. 
(1963, pp. 674-675) * . , 

* * 
In practice, however, the" professional school is not a wholly 

creative :force. ' Many of its members have an exclusively 

academic -* career orientation and are so insulated from the 

service function of the profession that they have no current 

conception of consumer tieeds and problems and no interest or 

concern for meeting them. At the same time the professional 

school is marginal to** the university, partially shut off 'from 

the main stream of jiew scientific thought emanating from the 

academic departments. The weakness of * the professional school 

as a linking mechanism is most glaringly apparent in the shabby 

arid poorly financed efforts to provide university-based 

continuing education for the members of the profession. 

Most professions are also ambivalent about the efforts of--- 

professional schools to "upgrade" service standards because such 



efforts run counter to the personal self-interest of the 1 
existing membership. Members of professional schools who wish 
to bring about change in the profession must work slowly and 
* gingerly, primarily using persuasion and informal pressure as their 
only tactics. 

These thoughts on the role of the university and more 
particularly the 'professional school form an important backdrop 
to. the narratives which follow. Each represents an outreach 
' effort initiated by certain members of the professional school 
faculty and/or by deans,* They are seen *Ln the process of trying 
to realize the potential described by Benne, Commager< Kerr, and 
{ ^jrhers. The context is riot ivory tower but both the norms and 
'the' public images of academ'ia hang over each of these scenes 
in varying 'degrees . 
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1.2 FOUR SUMMARY CASES OF SCHOOL-UNIVERSITY ' COLLABORATIVES 

Perhaps the best way to -begin this analysis is to present 
a summary narrative of each case, condensed from the mucn longer 
presentations which fill the pages of the first three volumes of 
this series.' For each case we will give an overview of history, 
present structure, functions, and outcomes including an assess- 
ment of the degree that the arrangement seems to have achieved 
permanent status as an institution- We will also divide the * 
Eastern Private case into two separate cases because two 
separate eras. ' are covered and two rather different patterns ( 
of, arrangement and outccjjne are applicable. 

1.2.1. Case Summary Number One; The Council— The, F irst Great 
Collaborative \ 
Of all the schemes that have been developed over the years 
to bring schools together around the core of a college of ■ 
education, none has been more successful or long lasting than 
"The Council." The Council stands as a kind of exemplar for 
networking in education. to its early years it had great 
, importance as a model for conducting large scale, sustained, and 
rigorous research on schools and schooling, but it was equally . 
successful in/ involving many thousand^ of school and university 
people" in the- dissemination and practical utilization of such 
research knowledge for school improvement. That is why this 
volume begins with this'Vtory. It sets, a standard and a vision 
of what 'is possible and from maAy points of view desirable. 
Of course, it is not the only model and it may not be a pattern 
which is either attainable or ultimately relevant" to the 1980 «s. 
Certainly there are others which we will discuss later which do 
some things which the Council did not do in its heyday. 
Nevertheless, in a period Which predates federal initiatves in 
educational R&D and practice improvement by, a generation, one.^ . 
can only be awestruck, by the power of the original Council model 

The Key Petson . One will be struck throughout this volume 
by the role played by a few key persons, usually only one or 
two per network, who. overshadow all other actors in their energy 
intelligence, their sensitivity, and the power of their vision. 



Leading this garade of superstars is the founder of trie Council. 

n It is clear that by 1940 the founder hacf already achieved 

Considerable stature not only as a researcher who emphasized 

quantitative' approaches in large-scale studies but as a major 

advisor to educational leaders at federal, state, and lofe^l ■ 

levels. We }earped from interviews that he waS^in addition a 

person with considerable social skills who developed .strong 

friendships which operated on informal (e.g. fishing trips) 

as well as formal and work-related bases. He was also eagerly 

sought by graduate students as a mentor with whom one could 

learn a great deal about research and school systems , with 

whom one would be likely to find* a clear road *to dissertations 

and to, future job placements. 

From the reflections of a number of informants we got 

a picture of the founder as a charismatic figure, referred to 

in one publication as- "the renaissance man of educational 

administration." He also appeared tojsome to be "an irascible 

old bastard" with an image to outsiders of aloofness and 

formality. However, he excelled in relating to superintendents, 

frequently going out to rural -areas to sincerely congratulate 

school administrators ,for all the good thirvgs they wer? doing- 

He also had a reputation of being very good to his own students 

and very kind to the people who worked for him* # Being invited 

to work with him was described by one informant as "kind. of like 

getting a National' Merit Scholarship; once you had it you 

were considered to be made."-* The informant could not" recall any 

student or staff person being dropped once they Were hired. 

He also made sure that his students got to the annual meetings 

of the American Association of School Administrators at Atlantic 

t 

City>. and he saw to it that they got visibility and social 
introductions to important school administrators at these 
meetings. 

It is important to note that the founder was a dedicated 
researcher who thought that the road to reform was through 
research. Thus 'he jealously, guarded the researdh funds that 
were garnered through various networking activities and he h 



saw the research function's being central, supported in various 

ways by program elements such as' conferences. He was also 

a person driven by. what could be called ah elitist theory 

of reform, a theory largely of his owrf making (although parallel 

notiqns had been developed in cultural anthropology earlier and 

in rural sociology about the same time). Thus he was delighted 

when comparative studies showed his local network as a group 

to be far ahead of most school districts across the country on • 

all his dimensions. 

. The historic . institutional context . A key to the under- 
standing of this case is the fact that it involves a set of 
school districts and a.coll-ege of education located in one /of 
the most affluent ""Old -money" areas of the United States. The 
school districts "which later became the pool from which members 
of the arrangements were drawn had a reputation for being among " 
the strongest in public education, in- many 'cases vying with and 
passing many, private- schools in college placements. It was also 
f rom these school's, that the university drew its original , teachers 
to. become professors at the* college of education (which was , 
primarily a graduate school *>f education) . -Thus it was 
originally conceived as a special institution at which teachers 
•could learn to improve their craft through the tutelage of 
other, teachers who had demonstrated mastery. By^the 1930s, 
however, the reputation of the college as a. center of research 
and scholarship was also firmly 'established and undoubtedly 
overshadowed' the "teacher's college" image., Therefore one might 
surmise that'even in 1940 the idea of providing direct service 
to a local area was no longer a distinct priority Of the college. 
'. m " Founding and Start-Up . • One immediate stimulus for the . 
founding- of the arrangement was a rtatio'nal conference for school 
superintendents convened in the 'summer of 1941. • As a result 
of the success of the conference a number of -superintendents , 
mostly from the immediate area of the college of "•education, got 
-together with the -founder and decided that it must^be kept up on 
a regular- basis. There was no formal structure at" that time, . 
no constitution or by-laws,, but a general agreement among the 



districts to share- and learn from each other, particularly 
cdncerning new practices. The college's capacity to conduct • 
practice-relevant research and to aiare the results of that 
research and the work of other distinguished faculty members 
were additional important attractions. A third aspect was the 
"lighthouse" concept, the idea that these affluent schools could 
develop innovations with their greater capacity and that they . 
could then be disseminated to less affluent districts,* thereby 
accelerating educational progress. 

The founder hired a former graduate assistant who had 
worked on the "adaptability" measures to. supervise a procedure 
for collecting material from each member district regarding 
advanced practices." A number of graduate students teamed up with 
school district volunteers to' collect, observe, and record this 
material.- .It is noteworthy that from the earliest stages of this 
process there was an informal rule that no volunteers would 
conduct observations in their own districts, a feature which not 
only increased objectivity but, also led to heightened interchange . 
of experience and information among member distircts at all 
levels. 

Contributions of the districts to the consortium arrangement 
which became known as ."The Council" were originally based on a 
very small per-pupj.1 fee which was greatly supplemented by the^ 
contributed staff time of observers. The fee structure al-so 
allowed the founder to begin hiring a core staff which could 
prepare special'publications for the membership and for- a larger 
national audience , of educators. ^The first major collection 
effort resulted in a book' called ' what Sch ools Can Do, and since 
it was a compilation and description of 101 innovative practices 
it soon became known as the "101 book." ' The book was very popular 
and widely distributed throughout the country. 

The, activities, related to the development of the "101 
book" were' also of some importance to member districts as the 
material gave them each some good "show r and-tell " for the 
'annual dinner of the metropolitan area boards of education, a 
major'anhual event in the area. The activities of the consortium 
had an additional appeal 'to member districts in that they offered 
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"survey" services,-, *i ;e, , documentation of school district 
operations and finances , * at a fraction of the cost that would 
be involved if each district had^ to contract separately. 
Apparently such "surveys" were routinely expected by school 
boards on* a periodic basis as a- kind of feedback or evidence 

k to the. community that its funds were being 'well spent , 

Heyday , ,By the third yeaf of collaboration and after 
considerable experience with the "documentation of innovations', 
the founder and his team organized and formalized the innovation 
documentation* process into an instument which they called the^ 
"Growing Edge," meaning an index of the extent to which a 
district was on the cutting edge of innovation. This instrument 

V fcas" a clear descendant of the "adaptability" measure of the^ 

late 1930s and represented the continuing efforts of the founder 
to developva reliable and comprehensive measure of school 
district quality. By the'thitd or- fourth year the Growing Edge 
became the Lasis for a survey of services of all member districts, 
A special feature of its administration was that each district 
was assigned a numerical score on each dimension and wars given- 
its ovjn code number; each superintendent would know only his 
own number and would thus be able to compare his district's * 
results with those of others as a group. Thus a sharirfg and 
feedback mechanism was developed which preserved anonymity wh^le 
at the same time providing each with the critical comparative 
data they needed. These sharing sessions on the Growing Edge 
were restricted exclusively to superintendents and no substitutes 
were ever allowed. 

However,, The Council operated. on a much^ broader front through 
an elaborate arrangement of committees and subcommittees which 
considered specific content areas. These committee's as well as 
the annual Council conferences allowed for representation of 
teachers, specialists, and administrators at all levels.- In 
addition The Council published a monthly newsletter continuously, 
from the fall of 1942 through the spring of 1977. Both for 
the newsletter and for conferences. and committee work The Council 
was- able to call upon the very distinguished senior faculty 
of the college. 4 

- ' 15 ' 
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Membership rose ratheB quickly to a little over 6 0 
districts and remained more or less stable at that level for 
about 20 year^. In addition, there were very significant 
spinoff institutional forms of which at least four deserve 
mention. The. first spin-off- involved the establishment of many 
college-school collaborative networks to collect and share 
research findings and innovations as the founder's concept 
spread rapidly across the country in the late 1940s. In some of 
the most 'successful adoptions of his idea, persons who had worked pn 
the founder's staff were hired specifically to s.et up and manage 

* A 

the arrangements . - „• 

The second new organizational form 'aljo followed from the 
success of the original network. Because of .its rapidly 
growing reputation., The Council received many requests for 
membership from far outside its service area. In these cases - 
"associate" memberships, were initially granted at a reduced fee 
but' later the associates were drawn together into their own net- 
work which grew in size to nearly 250^ members in. the 1950s. Iij the 
founder's conceptualization of the change process as first * 
involving invention and then diffusion, these associates played 
a very important role as a national diffusion network for the 
"1.01 book" and many subsequent analyses and write-ups of reforiA^. 
practices. They* also represented a. much broader sample through 
.which the Growing Edge methodology could be validated and 

extended. 4 

A third activity whicji resulted partly from the success 
of the original Council and partly from the founder's continuing % 
efforts v to assist states in formulas for financial assistance 
to schools was the school centralization program which involved 
a large number (about 275 and later 350) newly consolidated 4 * 

districts from the more rural parts, of the large state in which . 
the university resides. A special arrangement was developed^ 
for the University to provide statistical survey services to 
these districts along with the dissemination of information 
on innovations. In addition to providing a state dissemination, 
vehicle, (alongside the local arid national networks) , this ..network 

16 



tfad special significance because it supplied a rather large 
and reliable income to the university which could be used by 
the founder to greatly expand £is staff and increase his 
research capacity. 

Finally, another development of the expansionary period of 
the late 1940s and early 1950s was the creation of a Research 
Institute as a new institutional framework under the leadership 
of the founder within the administration department of the , 
college. The Research Institute became the primary seat of a 
consolidated program of research with the local,, state, and 
national network activities as the service-outreach components 
organizationally subotedinate to it. The growing clout of 
the founder within the university allowed him first to borrow 
funds from the college to provide for the start-up of the 
institute and later to provide his key lieutenants with 
professorships, at least ox\e of which. wa ^tenured. 

•It is rather difficult to assess the impact of this ^hey- 
day period in cjuanitative and fully .credible terms so long after 
the fact, but therfe were certain obvious outcomes which are 
impressive* First of all, the number pf school districts that * 
were directly influenced seems to have been large and. the areas 
6± practice Where some impact could have been felt were very 
broad. , With leach administration* of the Growing Edge, Council m 
members scored higher and higher until the instrument no longer 
discriminated amoijg them — even though districts in other parts of 
the county were still* far behind. Thus it seems probable that 
,the continued feedback of the triennial survey caused super- 
intendents of lagging districts to take specific steps to catch 
up in whatever areas seemed to be deficient. Perhaps more 
importantly, the networking activity provided an institutionalized 
mechanism for continuous reform of school practice across a 
very wide front, increasing the capacity of districts to . survey 
their own functions, find out what other districts were doing, 
and obtain access- to resources of every .'kind (including the 
talented and well-trained graduates of the founder's program) . 
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On the university side there were also 'some clear gains. 
The programs which were collectively an outgrowth of the original 
Council were able to support a dozefi or more graduate students 
continuously over "a 20-year period in 'addition to three full- 
time staff members at faculty rank. By 1961 the founder 
reported that approximately 200 research studies had been 
carried out within the Research Institute. Many of these were 
also' Ph.D. dissertations and all were related : as pieces of what 
.was probably the largest sustained and cumulative programmatic 
research effort ever undertaken . in the field of education. In 
spite of these achievements; however, the influence of the IQA 
upon the college of Education as a whole was only moderate. 
As new programs (such as a rather large "citizen education 
"project" sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation) were .taken up 
by the college, The Council turned out to be a fertile ground 
for access to schools .but ~these connections were ad' lAc -in 
nature and did not involve the extension of influence of The 
Council and Its processes' Into other college departments nor 
even to all other members of the administration department 
itself. In fact another endowed research institute existed in 
parallel to the founder's institute under its own charismatic 
leader who advocated "action research," a form of collaborative 
problem-solving i»n schools involving joint efforts of university- 
based researchers and practitioners. From this we have been 
able to discover there was* virtually no interchange between these 

two institutes. i 

On' the other hand, in the development and administration 
of the Growing Edge, the founder was able to enlist the support 
of faculty, from several departments. In the "observer's guide" 
used for scoring the instrument there were twelve .subject area 
sections called "windows" and for each window a senior professor 
was enlisted as expert consultant. The- involvement of • 
professors was not always very successful because traditionally 
"consulting" meant' lecturing to ah audience rather than working, 
-✓through an instrument to define categories. In a few cases, 



however, professors were, inspired by the process as*a rfew 

approach' to both research and graduate teaching. f 

'.For .The Council itself, an obvious and impressive outcome 
was survival and prosperity over a long period of time. ^ 
Memberships remained steady and activity levels remained high for 
at least 20 years. *n elaborated institutional structure 
developed at the college end with an impressive' measurement 
capability and .senior staff were given faculty appointments. 

The Council continued to flourish after the founder's 
retirement (1960) and death (1962) . In fact, under his anointed 
successor a new and ambitious program was undertaken to develop 
comprehensive "indicators of Quality* for schools. That ft* 
program had a life cycle of 10 years which is chronicled in 
Volume III of this series (pp. '21*35), but with the successor's 
retirement in 1972 The Council ^anguished and very nearly 
•ceased to exist in anything but name and memory. Thus, it is • 
our view that the total Council story can really be best 
understood as* two separate- stories', one ending in 1962 or 
arguably in 1972 and the other beginning about 1975. • - 
1.2.2. Case Summary Number Two: The Council R evival; Eastern 
P rivate University and Its School Network 
In 1975 the Board of Directors of The Council,- a. group 
composed entirely of school district superintendents and now 
shrunk to the five representing the only- remaining dues -paying member 
ships, suggested to. the University that the time might "be at 
hand to bring The Council- to^ an end/* The University responded by ; 
bringing the IOA under the wing of the endowed research 
institute and by appointing a new part-time director who had 
a strong commitment to supporting practice improvement at the , 
school and teacher level as well as a background in planned 
change experimentation and networking. 

The new leader breathed life 'into the IOA," first by bringing 
,* on staff energetic and creative graduate students who had had 
extensive experience as school practitioners, primarily in 
teaching and staff development roles. Together with two such . , 



assistants, she lamched a major recruitment drive to woo back 
memberships, visiting many of the superintendents and providing 
them, with a display of "new offerings, including multi-session 
''seminars for s"ta.ff at various levels on a range of topics, 
; conferences for superintendents with nationally-recognized 
speakers, and, as* an option', the services of a"fellow,"an 
•experienced graduate student who would come out to the district 
on a weekly basis as a consultant-change agent or linker. 
In all these offerings, emphasis was placed on the service 
function to schoo# districts . with no implication that districts 
would* be used* as research sites or field settings for* student 
'dissertations. In return each district was to contribute a 
modest fee of $750 ,' actually halved from the previously 
established dues schedule.. The fee was doubled if the '.'fellow'*" 
option was taken. The rejuvenation effort appears to have 
' been .successful in many respects. Memberships .increased / 
substantially (frqm 5 dues payers to 29). The secretariat 
delivered on a dizzying schedule of workshops and conferences, 
all of which were well-attended. There were 50 workshops and 
0.0 conferences over a 3 year period. In many df fihese workshops 
they succeeded in involving many teacher^ for the first time, 
in contrast to the historic > administrative focus of the IOA. 
Much of the physical and ;iogistical effort of putting on 
'conferences and workshops Was carried by the-, fellows who met as 
group, about every two weeks, both to plan activities and to* . 
report on their separate experiences as change agents within , 
their assigned districts. Each fellow experience was, different 
depending (a) on the background and inclinations of the fellow, 
and (b) the expectations and placement opportunities provided - 
by the district. In our study we traced the experiences of 
three such fellows in seme detail, because in many ways it 
was through 'the .experiences of these fellows that the life of 
the IOA was played out.- One of the most visible Outgrowths 
of the revived IOA during its second year was the development 
'of > sub-network of teac'.iers and curriculum and staff developers 
-with special interest in writing. This "writing consortium" was 



organized and coordinated by one of the fellows and involved 
four districts actively and four others, more peripherally. They 
held approximately 10 half -day workshop sessions over three 
school years, .some involving outside experts, some involving *• ^ 
sharing of craft knowledge among teachers, and some consisting 
Of working sessions, at" which materials were developed and 
analyzed.' The writing consortium' was the only focussed ^ 
activity clearly attributable to the IQA which was able to 
sustain itself with clear products and impacts over a multi- 
school year period. 

• During its. four-ysar revival phase this IOA has experienced 
some turbulence resulting from the following factors: lack of 
a clear definition of roles', lack of a distinct operational 
base; frequent, and extended leaves-of -absence by ips i ittpix;»tional 
leader? a weak, uncertain, and changing funding base', heavy 
-reliance on part-time and volunteer effort, by both university 
and school-based people', and ambivalence by the university 
regarding '-the proper uSe of its endowment;, the) importance of 
service vs. research functions; and the focus of a teacher- , 
centered vs. an administrator centered strategy. 

Some Outcomes of the Reviver . While the old Council had . 
long been known as a kind of "old boys network" for superintendents , 
the revived network deliberately sought and succeeded in 
establishing linkages' at the teacher level and the principal level 
' as well as among -district staff level persons in various roles. 
' On the other hand, the new Council has struggled without great 
success to expand the, network beyond the original core of four 
affluent subu-rban couivtiesf either to more remote suburban and 
rural areas or to the much poorer urban environments which abound in 
the immediate vicinity of the university. 

For the school districts who are most involved, however, 
the Council .provides a varied and continuing input of high 
quality expertise available to all staff levels through the 
many oonferences and workshops that are put on. The high 
* attendance levels and enthusiastic testimonials provided for 

most of these events suggests that they represent a significantly 
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increased knowledge^ acquisition capacity. Inter-collegial 
contacts across districts an4 personal .contacts with university 
professors can greatly expand the potential resource network 
that districts and individuals can draw upon. 

; The fellows program may represent the clearest' effort 
to* improve district problem-solving capacity through providing 
process expertise on-site. There is evidence that this was * 
the result at some sites. For the most part, however, fellows 
were not able to gain acceptance as general capacity-builders 
but rather fitted in as the locals saw fit to roles* or tasks, 
which locals could understand and felt were needed.* 

In spite of the outpouring of activity generate^ in the 
revival, The Council in its present form probably does not have 
great impact on* any of its member districts. Most of the 
resources it # provides are alsd provided by; other network-like 
arrangements and service agencies which 1 abound in the region. 
Thus it is generally regarded ( by superintendents as pleasant,; 
worthwhile, but somewhat inconsequential among the rather rich 
and^aried assortment of in-service and linking opportunities 

available to them. t 

Likewise, - few university informants other than the.IOA 
starf, itself, are likely to rate the IOA in its present config- 
uration as an essential' aspect of the university, something they 
could not live without. Most faculty have access to schools 
through alternative channels and no department relies on these 
districts for recruitment, or pre-service training sites, or 
research sites, or graduate placement sites/ partly because 
the University sees itself as connected to a national rather than 
a local constituency. 

For the individual graduate==gtudents who were involved- 
as fellows, however, it is quite a different story. Council-- 
involvement gave them diverse- opportunities to grow in -a 
number of different directions: to understand other educational 
settings, to learn the role of linker or change agent through 
experiencing it, to compare experiences of challenge, frustration 
and growth with each other. In many cases the initial fellow . 
experience lead to other opportunities including development of 
spin-off networks such as the writing consortium, taking on 



linking r61es in other settings, developing very solid ties 
to each, other as a peer network and developing extended ties to 
educators in the region at all. levels as well as to nationally- 
known expter.ts recruited for various workshops and conferences. 

When" comparing .the revived IOA with its historic version,' 
we see ! a clear shift in goals toward an active service 
'o.rifentation and an attempt to move down into the ranks of the 
district to get more involvement from principals and teachers. 
It also represents a. muting of the research role. 

. institutionalization of the East ern Private Network in 
It-s Revival Configuration 7 

In its present form, institutionalization appears to be some- 
what tenuous. Funding remains but is continuously threatened by 
intermittent/disinterest and competing priorities $oth within . 
the districts and within the university.. In its new- form there- 
appears to be less codification of procedures and less clarity 
regarding the scope and limits of activity. Within the university 
there is a .commitment to continuation of field services in 
something like 'the present form but the "level and consistency 
of that 'commitment is. not clear. On the school district side, 
..the commitment goes on from year to year with no assurance that, 
any particular district is seriously committed in .the long term. 

Having said this muc ft 'about the revived Council, we might 
have left the impression .that it makes a rather . weak case for 
networking between public schools and private .colleges and 
•universities. We do not believe that this is the case at all. 
In the first place, it must be seen as a rather heroic effort by 
a few people to make a bridge between these two worlds in a 
turbulent environment in Which there are many -institutional 
-alternatives with far greater resources and legitimacy. 
- Furthermore, total impact should not be measured only by numbers 
served or V the extent to which institutional memberships 
are viewed as essential. Rather in this case we should 
look to the great potential for impact on catalytic individuals 
at many different 'levels, people who can be inspired to do 
great things when the time and the setting are right. For 
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.these impacts we should not expect to be able -to - trace effects^ 
in linear fashion from the specific actlvitier cftf^ The Council- ' 

in a particular Y ear « * 

The other two cases studied and discussed^ more fully in 
.Volumes I and II of this series both represent sharp contrasts 
to The Council in either its original or its revived form, 
""^^ach is situated in a single 'state and includes as a prime 
member the largest public institution of higher 'education 
within that state. Partly for that reason both have more^elabor- . 
. ated infrastructures which have become official and publicly 
legitimized entities. This does not mean, however, that they 
are not at all comparable with "Eastern Private." On the 
contrary, there are many parallels)" particularly in such areas 
as ideology, leadership characteristics, and the problems of 
coping with limited resources and marginal ambiguous roles 
and tasks. Herewith are brief summaries of each case. 

1.2:3. Case Summary Number Three; Eastern State Un iversity 
. and Its County Teacher Center Network 
The Eastern State University (ESU") arrangement involves 
• the* College of Education's Office of Field Experiences (OFE) 
and various school districts across a relatively small, 
highly populated eastern seaboard state. There are two levels 
of interorganizational arrangement. The first level involves . 
OFE and eight collaborative programs in five county school 
districts. Representatives of these; 'eight subsystems meet 
- monthly with OFE staff and thus constitute a kind of network 

unto themselves . At a second level there are five separate and 
somewhat distinct formal, interorganizational arrangements 
between OFE and five county school districts: 

Hanburg School District 

Cardon School District 0 

Arthur School District 

Bettner-- School District • 

" Gantt School District* 

i 

*Gantt County has. two models of professional development which are 
"different from the teacher centers' model in that there is no 
full-time coordinator, hi-ndling pre-or in-service components. 
•Rather, in the secondary, education model, there is a six person > 
group of school teachers who constitute the school-based supervision 
team and part-time -Collie of .Education faculty members who 'serve 
as coordinator/supervisors for the Gantt County pre-service/in- 
service components. 

t * ; • 24 . • 
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The Office of Field Experiences is approximately fourteen 
years old*> It began in response to counties' concerns with the 
lack of coordination jin the College of Education's placement of 
student teachers. Having survived initial challenges to its 
existence and authority as*well as numerous acting directors*, 
the OFE of today has gained widespread College of Education 
/faculty support as well as field support. OFE is careful not to 
encroach on the territory of any department and endeavors to be 
responsive to the needs of the field. Furthermore, by centralizing 
control of field experiences and by recently adding a focus on 
outreach programs, OFE allows. for the amplification of strong 
fipid support— a component crucial for the existence of a state 
college of "education in these times of fiscal constraint. 

- Turning to the counties on which this analysis focuses, the 
Hanburg County IOA is twelve years old while the Cardon County 
,IOA is a relative newcomer at four years old. The Cardon 
County IOA is particularly interesting because it is the 
only arrangement with a formal governance document. This has 
particular significance for. the stability and ultimate 
institutionalization of the formal IOA. One of the provisions 
of the governance document requires a one year notice of intent 
to withdraw from the agreement— a provision which allows either 
side to salvage the interorganizational relationship and/or to 
adapt to changing conditions. Both the Hanburg and Cardon 
• arrangements, were formed in response to the needs of growing 
counties for a "window on the market of new teachers . " • -Today 
this "window on the market" is not quite as crucial as it was 
in the earlier days, of these two counties. Thus, centers 
are strengthening in-service foci to complement the original, 
heavy focus of the arrangements upon pre-service education . 

The Office of Field Experiences is headed by. a Director, 
Rob Goldman. The Associate Director, Esther Kanter, who is a 
tenured associate professor, also serves as Liaison for 
Secondary Education. The Director's Office includes a regular 

♦Challenges to OFE and its first Director Bob Ca r ter, fr om 
College of Education -departments (especially the largest and 
Sit powerful department, secondary education) resulted in 
modifications of an initially more "powerful office. 
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staff of three (a secretary and two placement assistants who 
handle the nuts'and bolts of placing student teachers in the 
field) and three graduate assistants. There is also a liaison 
faculty person from each College of Education department. 
Finally, the Teacher Center Coordinators (three from Hanburg, 
one from Cardon, one from Arthur, and one from Bettner. Counties) 

■ as well as the Gantt County Professional' Development Center-. 

Supervisors constitute the direct OFE - linkages . All of the , • 

above-noted individuals attend the monthly OFE meetings. 
Furthermore, the Coordinators hold adjunct faculty .rank in. 
either the elementary or secondary College of Education 

• Departments. - 
Cardon County has Qne kindergarten through twelfth 
grade Teacher Center which directly links the College of 
Education (through OFE) to the county schools and the county ' 
school district. With one' secondary Teacher Education Center 
and two elementary Teacher .Education Centers, Hanburg County 
has three centers which link the College of Education (through 

t 

OFE), to the County schools. 

Focusing in on the arrangements reveals some differences 
in linkage patterns in the two counties. In Hanburg County, . 
all three coordinators now report to a school district .official, 
the Supervisor of Staff Development. Each coordinator 'also 
submits an annual report "to OFE. When necessary, the 
coordinators interact with other supervisor personnel at the 

*« school district level. Additionally, each Coordinator in, 
Hanburg County has a formal Advisory Council consisting of 
teacher and principal representatives from the Center Schools. 

In Cardon County, the coordinator, .Debra Annonberg., *^ 
reports to the Deputy Superintendent and frequently interacts 
directly with other district* personnel including the Director 
of Sta£f Development* and the Director of Elementary 'Education . 

A* Poiicy \Board, consisting of the Coordinator,' representatives 
from the District . (teachers , principals, and District staff) 
and from the University (faculty and OFE^ personnel) meets twice 
yearly. The University and -District take turns in chairing - 
the' meetings. As do all other Center Coordinators and Professional 
Development Center Personnel, Debra submits her Annual Report 

O to OFE with a copy to the Superintendent. 
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Rather" than an Advisory Council, the Cardon County Center 
has an Operations Committee (with principal and teacher represen- 
tatives) .which meets monthly and focuses on operational decisions. 
The Coordinator chairs and organises the-Op.eratipns Committee 

meetings.,' . * 

"in both Cardon and Hanburg -Counties , "there are linkages between 
the coordinators and College of Education departmental liaisons 
to OFE. There are addition* 1 .linkages in the Cardon County rOA 
between the coordinator and faculty meTnbers (other than 
departmental liaisons) Who serve on the 'Policy Board. These 
additional linkages are much more- loosely coupled than the 

liaison linkages. ' 1 

Coordinators in both counties are 'allowed considerable 
programming latitude which enables them to '.'read" the particular 
needs of the district in which the Center is set and to "shape" 
the role of the Center to meet those needs. 

Such latitude also contributes to a sense of role ambiguity. 
Coordinators report that they'have "two bosses," .the university 
andithe district. When it comes to decision-making, there is. ^ 
an advantage in t'his ambiguity. One Hanburg coordinator 
•reports that "it seems to me that no one is sure— neither Eastern 

. State University, nor Hanburg County— who is supposed to be 
asking What of us," And a second coordinator notes that before ^ 
he instituted an Advisory Council, the typical pattern was for 
him to receive a fixed budget, to spend it, and to call the 

' university "or county people only when there was a particular 
problem, a need for special authorisation or additional funds. 
He had a "boss" in the county office and another "boss" .at the s 
university. Typically, he met independently with each~and , 
did a great deal of business over the phone. During the last- 
four years, OFE has become more structured' about budget 
submissions and justifications. There is much mote accountability 
now as well as an emphasis on*the utilization of advisory board 
input on budget submission. 



Realizing' this flexibility, coordinators in. Hamburg and / 
Cardpn Counties often check with one another on decision-related "■ % _ 
piat'ters, phone Rob Goldman, OF E_ Director (or, less frequently, 
Esther Kanter, Associate Director) and then phone, key . district 
' or university persons. This informal activity utilizes the 
' Linkages of the IOA but dops* not completely correspond to the 
4 f onpal decision-making 'structures/ in each county, . ' : 

The following diagram 'illustrates • arid" summarizes' th& V 
'structural linkages discussed above: * , 1 

-ft * . V 

ifigurfc i. i. - ' ' 

* LINKAGES: EASTERN STATE INTERORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENT 




_i. = tight linkage 

i---r* = weak 'linkage 
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Outcomes From .the Eastern. Stat e Network and Teacher Centers. 

The initial -inpact of these IOAs was to enhance recruitment' ^ 
selection of new teachers ("provide a window on, the talent") on 
fhe part of county and school organizations and to pr.ovide stable 
sites for student teacher placement on .the part' of the university 
organization. Related to- these outcomes was the exchange of 
fiscal/administrative resources to support c*-slte student 
teacher training: the county organization provided office spate 
and equipment on-site as well as a part-time secretary while the 
university provided a graduate assistant, funds, and courses. 
Both organizations shared the salary and selection of an on-site 

coordinator. , 

Over time, however, other impacts became more and more, 
important. In-service opportunities were provided for staff ' 
leading in Hanburg County to development of a support system 
and esprit de corps for teachers. .There was a changed 
organizational climate at 'the Hanburg School building level: 
the production norm shifted <" to another level, a more intellectual 
level'' with "more sharing" and "more freedom to talk about ideas 
and -dissent." Similarly, there was change in Cardon County at 
the district organization level with the IOA's provision of 
"help not to lose perspective" and with "internalization /of- a 

scholarly perspective." , . 

Against the backdrop of lessening needs for new teachers, 
both IOAs (as well as the £0A as a whole) have begun to focus 
more and more on in-service offerings tailored to the needs 
of the specific county and school organizations. In turn, the 
university and - its faculty have benefitted through -the 
acquisition of loci- for on-site graduate programs (and the 
concomitant increase in enrollments) as well as for field research. 

* A faculty member reported that when she, was writing a grant 
proposal , the Cardon' Teacher Center Coordinator collected 
approximately four letters of support frorti school district ^ 

. people in less than an hour! Additionally, several 
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publications and dissertations have come from joint- Center 

faculty and school system efforts. 

* The IOAs in both -couftties have contributed -to other changes 

'in the capacities of participating individuals and organizations. 

Teachers have enrolled in courses, workshops, and seminars and/or 

have acquired books , materials, and lamination. They have also had 

access to conference fees, professional associations, and 

intervisitations ; they have received support for research in a 

group setting (Cardon County) and a one-on-one setting (Hanburg . 

t » -. 

County) . Student teachers have developed classroom skills in 

an" environment characterized 'by support at the school building 
level an£ development of an esprit de corps. They have had" 
access to more than .one model. Related to center placement of 
student teachers was the flexibility of cpordinators to make 
placements and f to trouble-shoot on site - a ^Jual t benefit to 
both county and OFE organizations. / % 

Certain" outcomes depended on the particular talents and 
inclinations of thfc coordinators. In Hanburg County, there' was 1 
a coordinator who was perceived by principals as bei t ng able 
to help' teachers^ whom administrators could not reach. In Cardon 
county, there wafe a coordinator who was perceived by district 
' personnel as bei^ able to problem solve through identification 
of appropriate resources and through participation herself on • 
district problem-solving committees. The focus in Cardon County 
was District-centered; the focus in Hanburg County; was teacher- 
centered*. Thus, there were greater teacher impacts in Hanburg 
County than in Cardon County, where the ma jor teacher outcomes 
were use of equipment/laminating materials at the center and 
enrollment in courses and workshops v 

Limitations of the study precluded a systematic evaluation 
of improvements in educational practice at the classroom level. 
However, attitude changes which cou-i-d be related to practice 
improvement were reported in both counties studied. In Cardon 
County there was "a coaxing up" of teachers who, in the presence 
of student teachers "had to be on top of everything." 

- j 
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Similarly, in Hanburg County, teachers • were "on their best 
behavior" duetto the presence of student teachers. Student 
teachers also used skills and ' techniques in the classroom .which qould 
then have been adapted by . operating teacher and other 
teachers who either observed the cooperating teachers' classrooms 
or participated in the Center coordinator's seminars. ( 

Evidence for Institutionalizati on of Eastern State 
Arrangements 

In concluding this brief summary of the Eastern .Public 
case it is important to note that institutionalization has been 
'achieved in a number of respects both at the level of the arrangement 
as a whole (the OFE network) and with respect, to each of the 
, county arrangements studied. At the College of Education OFE 
seems to have a secure status as a structural element with a 
recognizable importance and clear lines of responsibility, function, 
staffing, and budget. Although there have been transformations 
over' the years that have reduced ' scope and visibility, these 
changes have also brought stability and reduced tensions, A 
survivor of budget and interdepartmental battles over 14 years, 
the OFE seems destined to continue- in something like its present % 
form into the mid-1980s and perhaps beyond. Within the overall . 
arrangement, relations with particular county districts will 
likely ebb and flow as they have done in the past, but in the 
two counties studied arrangements for the present seem secure. 
The three centers in one county now have survived over ten years , 
including more than one leadership turnover, and have managed 
to retain level funding when many other programs were -going 
under. The Cardon County site, in four years existence has 
also survived a leadership turnover, and with its solid 
contractual base and governance arrangement seems reasonably, 
secure for the near future. • 

1 2.4. case Summary Number Four; The Midwestern Statewide 
Network and Its Teacher. Center S atellites 
• The Midwestern Teacher Center project operates in a large, 
relatively sparsely populated State, such that school districts 
ai/d state colleges are isolated from one another, especially 
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during the winter months. The State is wealthy, with one of the 
highest per capita income levels in the country, but , its 
investment in eduqation, especially at the school level, is 
comparatively low, given its resource base. 

• In 1976, a college dean at North, Central University, an4 his 
associates generated t:he concept of a federation of teacher 
centers .spanning the State and loosely linked thorough a 
coordinating body comprising delegated teachers, administrators 
and college .staff who would jointly manage each of the local - 
teacher centers. .The idea was to build a "statewide "network" 
of professional 4evelopmeht centers "for teachers, with a home 
.base at North Central University, one of the two major State 
* institutions of higher education. The project 'subsequently 
received funding from a private foundation and opened with 
four 'teacher centers in 1977-78.. By ,1980, ^nine such centers 

K 

were operational state, with plans for the creation of 

two more* the following year.* Each^ center was viewed**as unique 
^rid locally grounded; when they came „ together , it wa's chiefly 
to exchange experiences, plan collaborative projects, discuss 
educational policy 'at the state anjd local levels and decide how 
to allocate their foundation funds. 

This state-wide network had an ideological core. The 
project's founders believed, that increases in pupil achievement 
and social-emotional competence would only result from a 
corresponding provision for continued professional development 
among teachers. Pupil growth was predicated on teacher growth. 
Also, it was felt that teachers were their own best judges of 
the type of^Nipgrading, experiences, and resources they -would 
need. EssentiaTt^T local learning institutions such as 
universities and district-administrated in-service training 
should pattern their programs on the staff development needs 
articulated by teachers as a vehicle for improving their^ 
instructional practices. "There t was also a corollary: 
teaoher-generaged craft knowf edge was seen as a •powerful 
and valid base for designing curricula, instructional formats 



and modes of evaluation. A mechanism was needed to provide the 
exchange of craft knowledge, including the dissemination of 
promising new practices and products, and to fiistill these ^ 
data in a form which university-level staff could translate into • 
their teaching and research* 

Many of these ideas had already been incorporated in an \ 
experimental degree program at North Central University, which 
'had attracted national attention before and, to a •lesser extent, 
after it was re-integrated with the existing college of education. 
The program drew a large number Vf recruits across the State-, 
in particular, a group of enterprising school administrators 
who, after completing the M'.A. , and, for. about 15, Ph.D. 
degrees, took on key responsibilities as local district-level 
administrators, state college professors and deans and senior 
administrators in the State office .of education. 

'The' dean also figured prominently in the proposal writing 
and negotiations resulting in a five-year grant of $400,000 
from a private foundation. The. grant helped to pay salaries and 
the purchase of materials at the four founding centers, but \ 
provisions were made in all cases for local school districts 
or State colleges to pick up progressively the full costs of 
teacher center operations by the end of the five-year period. 
Each of the four centers had a unique program, but all included 
a basic repertoire of one-shot workshops, an ongoing resource , 
bank of materials, special projects (e.g., poets forking in 
local schools", introduction of micro-computers) , meetings -among 
teacher and -community groups anymore consequential or continuous 
training events leading to B. A. -level or M.A.-levkl credits. 
Each center also had'a "policy board" ' comprising (delegates from* 
the local teachers' union,^district office,, state 1 college or 
university and, income instances, from the local community. 

State-Level Outcomes . The State-wide\eachter center network 
has been chiefly an assembly pf individual centers, to which 
its delegages minister. Its effects are more palpable at the 
local level, which "is also in keeping with the /prevalent policy 
of de-centralization, uniqueness and networking. There have 
been, however, secondary effects at the Statewide level along 
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with outcomes in local centers which result. from their 
participation in a collective enterprise. 

In itself the State-level network has barely achieved a 
firm' institutional identity in its relatively short life. In has, 
however, created a distinct role for itself as a vehicle for 
the dissemination of new curricula, media_(e.g., educational 
T.V.), special' projects (the State's Centennial Celebration) 
and of s6me teacher upgrading' efforts. -• The .nine existing 
centers practically blanket the State, each covering -a, large 
number of school districts and, as such, streamlining 
dissemination from the "State office., Relatedly, participation 
in, the State-level network, and more particularly, in its 
policy'and advisory boards,. have increased the local status of 
its delegates, who are perceived as more cosmopolitan, better . 
connected and more- influential at the regional and State levels. 

'When network' delegates assemble, the result is a state-wide 
forum for discussion of educational issues between teachers,' 
school administrators, college and university staff and state- 
level administrators. These discussions have direct impacts on 
state educational policy^and on local policy. Similarly, 
meetings of the advisory board and of the several teacher 
center coordinators accelerate 4 the dif fusion of new ideas and of 
new techniques or products appearing to, have • "worked" in one 
Jurisdiction. In a more general sense, state-level meetings 
•and- coordinator projects increase exchanges of practice- 
relevant knowledge among educators who typically have very . 
few cross-role cummunications , (i.e., between college professors, 
school administrators and teachers) and a sparse diet of wi thin- 
role exchanges due to their geographical dispersion. / 

The four original centers have had varied fates. The two 
studied in detail, Arcadia and Three Rivers, have measurably 
increased. their- offerings, audience, , and base of support, 
although Three Rivers has been weakened by staff turnover and by 
uneven support from district administrators. Less- data % were 
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collected from- the .other -two founding centers, but there is 
evidence of personnel turnover and indications that local 
Superintendents and State college deans are unwilling or unable,- " ^ 
in a fiscally lean period, to Irnake up the full amounts of the 
foundation grant as that source is depleted 'in 1?81. 
* • The fiye centers which became operational in 1979-80 
have had rough sledding, although data are thin here as well. 
Making one's way economically and politically in the local 
landscape was not easyv It appeared that firm patronage and 
commitment at either the State college level or district office 
level w'as harder to" obtain than' for the first four centers. 
Nevertheless, the' State-level policy board of the Teacher 
Center Network went 'ahead with plans to consolidate existing 
centers an'd to open two new ones. . « 

.Funds have been difficult to come by. Three funding 
proposals*- to the foundation sponsoring the^ original grant, 
to the State-level education off ice arid to the federal government - 
have, been turned down. Some smai;-scale projects have been 
launched (writers in the schools, in-service -upgrading of 'the 
qualifications of multi-age classroom teachers.) 

\. It is not clear 'what will happen at the State level when 
local. school districts and/or colleges assume total funding. 
There may well be only a skeletal coordination function, such that 
the whole network is' little more than the sum of its individual 
.centers v With State -or federal funding, on the other hand', 
the network can expand to a more prominent - role in disseminating ^ 
new practices, systematically*upgrading teacher qualification's, and 
multiplying exchanges between knowledge-prodycing. and consuming . 
institutions. What is' already clear is that .the network has _ 
led to the local creation* pf intermediary centers spanning colleges 
or universities with^schools and thereby increasing both the rate 
and the amount of practice-relevant knowledge flowing into both . 
'institutions. Finally, there has been a uniform process of goal 
enlargement within the participating' colleges and universities 
as a result of their affiliation with these centers . The in- . 



service training function h'a's increased significantly by relation 
to the pre-service function, and the involvement *~of college staff % 
in instructional problem-solving has risen concurrently! 
1.2.4.1. The Arcadia Teagher Center ,i * . _ f * 

Arcadia was-J:he primary locus of site analysis, • It represents 
tt*e most successful of the* teacher centers in 'the Midwestern, 
network .imjterms of rate of expansion, sco^e and magnitude of, 
outcomes achieved and solidity of institutional foundations. /- 
In fact, to the extent that site and program characteristics can 
be replicated, -Arcadia is a good candidate ^"model" for • the^ v 
creation, of intermediary Agencies successfully spanning community 
colleges and local schools. , - ( ' 

The teacher center is located in the basement of the 

Tocal community (State) four-year ""'college which services the 

surrounding area. «, B<3th the cpllege (650 students including ^35 

teachers in braining) and tehe town (pop, 3,000) are small," as 

are the surrounding counties, but two of the largest cities 

in the State are 'nearby (40 miles arid 60 miles). The area 

*i£ , prodigiously jfertile and, to listen to local inhabitants, 

'Immensely wealthy, although' little of this is "conspicuous in ' • 

Arcadia itself and in Arcadia State College, ^ 

" " * . * * * ■ 

- The center staffed by a full-time coordinator, Dr. 

Lessin^, "and full-time staff member, both of whom parry, full ~. 

teaching loads as associate and assistant professor, respectively, 

in the elementary education department of 1^he> college. , -There is* 

a part-time secretary/documentalist and some work -study college . 

students to help with cataloguing and use' pfi the centers video 

equipment, canoes, skis, etc. ^ 

The center is an outgrowth of the coordinator 1 s teaching. 

Working 'exclusively with elementary-level teacher candidates, he t 

found the ^traditional lecturing and seminar .format to be both 

restrictive and too far removed from natural classroom conditions. 

As he accumulated" an ever-increasing stock of . materials 

(instructional kits , ^ activity books, reading .series) , integrated i 

curriculum displays ("learning centers""), to better -approximate the 



type of "methods" or "strategies" 'used by classroom teachers, "the 
lecture rooms at Arcadia State became cluttered, thereby annoying 
colleagues. Dr. Lessing then cast .about for more space, 
identifying and obtaining an unused cafeteria 75' by 75' along 
with two adjoining rooms'. The room was gradually refurbished and 
cumulatively' stocked with scrounged material,' and became an enormous 
repository'of curriculum materials, texts /learning packages; 
teacher-made ideas and games; science inquiry, and observation 
units; mathematical reasons idea books and games; audio-visual * 
materials (filmstrips, records, and later* video tapes); 
cooking and sewing equipment; carpentry materials and' darkroom , 
equipment,, often arrayed by theme or, as in phe case of the 
pre-school area, set up as in a materials-rich classroom. These 
several areas were reconfigured periodically and consistently 
added to in such a way as to make all; materials accessible for 
easy browsing. Interspersed among these resource arrays were 
smaller" areas with indirect lighting and armchairs or sofas for 
'conversations, informal seminars or for .reading the professional 
and general public magazines on surrounding shelves. The 
ad joinin-g 'rooms were used for instructional and office ^space 
but also held displays of reading series, and later on, were 
^expanded into specialized resource banks for activities in nature 
study and energy education. 

*. In the academic year 1976-77, Lessing had just taken over 
the abandoned cafeteria and was using it as an instructional 
"space and resource center for pre-service 'teachers taking his 
"teaching strategy" courses.' He was then offered part of an 
•in-service training ..project to upgrade the formal credentials 
,pf pre-school teachers, which initiated him into in-service 
training, provided funds for the purchase of more materials and 
involved team-teaqhing with staff members in his own and cognate 
departments. At approximately' the same time, he was contacted by 
the dean at North Central University, who sounded him out on 
Arcadia's interest in the proposed Midwestern Teacher Center 
Network. Lessing had dorie his doctorate at North Central 
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University under the experimental graduate program. Of the 
four charter teacher centers receiving foundation funds in 
'1977-78, Arcadia was the only center that "was already functioning 

- But bulk*'of the foundation ..funding appears to Jiave gone 
into th£ enrichment of the resource bank /.which rapidly became 
voluminous. Increasingly, local and county teachers were 
asked to recommend purchases , all , of • which were made, including 
in areas* such as driver education, music, and dance, and more 
significantly/ in all the secondary-level subject areas. By 
1979-80, approximately 200 items were either .checked out or 
returned each month by area teachers during the school year.^ 
By l$80-pi, the center had logged about 3 /000 C "users" (workshops • 
participants or drop-ins) annually, mahy of them repeaters. 4 
Field. researcher estimates of use were. that 65% of elementary- 
level, teachers and 35%, of secondary-level teachers were habitual 
\isers of the center, i.e., u§ed it for several functions. •%a % . • 

Apart from the resource-borrowing function, the center 
developed and refined a pore set of* in-service formats: 

o A one-shot workshop series on general topics 
(Nazi Germany, children 1 s* literature, drama - 
* tization of poetry and theater) ; 

o A two-wefek internship, during which local teacfters 
brought their classes, in daily for instruction in ^ 
new "teaching strategies" by pre-service students.; x 

o Participation in one, or two projects common tp 

at least one other center in the staterwide network 
(poets in the schools, energy education) 

o A one-week summer workshop, during which participants 
fprmulated a classroom-level project, consulted both 
the resource bank and staff in the appropriate . 
departments at , Arcadia State, tpok the resource 
materials back to their classrooms and submitted 
samples of lesson plans and pupils 1 work to teacher 
center staff; 

o Suinmer workshops by theme "-(reading in the content 
areas, nature studies), usually involving the 
production of materials and simulated use under 
classroom conditions; 

* o A project involving the local community , e.g., 
the design, o°f a nature studies area adjoining 
the town, to which county teachers could bring % - 

pupils and which residents could use as a park and 
cross-country ski area. 
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Many of these ventures had common* organizational and political 
features, which constitute a starter set of mediator variables 
helping to account for the pervasive, of ten dramatic outcomes of 
the center listed briefly below. First, all activities were 
centered around materials. Pre-service students and in-service 
workshops participants spent most of their' time examining, - 
discussing, making and, when possible, trying out the various kits, 
games, idea formats series, and back-up equipment. Basically, 
craft knowledge was generated , communicated, evaluated, and 
refined through interactions between artisans. "Secondly, many 
of the workshops were linked to some sort of follow-through 
'activity. In the summer workshops ,* for example, participants 
had .to try out the practices they^ had planned to implement while 
at the center arrd to' report on them. Teachers visiting the 
nature -studies area were expected to do follow-up exercises. 
Teachers who had requested pre-service students to model an 
inquiry approach to teaching science typically f elt^motivated , 
and obliged to follow through, especially since they had observed 
their own pupils being taught. A third and less tangible 
feature was the low-key congeniality of the setting: browsing*, 
workshops, even pre-service instruction were carried on in an 
informal, physically comfortable space (described in the center 
newsletter as "informal and industrious") to which participants 
appeared to come eagerly and to remain as long as possible. 
Some informants .spoke of a "community" or "sort of a family" 
built up in and 'through the center. This was especially the 
case with former pre-service students who then returned to the 
center as in-service workshop participants or browsers-borrowers; 
but it was equally true of veteran teachers who explained their 
sentiment by evoking the "professional respect in there; itjs 
like 'professionals talking to other professionals who care about 
them." These are elusive qualities to evaluate, but they 
were continuously mentioned by informants and seeded to cluster 
"around such attributes as the informality of the setting, the 
non-threatening nature of discussions and 'experimentation with 
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materials, the responsiveness of center staff to requests and the 
creation of new interpersonal networks, between teachers in schools 
within a 50-mile" radius of the center. Finally, the center 
coordinator made repeated attempts to involve other Arcadia n- 
State staff in the center, either as resources for summer 
interns designing a- project, as part of a t team 'to carry out a 
short-term training session. qr simply as users o£ the center 
(borrowing materials, teaching their courses in the center) . 

Arcadia Teacher Center Outcomes , The two center staff 
members, their department and the Psychology ajid Ed\ica'tion 
section enjoyed an enhanced institutional reputation .with the ^ 
widening awareness of the Center's success and collected a Series 
of bargaining chips which were later traded in the form of 
increased physical space for the center and a prcpjected increase 
in staffing in the five-year 'plan. The center became something 
of a showpiece for the department and the State college who 
were competing with neighboring institutions for high-school 
graduates from a fast-declining pool of teachers in training.* 
That Arcadia held its own not only in recruitment but also in 
subsequent placement of its graduates^was attributed to a grea't 
extent to the center, which then enjoyed enhanced status. 
There were other forms of usually -implicit Margining and exchange 
For instance, school administrators reciprocated teacher center , 
services by giving teachers more released time during school 
hours, by bussingpupils into the center for work with .pre-service 
candidates, by donating materials. 

At the individual level, teachers reported a more intense - 
and consequential exchange of materials, ideas and instructional 
techniques as a result of teacher center use. Much of the 
exchange occurred primarily at the center, but sortie resulted 
from social networks created after workshops were over. There 
were also systematic reports of increased professional' exchanges 
within the schools; teachers would, for example, return from the 
center v&Lth "a surprise" for a colleague or, . .alternatively, 



would pass on materials or idea formats to others. Time w^s also 
set aside during staff meetings to propose purchases, workshops 
or special projects to the center, an activity which involved 
local teachers in more substantive exchanges. 

• There was a similar phenemonon within the State - College . 
Staff members in the center worked together on a daily basis; 
other departmental members came in for special .projects or as 
resources.. Team-teaching experiments were, undertaken across 
departments whose members worked as well with pre-service 
teachers. More distant departments (music, mathematics, physical 
education) borrowed center" materials or taught courses there". 
More significant, continuous ^links were established between 
local schools and the center, whose staff considered itself 
"on call" to the' eight school districts it serviced. 

Testimony from teachers was embarrassingly evangelical, 
with references to "rejuvenation" and "revitalization . " 
Basically, as one informant said, "I use the center to feel I 'm 
an O.K. teacher," to ward off- stagnation and "get re -enthused.-" _ 
The center 'provided a sense of "feeling abreast with my 
field" and "getting updated," which took on more significance" in ; 
a rural region which had had,, up to that point, ,almos,t no- re- 
sources for professional development aside from summer courses. 
Several informants also mentioned pressing their superintendents 
'for more local in-service as a consequence of their center 

experience. • ' 

Within the college, the two center staff members dwelled more 
on the costs of a drastically increased outreach activity. Both 
felt they had less time available for teaching or course 
preparation; one felt that the strong emphasis on hands-on teaching 
reduced course coverage' and more conceptual inputs. At the 
organizational level,, however*,, the center." thrived. During 
the 18 months of- this study, its physical space was doubled, 
its support staff put on stable college funds and its program - 
made the centerpiece b£ a proposal to grant graduate-level 
certification for a new program in elementary education. 
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Such a program would, of necessity, generate revenue to the 
college through in-service enrollments. 

. Practice Improvement Outcomes at Arcadia . Teachers " ^ 
reported, uniformly an enriched materials base and a more diverse 
repertoire of activities as .a result of f enter use. Some 
tied this to pupil gains; most claimed more generally that they 
^were more effective in the classroom- This wa^L especially the 
case for areas in which teachers felt weak, a Anding replicated 
at the Three Rivers site (see below). There were* two additional 
findings of interest. Informants invariably mentioned at least 
one incident in which the center served as a crutch, stimulant, 
or repository for undertaking changes in the classroom. Many - 
felt that they would not have followed through on these projects., 
without the' structure provided in the workshop .format. All 
claimed that classroom practice had been measurably improved; 
most said that- the^ were encouraged thereby to try another, 
sometimes more ambitious, project. * A second finding of note: 
although all respondents felt that the center was pluralistic, 
i.e., did not advocate a particular approach or theory, several 
remarked that their style of instruction had changed. ^There 
was more pupil self -direction, individualization of instructional 
treatments and integration of curricula as, for example, in a 
learning center approach observed in one school. Much of this 
appeared to stem from the materials-based nature of the, center's 
resources and from .observations of pre-service students using 
inquiry and simulation. approaches with the visiting teacher's 
pupils. 

Institutionalization at Arcadia . Teachers have come to view 
the center ".a-s an extension of my school; it's the first place. 
I think to 'go when- I - have a problem or when I start getting 
organized in the fall." Workshop participation also appears 
tto be built into their professional routines, as does the 
ordering of materials and the scanning of the newsletter for 
new materials received. Local and district school administrators 
appear tp view the center as a bottomless resource repository 
for their staff for which they pay virtually nothing. The 
State college administration also supports the center unequivocal 



and derives very tangible rewards from it. The portion of 
budget accounted for by the foundation grant has been picked 

• up by the collage. ' 
I e 2'. 4.2. The Three Rivers Teachin g Center 

The Three Rivers teacher center is situated in one of the 
larger (pop. 45,000) cities in the state, one whose economy 
depends to a great extent on North Central University and a .. 

nearby military base. * * 

This center resulted from' two years (1975-1977) of informal 
talks between staff at the college of education at North Central 
and delegates of the' local teacher's union, Some of the 
participating teachers were skeptical initially/feeling that 
the university was too far removed from local practices to be 
effective and fearing university control of teacher center 
activities. There. are indications that teachers felt intimidated, 
by the university* so much so that one of the.prime achievements 
of the center was that of reducing social distance between the x 
college of education and local teachers. 

Similarly, local administrators were doubtful about' the 
venture, questioning the ultimate utility of teacher-directed 
in-service .training and looking ahead to the time when the entire 
teacher center budget would have to be picked up by the district. 
An early proposal by the dean. was flatly rejected, but a later •■ 
effort involving a faculty member with good Three Rivers ties 
was accepted by both administrators and teachers , in part because 
the concept was attractive and external funding was available. 

The initial two years (1977-79) were rocky. The district 
provided poor facilities (a reflection, perhaps, of the priority 
given the project) , "and eventually refurbished a garage appended 
to the city's library at one edge of the city. These quarters 
were gradually rearranged, attractively decorated and well-stocked 
with materials, but their limited size (about 1/3 the original 
space of the Arcadia Center) and their relative isolation 
continued "to plague teacher center staff and users alike. At 
the same time, ineffective leadership and staff turnover made for 
stable enterprise, kept alive essentially by external 
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funds., the. strong 'commitment on the part of North Central 
University and the perceived viability of the teacher center 
concept. 

By the 1979-80 school year, the center was on its feet,, 
having found an energetic and interpersonally skillful 
co-coordinator, Brenda Kane, a graduate * teaching. assistant * 
in elementary education" at North Central. There were, however, 
departures of two co-coordinators and persistent role confusion 
among center staff. During those two years, a diverse and 
relatively successful activity format was elaborated, consisting 

of: • \ . 

o one-shot workshops, for the most part on practice- 
relevant topics such as geometric art, songs for 
the classr6om, using the' newspaper in the classroom,* ' 
etc . ; 

o continuous workshops, some of which were used for 
graduate-level credit at North Central University 
(law for educators, adolescent development) ; 

o drop-in and materials-lending; 

o meetings or local community, groups; 

o "sharing" evenings for specialized teaching units, 

e.g., special education teachers, mathematics teachers; 

o display and circulation in district schools of 

"activity centers" (integrated ^curriculum units with 
suggestions for in-classroom activities) 

o special project's, some of which were , carried; on also 
' at other teacher centers in the network (poets in 
the classrooms ,. micro-computers) . ^ 

o on-call services to building administrators and users. 

In 1979-80 and 1980-81, the center became increasingly 
visible to district and, progressively, to outlying county 
teachers. Attendance and drop-ins increased; the center registered 
2,200 users in 1979-80 and 3,000 in 1980-81. Of these, there 
emerged a small core of teachers /mosly at the elementary level, 
who drew on center staff not only as resource finders but 
also as solution-givers and process helpers. in .implementing 
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instructional changes. Support by principals also grew. Both ' - 
the poets in the classroom and micro-computer projects were, 
successful,, the latter significantly so: teachers reconfigure* 
classrooms, called on one another as consultants and reported 
dramatic gains in pupil motivation, engaged time on task and 
achievement. 

The center also experimented with the formula of teachers 
giving workshops to their peers, with mixed results. There is 
' evidence (see below) that practices circulated more rapidly 
within local schools as a result and that both workshop leaders 
and. their principals bathedin the glow of social recognition 
for their new roles^ But there is also some evidence of partial 
boycotting of teachers perceived as "prima donnas" or "arrogant" , 
by .others who found it hard to acknowledge the ierit of practices 

invented by their peers. 

In the fall of 1980, as the Three Rivers district met to 
elaborate a reduced budget for the next calendar year, funds for 
the teacher center, including a sizeable increase in the 
proportion to be carried by the school district, were stiken 
from the budget, on the ground that they were less critical 
than activities impacting the classroom directly. Involved in, 
this decision were the cwo assistant superintendents who served 
on the teacher center policy board. There ensued a rapid ' 
mobilization of local teachers and university staff, who 
intervened with school board members prior to the session 
itself.- Eighty percent of the teacher center budget was reinstated, 
We incident appeared to have boosted support -from the teaching 
community, even among non-users who spoke of "them" (district ^ 
■administrators) taking away "our" teacher center. Local ./ 

ownership appeared far stronger after the incident. Nevertheless, 

the twenty percent budget shortfall led to a reduction in the 
'activities and drop-in hours of the center, and several teachers 

predicted that when the district took over the full costs of the 

center, it would act gradually to dismantle it. 

Outcomes . The center provided status enhancement to teachers 
•in* three ways: giving social recognition through the investment 

made on their behalf by North Central professors, acquiring 
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credits toward post-graduate degrees which could eventually 
aid in promotion, and enhancing the status of those teachers who 
gave workshops on their own practices. The university gained 
in status for having originated the state-wide network more than 
for having helped to found the local center. The teacher center 
coordinator, who was a graduate assistant at North Central 

» 

University, came to .be perceived as an expert on the needs 
and characteristics of practitioners, and to take on the role 
of the formal conduit between the university and local schools. 

There were also some power shifts worth noting. As the 
teacher center centralized the bulk of in-service training, 
district administrators and school principals lost some control 
over the choice of training events and trainers. Here was a" 
classic instance of tacit inter-institutional bargaining; 'the 
so'uool district gained in capacity but lost in control and. 
implicitly agreed to the transaction. 

One project involving microcomputers induced a considerable 
number- of within-building exchanges. Some exchanges of materials 
experiences and ideas between buildings were also. reported. 
Institutionally, the teacher center provided a more formalized 
structure for access to university expertise, replacing to^ some 
degree the "old boys' network" which school administrators had 
used to contact university staff on a problem-by-problem basis. 

At the university, individual professors in t the "elementary 
education department felt that they now had more contact with 
and interest in .practitioners, whereas their prior concerns 
'had been primarily with pre-service students. For the college 
of education as a whole, the teacher center had become the chief, 
if. not the sole, vehicle for contacts with local schools.. . 
Increasingly) in fact, the teacher center played a linkino 
role, putting university staff* in contact with school personnel, 
organizing certificate-granting programs to be attended by 
teachers and -taught by North Central staff; matching research 
foci in the elementary education department with expressed needs 
of teachers as these surfaced during teacher center events. 

♦ 
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Individual teachers associated activity. at the .center with, 
professional. growth. Testimony was not/- as strong as at Arcadia- 
possibly because of the absende of alternative knowledge resources 
in Arcadia--but the direction was similar., Teachers felt they 
could remain "up to date," that they how had more resources 
available for practice improvement and that the center was a 
stagnation-a^hter, a source of skill extension' and a stimulant 
to the adoption of new practices. Finally, the center provided 
teachers with access to "the best practices other teachers 

around here are using . 

Organizationally, teachers and administrators credited the 
center with increasing the circulation of new ideas and practice^, 
with providing a support system for teachers which had been more; , 
random and fluid in the past and with the more rapid dissemination 
of university knowledge and instrumentation. The final item J 
warrants an illustration, since it touches the core of knowledge 
transfer between knowledge -producing and using units'. A math j * 
professor, in experimenting with the measurement of children's/ 
computation and logical reasoning processes, began to use • j 
micro-computers both as a diagnostic and an instructional device. 
He showed the device to staff .members at the center, who organized 
a workshop, for which the professor provided sample programs jnd ^ 
the micro-processor itself. Very rapidly, the hardware .and programs 
were checked -out and extended (a wider range of programs, .a second 
micro-processor) , with wide-ranging impacts a^the classroom 'level . 
The story ends ultimately with the purchase by 'the district j>f 
-17 micro-processors, -largely as a result of teacher center 



activity. ' . j 

The professor's interaction with in-service teachers also 

led to revisions in his teaching at the university and his j - 
research orientations,, both of which became "more, complex, (more 
open to dissonant information, more of an asker of questions, 
than a delivery of solutions." / 
There were other modest institutional changes at thej 
university which *merit mentioning: a shift in priorities -jore 
fully to in-service training and consultation, increased revenues, 
through enrollment in center-organized workshops which ccAild 
be used for continuing credit, extension of resources fo; 



coursework to the teacher center -resource bank ai\d, on a less 
sanguine note, role overload on the* professors in .the elementary 

educational department who worked closely with the center. 

*• 

The Three Rivers Genter was defined, ? perhaps mpre sharply 
than the other centers, as a resource 'for,, between and by teachers. 
That the university chose to N sponsor sucfi a center arid to\elevate . 
the social status of craft knowledge was ari additional reinforce- 
ment/ Along with decrements in- craft pride came some raising of 
collective consciousness and, with that, *<a somewhat more militant \ 
note in discussions with school , administ*ra tors . ^ 

Practice. Improvement . Teachers reported that the center Tiad 
helped demonstrably to jenrich* their curriculum and store, of 
instructional mateyiars, £nd had led to more diversity in th& * - 
organization of "classroom % instruction . The same^ finding emerged 
from a -surVey conducted by a North Central graduate student. The 
center also served to make teachers stronger in areas m which 
they felt underqualif ied, particularly' in science. Where x 
activity centers had been distributed and*teachers had taken 
workshops in this domain, % there was evidence of greater integration 
of curriculum in the' dULassroom., The micro-computer and poets- 
in-the-classroom projects £>oth led to assertive claims of 
instructional effectiveness and pupil' gains. 

In the university, staff* members who had worked with center 
participants 4 claimed that th^ now had "a more complex vision of 
schooj. practice" and . that* their teaching was, more practitioner- 
sensitive, more "grounded." For the few who had research 
activity underway, the outcome was analogous. In a more macro- 
organizational* sense, the dean felt that the center provided a 
more, rapid and efficient conduit for the dissemination of „ 
conceptval and instrumental knowledge from the university to 
practitioners. * 

Institutionalization . The Three Rivers Center is not 
strongly institutionalized. Although its outreach is increasingly 
wider (according to denter statistics, nearly half the elementary 
level teachers and one-quarter of the secondary level teachers in 
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the district used the center in 1979-80), its activities are 
not "seen as indispensible to district teachers or administrators, 
nor to the university staff as a. whole. Its strongest support 
..comes from Saganne, the college dean, a pirime mover in the 
founding of the center to which he has a' personal commitment. 
But the center is, here as well, "only one of our commitments and 
not a major »ne compared with our teaching." The center appears 
to be orphaned, without string claims of ownership made by the 
the university or the school district. Only recently has teacher 

* commitment solidified, and it may be more related to teacher- 
administrator conflict than to center support per se. Rewards 
accruing to teachers are concrete and numerous, but they mesh ' 
with other practice-improving inputs availably in- the district 
•which thus dilute the impact made specifically by the teacher 

center. Rewards at administrative level are also present, but 
are intermixed with reservations about the whole enterprise. 
/ tew university staff profit directly. i 

. ".Stable funding is uncertain. 'Unlike the Arcadia center,' 
Three -Rivers has no back-up resource base. It pays for its 
autonomy in reduced budgetary and institutional support , having 

* already been cut back for 1981. Nor does it provide steady • 
rewards for its personnel,' among whom more turnover is likely. 

* Ironically, although "the Three Rivers center has become highly 

* "visible' and familiar to local practitioners, and has created . 
durable' links with a small set of university staff, its • • 
institutional base remains fragile. , v • 

'. Institutionalization of the State-Wide Network . As a set, 
the 9 centers have not as yet achieved stable institutionalization ; 

* ' (see table VI-1) , in part owing to their youth. They are seen 
' locally as a -legitimate, even inspiring organ for staff development , 

but not as a core function. They provide clear rewards to' 
teachers and, thereby, to school district administrators , but 
are sometimes viewed as "frills-" by the latter. Their ^ 
relationship with the State colleges or universities to which many 
centers are connected has been, on the whole, tentative, but it 
has drawn these institutions into an -expanded in-service role, 
whereas their conventional mandate was almost exclusively 
pre-service. Support, is still soft,- especially in the case of 



new centers with an embryonic set, of activities and no firm 
> budgetary basjb. As these centers turn, to school districts and 
colleges to which they are only partially yoked and which * 
themselves are financially strapped/ they come away with little 
Support has been stronger in cases where teacher centers have 
sponsored workshops or c<purses which are then applied as 
college-level ccedits. The college ' earns revenue from programs 
which the centers have designed ^publicized., housed, and 
administered. The data' suggest th^t, as the-web of of ten ■ 
implicit and non-|>rogrammatic interdependences between centers 
and state colleges g;rows and differentiates, lgcal support . > 
..increases and other kindte of* knowledge-based exchanges occur 
''between teachers and college staff. * 



L.3 PATTERNS 

• The task of this volume is to put together the lessons 
from each of these cases. To do so we must first establish' some 
crucial underlying similarities, that is, to demonstrate that in 
each case we are really talking about the same kind of pheno- - 
menon. Having done this, we then need to establish some 
important ""and interesting' differences , differences which 
will be instructive to future efforts or those who 'would engage ( 
in them. To identify such similarities and differences, we 
need to abstract from the" narratives certain -patterns , schema 
•or frameworks of understanding. Perhaps the most obvious • 
of these is the structure of interconnections between people . 
and between organizations which they each represent. . Having 
defined the structural properties * and having noted their 
similarities and differences we will 'then want to delve into 
substance, beginning with the motives of the parties which 
. they bring together. Generally speaking each arrangement 
can be seen as a complex transaction involving the exchange of 
many "items, goods, services, money, ideas, inspiration, 
approval, knowledge, etc. How are these transactions similar ., 
and .different among the three cases? A third w^y to look 
atfibe narrative's is as representations of systems, entities 
with boundaries and purposes and products, with self -maintaining 
and self -enhancing capacities. How clearly delineated, and 
viable are 'these arrangements as organic systems? Are some 
more viable than others? Can productive transactions occur 
'between complex organizations without the mediation of 
arrangements/which are, themselves, reified as organizational 
entities? A fourth type of pattern which we think comes through 
these narratives occurs on the time dimension, changes over 
time, growth, maturity, decline revival and -so on. We call 
these patterns the " rhythms of time ." There are, of course, 
other patterns beside these four, but this is a good starting . 
set which allows us to address the most important questions 
in this study. ' - • 
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±.3.1 IOAs as Connective Structures 

As the term implies, "interorganizational arrangements" 
(IOAs) are first of all' connectors between organizations. But 
what are organizations? They, too, can be viewed as sets of 
connections. The simplest organizations consist largely of 
people and their connections; the more complex involve sub-units 
or sub-orgahizations and their connections as well. Thus a 
complex organizations is already an "interorganizational 
arrangement" in a very real sense. What we mean, of course, 
is that we are looking at new connections that are made between 
pre-existing organizations within which there are pre-existing 
connections of a stronger and more durable type. Already with 
these words, however, one can see the dilemma: are these intra- 
organizational ties always stronger and more durable? And if 
'they are sometimes not so, what are the consequences for 
the "organizations" so connected? The possibility then arises 
that new interorganizational. arrangements can threaten and even 
destroy existing organizations, and as these connections become 
stronger i the IOA takes on more and more the aspect of an 
organization itself. 

In the cases we studied, inter organizational connections were 
generally much weaker than jntrao rganizational connections. 
In a few instances, however, this seemed not to be the case. 
In the first case of 'the historic Council , interdependencies 
within the IOA became extremely strong and led to the formation 
of a sub-system of high potency and productivity in its own 
right. In the last case of the Arcadia teacher center the same 
level of potency and intensity of interaction ^and attachment 
was achieved within a microcosmic educational environment but 
without the isolation of the IOA from the college in which it 
germinated. In the other cases one senses that IOA connections 
were less salient than prior organizational connections with 
the exception, perhaps, of one or two individuals. 

In the series of figures which accompany this text we 
wish to illustrate generally .what each IOA looked like 

t 
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, structurally. For the two Eastern cases there were a number • ^ 
,of school districts connected to a single college of education. 
For the Midwestern site there was, in fact, a network involving 
the college of education at the major state university and 
several smaller four .year public colleges, each engaged in 

- teacher training and certification. As Figure 1.2 indicates, 
the Council at Eastern Private in its revived form was 
structurally rather simple. Each school district purchased, 
an annual .membership in the Council which was thus constituted . 
of school districts with a governing board of school district 
officials (originally all superintendents, later extended to. 
include two principals) . Nearly all the substantive work of 
the Council was carried out by a secretariat housed in the 
College and acting , essentially as College employees, a tenured * 
professor-director with, the title of "Executive Secretary" and ^ 
between six and twelve graduate students. Roughly half of 

Figure 1-2 Basic Connective Structure of The Council [Eastern Private] 
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ARI = Action Research Institute 

Sec t Council secretariat including 

executive secretary and fellows 

the support and nominal supervision came from the Action Research 
Institute and its director. Virtually all decisions and actions 
of the Council were' initiated by the .Executive Secretary 



stimulated by discussions with her graduate students. The 
•Board was also sometimes used as a sounding' board and occasionally 
a source of suggestions. The Board routinely approved 
" initiatives of the 'secretariat and seemed happy to leave it that 
-way. For the most part the ARI ignored the Council. When « 
involvement came 'it usually revolved around fiscal matters , 
especially the need to squeeze the budget and/or find other 
funding sources. -Figure 1.3* displays the essential structure 
* .of the Eastern State IOA. Immediately we can observe a more 
complicated structure with "teacher centers" as key elements. 



Figure 1-3 Basic Connective Structure of the Eastern State IOA 




It should be noted that. In Eastern State' tne major local - 
educational authority .resided at the county level; counties 
were generally highly populated and thus included a number 
of high, schools and dozens of elementary schools. The largest 
counties such as Gannt and' Martinville were actually sprawling 
suburban tracts with populations approaching 500,000. The 
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teacher centers could obviously not provide comprehensive 
coverage across these districts and hence tended to be attached 
* to a- small cluster of cooperating schools. The network structure 
: as a whole was essentially radial, coordinated, supported, 
administratively 'and logisticaly by an- office located in the 
university. The same was the 'case in Eastern Private. An,y 
inter-district contacts occurred at functions initiated and 
organized by the university secretariat group. 



Figure 1-4 Basic Connective Structure: Midwestern* State IOA • 
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In Figure 1.4 representing the^ essential structure of the 
Midwestern network we find an additional complexity in that 
almost all the spokes' of the wheel lead to other four-year public 
colleges scattered around the state. Each 'college developed * 
its own pattern of relations with associated schools and school 
districts. This was not the cas'e for .the Three Rivers site, of 
course, where the University provided the seeding effort and 



consultative support but the teacher center became "orphaned,'' 
not located in the University and finding, initially, tepid 
support and inferior isolated quarters. 

We have not attempted, in these diagrams to include the 
various governance structures that apply in each case. All 
the teacher centers and the Council functioned with advisory or 
executive boards variously constituted and empowered. In 
all cases board membership was heavily school district oriented. 
For the Council the board was almost entirely superintendents; 
for Midwestern by deliberate design the majority of all boards 
was teachers. ! 

Through various means we attempted to develop an under- 
standing of the fine structure of connections which underly 
these cross inter-institutional patterns. We were especially 
interested to learn if informal patterns at the interpersonal 
level were reflective of formal organizational ties. We were 
not successful in collecting systematic sociometric data which 
could provide meaningful qualitative comparisons but analysis 
of logs combined with other obvious trends emerging from our 
interviews revealed configurations somethyig like those we 
present in Figure 1.5., 1.6, and 1.7. These figures are 
intended fcQ. summarize what appeared to be the bulk of inter- 
actions of a substantive nature among active network members 
and participants, including the fieldsites most studied in each 
case. - 

Figure 1.5 illustrates the working relationships that 
existed at the Eastern Private site during the 1979-80 school 
year when the writing consortium reached its fullest flowering 
as"the most visible and sustained outreach activity. The 
core group" within which both loyalities and active involvements 
were most intense revolved around Alice Loveland at the University 
Within. the group there was a lot of mutual interaction. - 
Direct field contacts most heavily involved the fellows and not 
Loveland but University connections, all important in providing 
resource persons for the many workshops and conferences were 
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Figure i.l Wklna Relat i onshlES Involving The Council Staff. The College, School 
• Districts, and District Personnel 
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A.L.», Alice Lpveland, Exec Scy 
D. A.- Don. Archer, her deputy 
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heavily dependent on Loveland's strong relationships with other 
faculty and other experts around the county. Her assigned 
deputy, Archer, was heavily involved in providing logistic 
•support and making arrangements -but had relatively weaker ties 
with both the faculty and the graduate student fellows. ^ 
Archer's field contacts were also more tenuous. 

.The radial structure of the Council as a network was, 
lf\anything, more pronounced when we looked at interpersonal 
connections. Despite frequent pronouncements and a^ clear desire 
'make the network a collective sharing enterprise in which the 
liversity would only play a facilitative role (nearly indentical 
to the espoused ideology at Midwest) , there were few inter- 
district connections and not many more intra-disbrict connections 
which were inspired by or rooted in activities of the Council. 
The major exception might have been the Writing Consortium 
(discussed in detail as a "serial" in Volume III)-. This spin- ^ 
off network was the result of. the inspiration and considerable - 
efforts of one of the fellows, supported only modestly by 
other Council staff.. A succession of Consortium meetings occurred 
over a three year period involving approximately six districts, 
two most intensively. Through these meetings, especially 
where attendance was sustained, inter-district mutual assistance 
ties of some strength developed which were no longer dependent 
on University involvement. 

In the Eastern State case sketched in Figure 1.6 we see 
again the essentially radial pattern with further radial patterns 
developing out of each center. At the University end there is 
a strong director who has substantial direct contacts with 
teacher center coordinators and, in fact, has forged them into 
a" n"etwc^JT -thtou^^-eqAienJtJfte^ngs^n^a^nm^ workshops. The 
director of OFE also has strong ties with" two "faculty members- 
and the dean, and through his low key informal" style manages 
to have good working relations with man X other faculty in different 
departments. At the Hanburg county site where there are three ; 
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centers Administratively reporting to one central staff . 

person there also sppears to be a kind of sub-network. Each 

center*-' operates primarily as an assignment and control 

point for pre-service practice teaqhing students from the * 

University although they have increasingly* been used as' and 

accepted as legitimate but not exclusive loci for teachei* 1 

in-service and ad hoc assistance. Thus the radial vs. the 

' ' • • • 

circle structure of this diagram may be overstated. 

Turning now £o'the structure of working relationships 
within the Midwestern State network we find more substantial 
evidence of radial patterns combining with circles to form 
strongly interconnected structures.* At the level >of. state- 
wide contacts, given the geographic and resource constraints, 
there was considerable interchange involving not only the 
director-founder at State U. but also his deputy a-rjd the 1 
directors of a number of the centers. Log evidence' revealed * , 
considerable interaction, for example , between the directors 
of the Arcadia and Three Rivers centers. Within the Arcadia J 
center network, of course, interactions were most intense. 
Very strong relations existed between the director arid a 
senior colleague, both of whdm had had Advanced training at 
State U. under the special program started by Saganne, the 
founder and dean. But the Arcadia center was most noteworthy 
for the very intense involvement achieved among teachers. 
Network ties at Three Rivers were generally more insecure and 
turbulent, especially with the district administration. Teacher 
contacts were again primarily radial but began to solidify 

- when the continued existence of the center was threatened. 
Actually, at Three Rivers the prof erred ideology was strongly 
teacher centered from the start but efforts to gain a sense 
of teacher ownership were only paying off as our study, closed. . 
1.3.2 IOAs.as Transactions ( 

Tracing the connections among institutions and people 
reveals some important aspects of these interorganizational 
arrangements but tells us nothing of ' the substance or the 

• reasons for the connections' to form in the first place. It 
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Figure 1.J Working Relationships* Midwestern State University IOA with Hybrid 
, Structure Sometimes Involving Sattelite State Colleges 
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is important to note that all these ,reltaiohships, especially 
at the institutional level were voluntary/ i.e. , no party was 
compelled to enter them for any reason other than self-perceived . 
self interest. Partly for this reason we felt 'that it was 
most appropriate to view each relationship as a bilateral 
transaction in which each party gave something and received 
something' else in return which they viewed as having sufficient 
value to make continued association and giving on their part 
worthwhile." Thus we argue that each sustained relationship . 
was founded in an implicit or explicit bargain . A great deal ^ 
of what we found in these three cases can be understood rather. . 

well in such terms. 

Bargains are distinguishable' from other Kinds of relations 
in terms of the symmetry 'of value transferred and in terms of 
asymmetry of meanings transferred. A bargain relationship 
is one in which each party Jfains something that they value at . 
least enough to sustain the|,relationship but each receives 
from the other Something quite different from what is sent. 
In these cases the university in. each instance was providing 
educational services of one sort or another, in most cases 
with formal credits attached which could be translated by teachers 
into financial increments! and sometimes into job mobility. . 
The schools and* school districts, on the other hand, provided ^ _ 
field training sites and supe vision for pre-service teachers, 
.placement opportunities for graduates, and • enrollments with their 
accompanying fees. These were the more obvious "chips" that 
were cashed in each bargain', but there were many other kinds 
of chips whic\ occasionally became . important at one stage, ' • 
or another in the development of a relationship/ Amorig 
these on 'the university side were research findings, ideas, 
products, and, other types of innovations that had potential 
classroom -utility, space, facilities, special -equipment, , . . 
facilitation of peer and superior-subordinate interchange, 
facilitation of problem solving, .career mobility (e.g., into * 
graduate school and thence to administration, higher education, 
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research, or better teaching* opportunities) *, or personal 
intellectual insight and growth, and status enhancement. On 
the school side there we're 'opportunities to, Advance oners' 
-understanding of. public education* and problems to improve 
one's 'beaching and research %t the university, access to 
research and development sites* .increased credibility a£ an. 
expert on "educational matters, access to various types "of 
* consulting opportunities, and remuneration therefrom. All m 

these "chips" appealed occasionally in each c^f the cases. ' 
, " Bargains were sometimes covert, w,ith motives for inter-'* 
• action expressed on the. surface in more ide^lYstlc terms such 
as the need to improve education or to improVe^the lot* of the 
teacher,' or to increase sharing/ but. the essential underlying 
nature of the bargain could be seen when things began to come 
apart or when persistent efforts' at linking failed. 'Some * 
persistent 'reason for bargain failure which appeared in all 
th^e6 cases were as follows: ^ ) 



%. 'Resource* depletion or exhaustior). Either parity could 
run put of chips or not have enough left to make continuance af 
the relationship viable. As enrollmiaolqf inclined in the are^s 
of. all three case sites, „the demand for teachers also fell, * 
% and hence the enrollment in pre,-service teacher training.* It 

also happened .that when certain specific problem domains such 
^ as|the. Writii*g Consortiijm o^* Thfe Council were explored 

extensively both interest and ^capacity to provider fresh inputs 
• declined. * * 

2. Financial Constraints.* It is generally true that when' 
either party to a transaction wants a particular commodity enough/ 
they can. ante up enough resourc.es* to make it worthwhile for * . 

the other party. Thus it /is that money comes to have 
such important status as a bargain equalizer. What we * 
can't trade for we can buy. Even though among these IOAs 
we see many examples of pure bartering, i.e., where goods, 
services, -and knowledge are exchanged for other goods, services, 
and knowledge, some' ardteunt of equalization in the form of 
financial contributions seems to be necessary t.o sustain IOAs. ** 

Increasing financial pressures on all schools and colleges 

9 '■ *. .i - . 
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throughout the period of study made stable bargains increasingly 
difficult to achieve. Here^the role, of third party financing 
is' illuminated as especially problematic. Particularly .in- the 
case of the Midwest* network there was temporary dependence. on 
funding from a private foundation: $400,000 ove^ a .five year 
period.. "Funds were* interfded as' in many federal "demonstration" 
programs as pump priming, , peaking in the second and third years ■■ 
and telling off to nothing by the sixth year as local authorities 
^pick up increasing proportions of the cost. This type" of , ^ 
formula is almost impossible to achieve in the kino" of fisca> . 
environment obtaining in' these years and the only center which 
seemed to be surmounting the' problem (Arcadia) was one which . 
•invested' heavily in 'stockpiling reusable materials While 
avoiding the assignment of fund, to staff salaries. The Midwest 
network' as a .who A/ as our. study concluded, was re lying , heavily 
on expectations that either 'the federal government or the state . 
government would come in. to fill the , gap when, the foundation 
departed. ' In the same vein The Council in the last year studied 
•was- in the process of wishing a gran't ^f rom the National . 
Institute of Education which would,' -ih effect, help pull^he ^ 
staff through* another^ear'or- two when support from the endowment 
of the Action- Research Institute' was beginning to look .shaky. 
We evidently, however, support from' third parties also-, 
entails its' own type of bargain,, a bargain in which the sponsor 
'expects certain outcomes which may not really be within the . 
power Of the recipient to. achieve '(such a* ( independent financial 
support from local sources) . 

3. The need fades." It may also be' that one or .the. other party 
finds a decreasing heed for the resources formerly supplied 
by the other party. Especially in "turbulent times, perceived y 
priorities can change quickly especially -when they are. sublet . , 
to changes in popular opinion and the constitution of school - ,- 
boards. It' may happen that a district will develop its own 
'in-service, and problem-solving ■ capacities to a point where -they 
view outside assistance, even fro* large universities as either 



superfluous or inferior. This happened in the case of 
Martinville County in Eastern State where" the network actually 
had its roots. It also happened in at least one of the original 
school districts which had associated itself with The Council of 
Eastern Private. Likewise at the university end this may happen. 
At Eastern Private there was a perception in tfte_lat^ 1960's 
and early 1970's that The Council was no longer relevant 
because it represented elite and prosperous school dT*h&*4cts 
which needed no help in contrast to the impoverished and problem- 
laden urban districts which surrounded the university. 

4. Turbulence interrupts and disrupts. Generally bargains 
don't work without a degree of environmental/situational sta- 
bility. Key personnel must stay put for a minimum time; 
resource availability must be reliable for a minimum time; 
needs, demands, and constraints must remain reasonably constant 
for a minimum period of time. In these terms all three of our 
networks generally fared well, but where leadership turned 
over rapidly as it did in the early days of Cardan County and 
Three, Rivers and where leadership was intermittent as it was 

at The Council throughout the period of study t|ie bargaining 
agents on one side or the other g$t fidgety. / 

5. The presence of competing resources. One distinct advantage 

I 

of the Midwestern network, particularly illustrated at Arcadia^ 
was the exclusive nature of the resource provided by the 
college. In Eastern State there were a number of competing 
sources which tended to dilute relationships, | especially in the 
care of Arthur County where another university was looked to 
by many as a stronger and more proximate resc^irce for the same 
services. For tire more isolated rural county of Cardon, Eastern 
state was a more exclusive and -hence more"* valued resqurce. 
In the case of Eastern Private, competing resources were 
ubiquitous, typically more proximate, and often obtainable more 
cheaply with fringe benefits of official sa^ctioji and course 
credit not offered by Eastern Private. We believe that this 
factor represneted a severe constraint on the expansion and 
enrichment of The Council revival in the lite 1970's. In earlier 



times The Council had "been perceived as the sole source for 
many types of knowledge and services -valued by school district 
administrators. ' By the 1970's Eastern Private was trading' / 
heavily on its reputation and its capacity to deliver the highest 
quality of knowledge resources available in the area. This 
type of appeal worked for some districts, not for others. It 
took a fairly strong- district to recognize the validity of the. 
claim and hence the special' value of the resource. Presence 
or absence of competing' resources is one of the strongest 
causal factors in determining the institutional, success of IOAs. 
6. Domain dissensus. Bargaining relationships depend to an ^ 
extent on an assumption that each party controls separate 
territory and resource capacities which can only be/accessed 
through bilateral negotiations. When one or the other party 
lays claims to certain capacities and responsibilities which 
the other is offering to provide the result can be confusion 
and conflict. In Eastern State and in Midwest, local districts 
often were charged with the responsibility of providing their own 
in -service, often under ^the presumed leadership of principals 
and central district staff personnel. When the universities 
entered the scene with their teacher centers there was 
sometimes conflict, especially in the early stages, when 
certain district personnel felt their turf was being invaded. 
At Eastern State a similar turf problem arose on the university 
side when certain faculty felt their prerogative and responsibility 
to- supervise student teachers in the field was being undermined 
by the teacher centers who were proposing to use district 
personnel for the same function. Eastern Private may have had 
some advantage in regard to this issue since it was rarely 
seen as invading terrain of others but' rather providing 
opportunities of a low^risk and low" commitment nature which were 
essentially an add-on to what was provided internally' or 
from other sources. 
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7. ' Bargain ratios change consistently or precipitously. The 
chips that are actually used in bargains change continuously 
by small amounts as one or another party antes up more or gets 
more out of a particular encounter. These fluctuations are # 
generally unimportant provided the over-all Jbalance is maintained. 
One or another workshop may flop, for example, without threatening 
the existence of the IOA and one or another school may send 
poorly selected and pdorly motivated, candidates for training 

or .'participation in "various events.- However, if fhese' changes 
0 becoit}e consistent trends br if they are very larg.e and sudden 
'tjiey'will seriously affect 'the' stability of the bargain. Stich 
a case is represented in the decline of The Council in the^ 
early 1970' s when participating districts received fewer and 
f ewer benefits for the same .financial investment and in 
dissatisfaction in The Council in the middle 1960's when many 
members felt they were coming to be used as subjects' in a 

large research endeavor from which they would derive no clear 

4 

benefits. 

Aft example of precipitous change' was the abortive decision 
of the 'Three Rivers administration to terminate funding for their 
teacher center. In that, case the "decision prompted 'the activation 
of counter-forces among teachers - and others which led to 
restoration of 8Q percent of the 'Center budget. 

8. The # chips can change. „ Each of these cases and each of the 
minicases represented in the serials and the centers is a story 
which developed over time. With time and with growth or decline 
some of the chips may change on one side or the other. A 
typical change* for example, is from pre-service support to in- 
service support, and in the most developed and sophisticated 
sites from in-service to resource linking, peer networking, 

and problem-solving. Sometimes these changes come about as *a 
natural progression or evolution in which both parties concur, 
but sometimes shifts are made too quickly or without the consent 
or understanding of the other party. This appears to be what 
happened in Cardon County in Eastern State when a new coordinator 
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stepped out of her traditionally circumscribed role of pre- 
service supervision arrangement to begin a campaign to promote 
"bridging" between elementary and middle -.school adjustment by 
pupils. 

.1.3.3 IOAs as Organic Systems 

* While it is important to understand IOAs as bargains between 
established institutions, it is also important to see triem as 
emergent social systems in their own right, even if they are much 
weaker and probably much more temporary and limited in scope and 
capability than those they bind together. In each of these 
cases network building efforts led not only to the creation of many 
new connections and many types of bargains but also to the. 
creation of new organizational .entities , "offices," "centers," 
"boards," "consortia" and so forth. For the most part these, 
entities were not free standing but rather dependencies or • - 
subunits of Larger institutions. Secretariat offices representing 
the network came into existence within the prime university member 
at each site. The strongest such unit was the one which had 
developed from The. Council in its heyday in the 1950's, a 
professor-director supported by three executive secretaries with 
professorial appointments and a large number of graduate 
student "fellows" working under* them. There was also at that . 
'time a data processing support group and a publications operation 
of^ fairly impressive dimensions, all supported largely from /- 
membership' fees from many hundreds of districts in the local, « 

. v state, an-d. national networks which were^ integral parts of the 
system. 

What does it take to make a viable, system? First of all it 
takes connected elements which obviously obtains in all these 
cases. Then it takes a degree of cohesion and stability among 
these elements and their relations. This was achieved in varying 
degrees in each case, generally as initial bargaining relation- 
ships were struck between the parent institutions. Particularly 
where "centers" were established *as part of the bargain, new 
organizational forms came into" being with designated leadership 
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and staff, specified objectives, tasks and .functions. Each 
such unit then could be described in terms of its oym "input," 
"throughput, " and "output." Yet* as linking systems they may 
have special difficulties or challenges since they receive input 
and provide output both for the university and the participating 

school districts. One image of IOAs is that they a^e merely 

ft i 

pass-through systems with very little throughput capacity or 
purpose other than "facilitating" or "initiating" linkage , ^ 
among the* other parties. This conception of IOAs does not appear, 
to be particularly viable. Most coordinators, directors, and 
other staff persons specifically assigned to IOAs found themselves 
doing much more than merely "arranging," sometimes developing 
materials, sometimes developing new courses and conferences, 
making presentations themselves, doing Research, and involving 
themselves in sundry complex duties. Most noteworthy is the 
fact that the staff of the most successful center at Arcadia 
within the Midwestern network engaged heavily in making 
presentations, designing and running * in-service programs along 
with all their other duties of collecting materials, managing 
the center, arranging -for f credits, ^and finding new clients. 

At several sites a major problem was defining the limits 
of responsibility so that the task Could be managed without 
overload and without either confusing, disappointing, or unduly 
disrupting the major If nked institutions. The Three Rivers 
case probably best exemplifies the difficulty of grappling 
with such issues. This center suffered from very weak 
sponsorship from the school district even though the model for 
the center pushed by the ^Midwestern State University people was. 
a* district-based center. A succession of earLy directors of 
this center struggled to operationalize a strongly held 
ideology of teaclier ownership and .sharing of craft knbwledge 
but were overwhelmed by their jttarrf responsibilities and* pressures 
to provide various services and yo be perceived as obviously 
useful tQ both the teachers and the administrators* of the 
district. In the end the Center was ; coppted into" being a *\ • 
sign-up station fbr university courses and credits, a function ^ 
well understood and valued by teachers, administrators, and r 



the university, but far away from the staff's original ambition 
of personal growth anc^ collective problem-solving assistance. 

One lesion from this experience is that it takes more than 
good ideas' a^d zeal to make a system go. It takes operational 
procedures thaC are well under-stood, repeatable, and reasonably 
efficient. Many of the loftier ideals. of network founders and. 
leaders in all three cases were not operationalized in a way 
that made them viable. This was true of the fellows program of 
the revived Council which languished and essentially disappeared 
after early struggles to provide problem-solving process 
assistance within various school districts. It was also true 
of. the first efforts in Three Rivers and of the early "bridging- 
effort in Cardon County in Eastern Staj^e. It is.clear that 
successful systems depend on various repeatable processes or 
routines or modus operandi. Most of the known ones are used 
to support and continue established systems such as universities 
and schools, but what does it take to establish new and 
innovative systems suclTas these linking networks? This is the 
real challenge of our age. It seems clear that such routines 
can emerge in some sort of evolutionary process as they did 
at Arcadia and in some, instances but less reliably at -all 
other sites. However, we are not. yet at the point where we 
can specify' the formula for such routines. ( 
1.3.4 The Rhythms of Time 

As noted above, some* of • the most intriguing patterns 
observed in this s^udy seemed to emerge out of some evolutionary 
process. It seems obvious that there are many aspects of IOAS 
which can only be understood from a developmental perspective. 
We have gone to some lengths to trace each of these cases 
back to its origins and even to the events and elements out 
of which it sprang'. At- Eastern Private the story really began & 
in the -1920 Vs when t!he founder got his degree and an idea for 
quantitative assessment and comparison of school districts. 
Through the 1920' s and 1930' s he developed a very significant 
program of studies at Eastern Private, many of them very large 
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scale surveys of school districts of various types and 
sizes. This developing story or series of stories was far 
beyond the reach of this study although we were able to 
capture a few relevant facts which suggested the depth and 
complexity of the pre-history o^ The Council. Twenty years 
is a long time. We suspect that there were network-like 
arrangements set up within those^years. Most certainly there 
were informal networks such as the "school survey movement" 
in which The Council's founder was a key figure. Such movements* 
had their own life cycles. They had their inspiration and their 
origin, their heyday and their decline, eventually their demise, 
and * from the ashes, apparently The Council grew. 

If we can accept the notion that such networks as these 
are truly organic systems as suggested in the previous section, 
then it is but one small step further to suggest that each 
has its own life cycle like any other living thing. At the very 
least the metaphor is instructive; Miles (1964) coined the 
term "temporary system" to describe a range of social arrangement 
which seemed to have an organic social existence, however short. 
In this category he included seminars, conferences, projects, 
and the like, assemblages of people who. had crucial and in- 
tensive interactions around a common goal for a brief time and 
then went their separate ways. IOAs are not necessarily 
"temporary systems," certainly not when they can last 40 % f 
years with more ^in prospect, 'but the tracing of their histories 
suggests a type of development in whicfc there is* a definable 
birth, a growth, typically a leveling off , and/or a 1 decline 
which may then be £91 lowed by more growth of stabilization or 
perhaps transformation into something* else. 

For analytical purposes we devide the life cycle of IOAs 
into five stages: germination, growth, consolidation, .recession, 
and termination. Some preliminary thoughts on each of these 
stages and how they relate to one another follow. . 
1. Germination. The beginnings of IOAs are as interesting 
and as complex as any other stage. _ There is usually a.pre- 
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history of meetings, writings, proposals that were never funded 
or opera tionalized, agreements which were tentative, definitions, 
explbrations of interest, need, resource availability, and 
capacity. In the case of the original Council the, beginning 
was a very successful conference at which participants agreed 
they must continue to .meet. On the other hand, there 'had been 
an elaborated pre-history, a prepared and willing leader ,. and a 
capacity to act. Typically, germination requires a dynamic 
leader, a viable- conception of a collaborative activity and 
membership, resource readiness, a set of potential participants 
with commonly perceived needs, and a catalytic event such as a 
conference or the funding of a proposal. 

2. Growth. Next comes the initial building stage wherein staff 
•are hired or reassigned, space acquired or occupied, material 
resources assembled ,' and membership recruited. This is perhaps 
trie most exciting and chaotic period/. Everybody seems to be 
doing everything. There are usually large quantities of good 
will and energy on the part of those most directly involved 

Hand there is a sense of mission and a sense that all things are 
possible'. Growth, involves both expansion and differentiation; 
the labor is divided and redivided; leadership is established; 
contacts are made with clients; plans are implemented. 

3. Consolidation. After the early surge of activity there 
comes a time when new roles and activities need to be solidified— 
put on a more permanent footing. Differentiated elements need to 
be integrated. Activities which are shaky or awkward or incomplete 
or ineffective need to be modified, strengthened, adapted, or 
eliminated. .Patterns of activity whictv need to be repeated 

such as monthly meetings and reports and periodic newsletters 
need to be routinized. . 

4. Recession.' For temporary systems there comes the time when 
growth and consolidation give way to shrinkage, strategic 
withdrawal, retrenchment or perhaps division. It is 'generally 
the case that ambitions and hgses outreach capacities, particularly 
in the long run. It is also often the case that early leaders . 



will have loftier ambitions arid greater inspirational powers 
^an those who replace them. These are some of the factors that 
/make a period of recession likely. * • 

5. Termination. Like old soldiers, many types of institutions 
"never die; they just fade away." But even "fading away" is 
a distihct process with its own* special symptoms. Organizations 
which have fewer and fewer meetings with smaller and smaller 
attendance with briefer and briefer agendas are" probably dying, 
but some aire capable of a vpry long twilight existence or 
hibernation which is operationally akin to death but not quite 
the same. Even institutional" entities which have- been pronounced 
dead can have a memoried existence, and if the memories are 
potent enough they can act as the seed for the germination of 
new institutions. * 

When an institution has a prolonged life the staging process 
is likely to be much more complex in that periods of growth and 
consolidation are likely to be succeeded by additional periods 
of growth and consolidation, with periods of recession also 
interspersed. Such ^undulating patterns were certainly noticable 
in these IOAs, particularly where their histories had been 
traced over art extended period of time. In the case of Eastern 
Private, The Council in the mid-1970s -showed almost every, 
symptom of the termination stage except the' death raitle but 
managed to come back to life, albeit with some metamorphosis . 

For educational institutions the rhythm of time^ is dominated 
by the rhythm of the school year. Each ^school year, in many » 
respects, has its own predictable germination, growth, con- 
solidation, recession, and termination, starting in early 
September 1 and ending in mid or late June. Whatever 'else ' 
happens in educational settings tends to get sucked into this 
inevitable cycle and affected by it for better or for worse. 
Each of 'these IOAs is noteworthy for having survived many such 
cycles, but the fact that each school year is seen as a fresh 
start has a tendency to bring last year's "innovations" under 
skeptical scrutiny, while this year's innovations receive 
favored treatment. 



Other time dynamics of the larger society can also greatly 
affect the life cycles of weak institutions like IOAs. Typically 
elections and administrations come in four year cycles. Also 
cyclical in a less predictable way are economic recessions and . 
booms which inevitably affect what goes on in education, # 
especially whatever is dependent on fiscal resources. 

In our section on historical analysis we expect to take a 
close look at these time rhythms and try to make sense of the 
IOA phenemona in these terms. Obviously such an understanding., 
would allow us to get* a firmer grip on prediction, but the 
implications 'should be broader than that. We suspect that 
many IOA efforts fail to. achieve an optimal impact because 
they are the victim of adversity at one or another of these 
stages. Observing and understanding the life cycles of many 
comparable efforts should suggest ways in which these efforts 
can be redirected or supported or supplemented at crucial 
moments for optimal effect on educational improvement. 
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1.4 THE STUDY 

The .preceding section on "patterns" represents our current 
thinking on IOAs and how they can best be understood. It 
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combines theoretical notionsf with observation^ from our ca^e 
'Study material to provide a view which 'we did not have when the 
project was conceived, 'proposed, and initiall^ undertaken. 

Therefore, at this point we will take a step Lack to xeview 

j 

very briefly what the study was all about. j 

1.4.1 Conceptualization j 

. ■ j 

The precipitating stimulus for this project was a "Request 

f 1 

for Proposal" from the National Institute of "Education in 1979 

which solicited studies of networks involving more than two; 

institutions and ' institutions of different t^ypes, all engaged 

in some form, of practice improvement involving the dissemination 

* * { 

and utilization of practice-relevant knowledge. We were 

I * * 

attracted to the idea of proposing school-finiversity 

I - 

collaborative networks because of prior theorizing regarding 
the role of the university in societal problem-solving in 
general (see again 'Section 1.1) • We* further sought to study 

school-university connections as "linkage" j phenomena, stemming 

j.- 

from prior work by Havelock a'nd others to develop this concept 

ass a framework for understanding t:he dissemination and 

. . . - * \ 

utilization of knowledge. We further expanded our conceptual 

domain to include notions of bargaining the domain consensus - 

among others as will be discussed" in somewhat greater detail 

in Chapter Two which follows. I 

We felt that it was important to provide as complete a 
descriptive overview of each 4 IOA as possible following a 
common framework and addressing a common/ set of research 
questions. Four major classes of .research questions which we 
attempted to address were as follows; 

1.- What was the nature of the arrangement, including 
objectives, structures, typical operations and activities, and 
roles. • * 
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2. What was the environmental 'context , including 
quality of relations to each supporting institution, degree of 
autonomy of the IOA, perceptions by supporting institutions, 
effects of demography, economics, politics, and geography, 
and the historical context. 

3. What were the prominent outcomes attributable to 
each IOA, including outcomes on staff and delegates of the 
IOA, as well as its clients, members, and supporters and their 
respective institutions, including changes in power, status, ^ 
knowledge, linkage, practice improvements, fiscal changes, 

and structural/administrative changes., 

4. What are the relative merits 'of different theoretical 
models in explaining empirically discovered configurations 
and apparent cause-effect connections? 

1.4.2 Method ' . 

' The primary data collection mode was extended and repeated 
interviewing in the field of key persons who nominated one 
another as either good informants or occupying key positions 
currently or historically. Interview schedules were wide 
ranging and tailored both to the area of knowledge' of the 
respondent and to the degree to which' redundant information 
was already in our possession. - Typed field notes^from 

. .these interviews totalled nearly 1,000 pages. 

Interview materials was substantially supplemented by 
observations of typical activities and governance meetings at 
each -site, log books maintained by a key informant at each 
site for a minimum of' two weeks, and a bulk of written 
documentation including proposals, meeting minutes, newsletters, 
annual reports, and sundry other materials supplied freely by 
our respondents. The result was a founded and extensive picture 
of what happened at each site over a period of two years 

'with further elaborations of that understanding stretching back 
to what appeared to be logical and accessible starting points. 
The methodology is' more fully described in Chapter Three of 
this volume.* 
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1.4.3 The Descriptive Findings 

The findings of the study ard spelled out in a caserby- 
case t parallel^presentation in the preceding three volumes. An 
extended * summary of each case in narrative form was supplied 
in Section, 1.2 /of this chapter. Even more briefly we - can 

summarize the descriptive findings as follows. 

f . 
We have discovered three operational school-university 

collaborative^ which are durable, more or less sustainable 

without th^rd party support, involve many hundreds* of school 

personnel,- mostly teachers, and have a variety of outcomes, 

mostly positive. Of these by far the oldest was connected* 

to an Eastern Private University of great prestige. In its 

original fbrrn this network serviced as a national model for pet- 

working 'connections between colleges and sghbol districts for 

*two decades. It provided a system for extensive quantitative - 

comparison of school- districts as *well as a^echanisnT f or 

'sharing /and utilizing that knowledge for practice and 

administrative improvement. However with th^ retirement of 

its eai/ly lteaders and other environmental changes, this ne.twork 

ceased/ to function in this manner after the 1960s. After a 

period of minimal activity it was revived under entirely, 

new leadership with a different teacher-centered ideology in the 

late /1970s. Ttfe revived network included many of the original 

school district members but focussed, primarily on providing 

numerous workshops led by expert^, usually from the university. 

The revived network seems 'to have had a scattering of important 

outcomes in the form of local innovative efforts inspired by 

workshop presentations. In one Case a subnetwork developed among 

al handful of districts around efforts to improve the teaching 

pf writing. • 

The second network case revolver around *the efforts of a 

large college of education in an Eastern State public university 

to improve and extend its services and supervision of student * 

teachers placed throughout the state./ These efforts began 

in. the middle 1960s and were substantially abetted in the late 

* 
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1^60's by a large federal grant which called for the creation c 

of|j|teacher centers" in various parts of the state. Massive \ 

growth was accompanied^ by increasing conflict v{ithin the college ^ 

of education) leading to the 'resignation of the person who had • 

fcbeen.Athe driving- 'force behind ~the ^ffort. After a period of ^ 

uncertain; leadership / declining resources .and declining district 

•* - 
./paa^fc^ipatlop/ the effort came 'Under* the highly prd-active but * 

low-key :^ari4- odmpetent leadership of a new director: The 

current 1 * ^^^g^r^itlon includes nine teacher- centers or ^ t 

professional, development ^centers serving something less than * 

* ". »* " * <4* ** . * * 

a third of the schools in five counties of the statee, 'four of * 

them ^densely populated ai^d including a large portion of the 

state's population.. Over these years there has been a shift- 

toward ^greater in-service activity with associated course .credit , 

and ~ there have been a -number of .examples, of collective p|:oblem- 

solving within districts instigated generally by the ' full-time 

center vcootdinjtfcors. Impact appears to be moderate but 

positive at most* sites, ^lejss significant within^ the 'cgllege of 

education. Inter-district sharing is not 'formalized but- is. 

encouraged through monthly coordinator meetings and semi- . 

annual- retreat-type workshops. . * 

The third network was organized in a sparsely populated 

midwest prairie s-tate with high per capita wealth but" a -history 

of rather low financial support <for public education , this despite 

an~avowed higlr^valiiing Of public * education . The prime mover/" 

was a dynamic dean who^oame from another state originally to head 

Upf an experimental program for staff development and renewal. 

As a result of this program the entire state was seeded with 

enthusiastic advocates t of new teacher- centered and personal 

growth-centered approaches to staff development. The« dean nse?i 

these seeds to develop a proposal which was funded to the* tune 

'of $400,000 overa five year period to establish a state-wide 

network of teacher centers involving the collaboration of 

several smaller four-year teacher training colleges .dispersed 

about the state. Four such centers were create^ in 1977 and 

five more added by the 1979-80 school year. Each, center was t 

supported on a matching funds- and resources basis .between the* 
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colleges and the school districts. Additional thj.rd party support, 
state-wide came from a foundation grant with funds distributed ' 
in progressively declining amounts over. a five year period. Each . 
center' could spend these funds as it saw fit within rather broad 
limitations. The p i an appeared to have the strongest impact** 
atone. site where a germinal center' already existed. and where 
a strong two. man team pushed for stronger and stronger college 
commitment and creatively organized a range of services which 
teachers found extremely attractive and. relevant to their 
needs _ By investing third party funds heavily in materials, 
this center built" up v a strong resource base which would long 
outlive the grant and would not make the continued operation 
of "the center dependent in any way on third party funding. 

In other parts of the state the generally stringent 
atmosphere of school budget decision making made continued 
existence of the network without third party funding problematic. 
A second center which was .studied intensively revealed a 
troubled early history due to high leadership turnover and 
orphaned institutional status, being firmly and centrally 
lodged neither "in the university nor in its reluctant "host" 
school district. Persistent efforts by a new generation of 
leadership 'supplied by the University began to pay off in * 
increasing teacher participation and a sense of teacher 
ownership by the second and third years of operation. The 
•attractive power of this center consistend largely in being 
a conduit. for course registration and credit from the 

• university. , 

Each of these cases ils unique in many respects--the 
unique consequence of a unique set of conditions in a particular 
place and time. Yet the lessons for others in other ^places 
and times are many. They are above all lessons in what is possible 
with limited resources and limited initial- support. The lessons 

. are 'probably best learned from reading the cases one by one, so 
that the ways in which elements converge can be observed and 
the ways In which the networks as systems emerge frqm and 
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internet with their- -environments. '-This is why the descriptive 
narratives are so important. ( • 

When, we-' look across the J cases, on the other hand, we are 
confronted with a bewildering array of quasi-comparable 
descriptive facts . We are -aided by the- fact that . each case 
conformed fairly well" to a common ..framework ) but -with only 
three major case comparisons (augmented by several sub-cases 
of centers and serials) we' are- hardly entering a Statistical 
realm, 'in several of the\chapters which follow we attempt to 
• array some of the more important 'descriptive comparisons, but 
generally conclusions must be highly 'tentative and speculative. 
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.2. Jr. ST^TEHWIT OF THE PROBLEM v 

Studies pf. the, role of the university as 'a "knowledge 
builder! 1 and "knowledge center" abound. These are, to be sure, . 
the traditional roles invested in institution^ of higher , 
education. Somewhat more recently, ther6 has been interest in 
tracing the flow <?f knowledge * and expertise product by the * 
university to its ultimate targfets in the world of practice.* 
This concern for the linkage between universities and . 
local schools has not abated „ In* fact, pressure has grown on 
universities to enlarge their service or "outreach" function,* 
arid to direct ,it more operationally toward educational- practice 
4 improvement . In m^ny cases /.the institutional response of # 
colleges of education has been thafc. of intensifying the I in- 
service teadhing function arid of .providing a more formalized 
process of delivering consultant services to school systems 
requesting them. , The connections made, however", have been 4 , * 

comparatively weak, poorly elaborated and not - welL supported 

* * * * 

from within. There has emerged a subtle and often' implicit , 
differentiation \>f roles, in which the prestigious private*, 
'and state institutions atteiid to post-graduate traiKing and 
non-mission oriented, research, and the local state and community 
colleges bu9y themselves with pre-service training of prac- 
titioners • and, ; with their, remaining resaurces, remain on call 
to local school districts requesting specific forms of expertise. 

Correspondingly, when the federal government in rece-nt 
years has attempted to support th6 improvement of educational 
practice. in schools, it has largely ignored, the potential 
role of universities, relying instead on state or local 
educational agencies, on semi-public agencies, such as regional * 
laboratories or on^ parallel mechanisms such as the National 
Diffusion Network. > * • ' ; 

."'A less explored avenue of inquiry has been the! instances 
in which- universities and Local school systems establish formal 
interorganizational arrangements to improve educational practices, 

» * 
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When frhiege relationships- are. nonL-gagualy ' continuous- -and. — :_ _ 

directed at ^Instrumental outcomes , there should be a measurable * 
impact within cooperati/ig schools. We would also hop§ that ^ 
such interorganizationaj. arrangements would affect participating- 4 
universities, * either in^their instructional programs or in their, 
capacity %g proVide sound* and useful knowledge about educational 

settings • / , k c 

"in addition, much more attention needs to be paid £o des- 
cribing the types of knowledge transferred between universities 
and, schools as weU as to analyzing the direction of the transfer. 
How is such knowledge produced, communicated, and utilized? * 
Are there mechanisms for bridging the gap between those who 
operate from a theoretical or explanatory model ,and those 'who , 
use a utilitarian' or .functional model of educational practice? 
Initial work ' on knowledge utilization theory suggests that 
knowledge transfer in education is far more complex and far 
less manageable in. the ways in which it is politically and . 
socially mediated between and within collaborating institution's 
than is the case in such areas as agriculture or engineering. 
2.2. Concept ual Schema, • 

- * : « 

2.2.1. Knowledge Transfer Theory . 

* Conceptually, the., transfer of knowledge^ between reso.urce 
systems and user systems has bee^n shown as a problem-solving 
paradigm (Havelock, 1969) , in^which knowledge is generated in a 
university or specialized- laboratory and transferred via' technical 
advisors exchange agents/* to individual users or user "systems." 
Some of the early empirical studies of knowledge utilization 
(Rittenhbuse, 1970; Sieber T ketzger arid Louis ^ 1*7 2) have mapped ; 
the movements of such agents— variously called "linkers" or 
"boundary-spanners"— between university-based resource systems and 
local practitioners. Presumably, the user system and resource 
system are continuously linked so that 'the needs ^ concerns and , 
" reaction's of the former can be communicated (fed forward or 
fed back) to" the .latter. ' In a highly simplified form, the 
paradigm ^Looks like Figure 2-1. • , / 



Figure* 2-1 Havelock [ s Linkage Paradigm 




It should be emphasized, however, thfat very few rjeal-world 
knowledge transfer situations^ involve only one resource system 
and one, } user. It is also likely that the resource-uper dicho- 
tomy breaks dawn if ope looks closely at the arrangements * 
between any .two collaborating institutions." For example, a 
local sch'Qdl organization might be a user of resources generated 
by a university, bijit at the same time might itself generate 
teacher-based or administrator-based knowledge which thS uni- 
versity would use to improve instruction or to stimulate 
empirical research. This calla f6r an enlargement of the 1 linkage 
paradigm. Figure 2-2 on the v following page presents such an 
elaboration. # 

As. the figure indicates, there are at .least six distinct 4 
linkage situations which potentially e^cist wi thin this oojifigura- 

^ The relative strength of each probably determines the 
ultimate Qharacter of the arrangement. The first is that 
bfejtween the university-based participating unit (A) and the 
other members of the arrangement collectively (surrounded by 
crosses) . The second is between the university unit and what- 
ever agency (e.g., teachers' center, superintendent's office) 
is actri^i^. a's^ coordinator or gatekeeper for school participants 
(A-B*) . A third is between the university and schools directly 
(A-C) . A fourth is between the intermediary unit, serving as 

'4 

broker or knowledge linker, and the schools - (B-C) . A fifth is 




Figure 2-2 * Int^rorganrzational Knowledge^ Transfer, -Parafrfr gm 
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between- the- various schools themselves,,, and a sixth type .of . # 
link'age involves flow* and exchanges of .-knowledge between the 
.participating- unit at the* university and the various faculties . 
and departments . , . 
,2.2.2. Interorganizational Theory * * . ( 

* A "knowledge flow." approach • to analysis tells only part . 
of the story. We also 'need to look* to organizational theories . 
to account forborne of the: mechamisms underlying those ex- . 
changes. Additionally , -concepts fr Q m . interorganizational , » 
research Jare useful, e.g?, ; organizational-*et (Even, 1966), . ;. 
network (Benson, 1975) or pattern aggregate (Warren, 1967). 
Such, a perspective is consonant with a general systems or , 
cybernetic approach to organizations , . which assumes that 
organizations are no<t bounded, self-suf f icient entities but_ ^ 
rather depend "for their structure, resources and operations on 
transactional relationships w*f d€her organizations- in -the 
"surrounding Environment (Simpson and pulley, 1962; Aikei^ and 

Hage, 1968)." .. , • V ' , 

Unfortunately, the available body of • literature is thin 

when we search -for Empirical, 'and conceptual, studies of formal 
arrangements f or the exchange of resources between educational . 
organizations. 4 The bulk of available work on -formal organiza- 
tional properties has been restricted* to single units . 
(Stinchcombe, 1965;, Bums, 1967;. Perrow, 1972) . Interorganiza- , • 
' tional studies, on the other hanf / have shied away from formal . 
relations among "organizations . The majority of interorganiza- 
tional stud^s track social interactions among individuals 
nested in proximate or resource-providing, organizations rather 
' than analyze, the formal institutional arrangements' which drive- 
and 'constrain these interactions. • . - 

Fortunately, others have developed concepts to 'describe 
relations among organizations that are not centered on any one, 
unit but rather focus- on tne^ interorganizational pattern , ^ 

itself as the* unit of analysis. Warren (1967), for example, 
' uses the notion of '"interorganizational 'network" to convey the 

* - ' - : » ' • * ' 
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image of a "pattern aggregate" of interactions among 
or K ganiza-tiorfs. Today there is a sm&ll but growing body of 
.literature dealing ; with rintQrorganizational "networks in jaon- ,- 
educational ^settings ranging from industry- and health organi- 
sations to the* Natipnal Collegiate Athletic Association 
(Litwak and Hylton,' 1961; #iken and Hage^ 1970; Van de Van, 
1979; Stern, 1979 ^ Schmidt and Kochan, 1977; Hbagland and 
Sutfcon, 1978; Klongan, 1976) . " - . * ^ 4 

The characterization' of the linkages among the part,ioi-. 
'pati'ng organizational units in an interorganizational arrange-^ 
'rneht provides another connection with a knowlecge transfer 
paradigm. Transactions implemented l?y, boundary personnel afe 
influenced by the nature, multiplexity , intensity and .fre-. 
quency of ties and linkages? aitlong the organizational units. 

Two additional ways toSview the linkages among organisa- 
tional arrangements are the degree of system coupling and the. » 
multiplexity -of ties (Kadushin, 1979) . Multiplexity of ties- 
refer? to th.e number of structural linkages among organisations ' 
while degree .of system coupling centers^ on the intensity of 
structural connections- (Weick", 1976) . On the interorganrza- 
tional level, there is evidence (Stern, 1979) that looseness T 
of coupling' allows -subsystems a chance to respond to local 
conditions without threatening the" stability of the arrangement 
as a 'whole. Other (.Aldrich, 1977;^ Kadushin, 1979) argue that 
single-purpose ties in interorganizational settings are weaker 
than those which Wve multiple purposes, and that the greater 
the number of different flows between members of a network, 
the more 'stable the network.. 

2 2 - 3 ' gxchaaae Theory a nd Power-dependency Theory 

From an organizational perspective, we can use -two con- 
ceptual frameworks" to study' and account for the processes by wh*ch 
a college df education, intermediate unit (e.g., a teachers' 
- center or coordinating council) and local school-sys ten, produce, 
communicate and utilize prattice-televant knowledge. Using ^ . 



the, first framework, we would Vlook at 'this interolrgani^Stional 

arrangement as a series of transactions or exchanger 

* * * - - . _ . ^ _ ^- 

.In keeping with much of the interorganizational l^cerature, 

< ■ 

organizations are treated, as collective a'ctbrsf who seek 'out 
exchange relations which involve the leas£ .cost to -the osgani- 
• zatioa in terms of loss of autonomy and power. In .other 
words, the ways in which resources are exchanged correspond to 
a bargaining or negotiation process (Elmore , 1978 ; Adams^ 1979). 

* Secondly , whe^i organizations bargain*, they seek to improve 
♦their negotiating position so as to obtain as many and, if 
possible, mchre resources than^ thfey give away. The bargaining . ^ 
^position is enhanced I5y two interlocking factors: ' the power 
02^ influence which one organization or. its members ma^ e'x£rt 
on "the other and the value^ of the resources to the other party. 
2.3. PRINCIPAL RESEARCH QUESTIONS \ , 
^ Three types J of research questipns were explored in the 

case studies* On a descriptive level , it was important to 
^ study the nature of the interorganizational arrangement; in- 

cluding the historical context, the environmental context, 
t the characteristics of staff involved in the enterprise, the 
relationships between participating organizations and the 
activities sponsored or Administered -within the arrangement. 
At a more" analytical/ level , we were interested in the outcomes 
of the arrangement and, looking across different arrangements, 
- in- the ways in which different types of arrangements were 
associated with different outcomes. It was 4 also important*to 
identify^the Various barriers and facilitators to successful 
outcomes. Finally, there was a concern to" determine how the 
flow, of knowledge and other Resources affect the outcomes of 
the ^arrangement. * ^ ^ ■ ^ 

At a more -theoretical level, it was* essential to detemiine 
whether and how transactions between* members would approximate 
the problem-salving process .central to t^ie linkage model. Ib 
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was 'important to test the organization-theoretic assumption^ 
that numbers, strength and multiplexity of links yipjild resul* 
in more durable and significant outcomes. Similarly-, there 
were, 'in fact, measurable instances of bargaining and exchange? 
Were these processes a function of the relative power of * each 
'party to the arrangement? Do =such interorganizational processes 
as exchange-bargaining and power-dependency affect the type, 
use and validation of knowledge 'transferred between partici- 

pating units? * ^ 

Finally, there was aji overarching question: to what extent 
were outcomes at 'the level of the schools or participating 
university different from the benefits likely to accrue to each 
party if there had been no formal interorganizational arranger 

S \ • ' • - 



ment? 
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PART THP.ESj METHODOLOGY 

3.1. OVERVIEW * . 

A comparative case history approach was used in this study, * 
Each of the, three cases (Eastern Private, Eastern State and 
Midwestern , State) followed a common analytic framework to seek 
out answers to the principal research questions. Each site 
was treated as a "case" and the brunt of the data collection 
effort wei}t into getting indepth, contextually grounded 
accounts .of how colleges of education and local schools came 
to create interorganizational arrangements and how those arrange- 
ments might* otherwise not have occurred as jrapidly or efficiently. 
The general research strategy called for non-participant ob- 
servation, multiple interviewing and the collection of archival 
data in order to get a' set of reliable, plausible and conv^r- 
gent accounts and' explanations. , ^ 

3.2.. SAMPLING * , . 

3.2.1. Selection of Sites 

After a re\jlew of the several .forms which such 
collaborative arrangements ' took throughput the country, 
three sites were selected for intensive case study 
analysis. The sitesk varied on several' dimensions . The* 
Eastern Private University site involved a large number of 
school districts and had a 40-year history of university- 
school collaboration • 

.The Midwestern State University" site was in i^s third 
year and represented « a rapidly, expanded, activist arrangement. 
The Eastern State University site, of intermediate age, repre- 
sented the efforts of a large public university to reach out 
to urban and suburban schools in its state. The three sites 
also spanned a continuum between a "corporate structure" or 
interorganizational arrangements (predominance of vertical 
ties from the university to local schools) and a "federate 
4 structure" (prevalence of horizontal ties among participating 
units) . 
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3.2.2. . Subsampling 

Within each case, the analysis of the arrangement as • 
•a whole was reinforcedf by the study of two sub-units. At 
the Eastern State. and Midwestern State j|ites, analysis focussed 
on two teacher centers linked to the university and to a set 
of local schools. In the Eastern Private case, major colla- 
borative projects were selected' as the sub-units of analysis. 

At a still more micro-analytic level, each case analysis' 
comprised a series of mini-case studies of "typical or signi- 
ficant institutional events.! Called "serials," each described 
the life history of either a substantive event, (the organisa- 
tion of a collaborative research project, the introduction of 
a new practice)* or an organizational event (the addition of 
a new schbol district to'the arrangement, a self-study r,etreat 
session) . .Events were tracked from their origins to their 
<a)|tcomes, and .several "trail's" were" pursued': ..a money trail, 
an authorization- trail, "a social "network trail, a knowledge 
transfer trail,* etc. This- technique produced a set of- 
"miniatured" that -lay bare the" anatomy of the arrangements and 
the mechanisms driving arid constraining, its "operations . 



3.3. »data* Collection t . 

The data collection effort is shown on Table 3-1. Data 
were collected over a 12-month period through a series of site 
visits, totaling 16-22 days.. . The modal d^ta collection device 
was retrospective interviewing with key informants in each of 
the participating organizations. Theoretical sampling proce- 
dures were also used so as to include interviews with non-users 

'marginal actors, avowed critics of the arrangements, etc. 

*. * j 

Interview notes were then dictated and transcribed. 

* 

On-site observations were also* carried out. Field 
researchers observed training events, key meetings and routine 
operations. Visits were often timed to coincide with important 
activity at;the site. -V ** 

* , A-^wide range of documents was collected and analyzed. 
Many of these were generated at' the site itself: reports to 
fundifig agencies,' proposals', evaluations, newsletters ,#memos , 
minutes of meetings. %Other documents were initiated by 
researchers. These included the following: weekly activity 
^ogs filled out by key role incumbents (the university dean 
ol department Thead, the teacher center coordinator, permanent 
staff' and -other persons spanning units % in the arrangement); 
reports of communications* relationships using standard forms 
on which key actors registered at two periods in time the 
„ frequency, mode and substance of their communications with 
other members of the arrangement; reports written periodically* 
by a person at the site identified as an on-site consultant, 
who'was paid an honorarium for periodic updates ojl site m 
activity, notably in relation* to the substantive and organiza-, 
tional serials; predictions of the future configuration, 
level of activity and degree of institutionalization of the 
arrangement over the following 12 months.- These predictions 
•were made by two persons at the site and served as a validity 
check on the interpretation of the data'. ^ 
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Table 3-1 Sununary of Data Collection Effort 



Effort 
Site 


Total 
No, Days 
on Site 


Number . of Interviews 


Dumber o£ 
Observations 


'Number of 
Documents 
Collected 
and Analyzed 


Total . 
, Pages of 
Transcribed 
Field Notes 


College 


Intermediate 
Pnit 


Local 
Schools 




Eastern * 
Private 


18 




C» 


10 • 


r 

7 


72 


* * 
220 


Mid*r6st 

<> 


16 


it 

13 


34 2 .. 


25 

« 


11 


65 


410 * 


Eastern 
State 


k 


15 


11 


8 


21 


70 * 


341 



00 



L Nine*with graduate students 



C 



Six with informants who were also college staff members 
^Twelve with informants who were .also college staff members 
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3.4. ADEQUACY OF THE d)cTA BASE 

The total time spent on site was short, particularly when 
separate sub-units within a case were being studied in detail. 
For the Midwestern State case, findings . were consistent and 
reasonably exhaustive at Arcadia , due in part to # the manageable 
proportions of the site itself. Two site informants critiqued^ 
a 20-page summary and detailed causal model .(see section*7) # 
before final write-ups were done. The last wave of interviews 
turned up information that was redundant and contained no 
discrepancies lirom previous accounts. Data were thin on the 
district administrators, although accounts about administrators 
from other role incumbents Were so remarkably consistent that 
less energy was put into reaching more. 

The Three Rivers sj.tg was'harder to „ encompass . - School t 
administrators tended to' be evasive and some teachers more 
doctrinal than our emerging interpretation cff events could 
support. There was conflict at this site and it clouded the 
internal- consistency of the findings; people simply did not* 
agree on some* events and interpretations. However ; most of 
the key research * questions could be answered with confidence, 
.mors so with respect to the role of the university and the 
teacher center than with respect to the school district and 
outlying counties. Very lijcely, too few teachers were inter- 
viewed. Finally, the account of the st^te-level network was . 
prpbably accurate, with strong validity in the historical and 
early periods but less so in the present configuration, where, 
nine .centers throughout the st£te are Involved. Findings 
would have been strengthened by interviews with state education 
officials and members of, the statewide policy and advis<jry 

boards. e • • 

With reference to the Eastern State casfe, there were more 
data collected' fyom the Cardjn site (the primary site) than 
' from the Hanburg site. The Fange of informants* was *lso greate 
at the Cardon site than at the Hanburg site. Owing to the 
Retrospective nature of much of the data> there may have been 
selective bias in recall. Wherever possible, information was 



checked against documentary evidence or other ' information 
sources. Overall, informants were direct, .open; and respon- 
sive. Feedback from the on-site' consultants revealed no • 
major di9crepancies in the.afcse account and is ref lected, in 
the final ca&e study. Data were quite strong at itfie Office 
of Fi^ld Experiences level. Interviews with state officials % 
atid school board members could have .further strengthened the 
'report. * % 

The natuife of the Eastern ^Private site network and its/ 
long history dictated a rather different interviewing strategy 
than obtained at the other two sites. First of all, there 
was no w cehter" other .than -the offices in the college * itself . ' 
There was rather thorough coverage qf the persons on the 
staff of the arrangement Including key .graduate students over 
a four-year period. , However , because of the large number of 
districts involved and the nature of their involvement, we % 
did hot trace efftects indepth in particular districts. Instead 
- we traced effects and -principal participants in the most> 
prominent and concentrated subject-centered actiyity, the 
writing consortium, and recorded in some detail the experi* 
of about five fellows who were actively engaged in field work 
in the school years 1977-78 and 1978-79.. 

Because of its great significance in the -history of * 
.educational networking in general, we also traced the histoAc 
arrangement through the experience pf about eight informants 
who had key roles from 1941 through 1975; we collected and 
reviewed. a large number of documents .and newsletters which 
reflected the activity of . those years. We had to go far afield 
to find sjpme of these people; three were still on the faculty, 
one was visited in his retirement home in a remote part of 
Connecticut l^d two others responded to us in long telephone^ 
interviews. The further back in time the' shakier was our 
evidential base but this was partially corrected by the excellent 
quality of the early documents. Unfortunately these documents - 
tend to focus more on the substance than the- process of network 
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building and management per se. For almost all observations, 
regarding events after 1965 , we were able to obtain at least 
two distinct perspectives. ; > 

All names 1 of persons, institutions and localities are 
fictitious. \ / ' 
3 ..5./* PROGRESSIVE FOCUSSING . 

The basic technique qf data collection was that of multiple 
interviewing with key .informants. The interviews were driven 
by a core set of research questions ,< in relation to whicn a s£t 
of key issues "began to emerge at each site. These issues 
f ocussed much of the energy of informants and illuminated the 
pattern of resource £jccl\anges, the relative* influence of key 
actors, th£ dnstituSional strength of the relationship and 
other mediating variables wh^ch appeared to "be systematically 
tied to outcomes . Interviews then f ocussed on -the s^ issues 
until th!e most detailed, plausible ancF independently confirmed • 
account emerged. In some instances, this account wafe reviewed 
by on-site kccmsultants 5 for verification. .Along with the * 

"answe'r" to sthe research question at the close of data collec- 

- * " « * * • 0 .... 

tion, analysts would append the prime 'causal variables accounting 
4.for the .outcomes being reported; , * 
3.6. * DATA ANALYSIS 

Analysis of the data involved the coding of transcripts 
and document's using an elaborate coding scheme derived from 
the principal^ research questions. The coded segments were 
then analyzed and reported in a case study for each site, com- 
prising .both a narrative of^the IOA and its constituent serials 
and an analysis o& i*s functioning and ou'tcomes. The analyses 
was driven fry the r*jsearch questions and built, incrementally 
from a catalogue of y cqdecl segments to their classification q 

(by type* valence and/or magnitude) , then to their insertion in 
a matrix or figure" which was standard across the three cases. 
t For instance, decree of institutionalization of the various 
subunits^ and^interorganizational* arrangements as a whole was 
assessed usincj a r criterial , checklist derived largely from Yin's 

(1978) work on routinijation. > 



/ 

* 

Cross-site analysis, began with a review of the thre6 
narratives for common or contrasting themes, threads, outcomes 
and mediators., A list of these variables was tjiein generated 
and compared across sites. Examples of variables emerging 
from harrativ* comparisons include environmental turbulence, #/ 
theoretical pluralism, presence of bapk-up resource bases, • 
boundary permeability, teacher milijtancy, e'tc^ These variables 
formed the core of causal analyses (see section 9) tying * - 

these antecedent and. intervening variables to different con- 
figurations of outcomes. * 

Work on the analytic part of each case report began with 
a comparison 9f charts and figures, from which "meta-ma trices" 
were constructed to include all data. Contrasts, commonalities, 
frequencies and magnitudes were estimated from these data'. 

& . The .procedure then followed the same sequence as for the 
analysis of each case, moving research question bx research, 
question, th£n reporting on causal factors a^ they affect out- 
come configurations.^- ' * 
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P&RT FOUR if HISTORY 

EachJof these cases t is a history, the, recording of jnajor 
events related to the development and sometimes the decline of - 
a particular social phenomenon. They involve names, dates; and ' 
places. The narrative summaries of ' Chapter One provide those 
histories, one by one. The task it this chapter is. to' try to 
put them together and .to. draw general conclusions from a, 
comparison' of separate developmental patterns. We will do that 
|h two ways. First we will try to cast all of them in a larger 
"historical perspective, as social creations which reflect the ♦ 
times of their origin and which are inevitably influenced by 
social., political, and economic currents that are flowing in • 
the larger society. We will call this "real time" analysis. ,.. 

Our second approach will be to compare these IOAs as 
evolving social organisms, using the five stage.model suggested e 
in Chapter One, nairi^ "gemination," "growth," "consolidation," 
"recession," and" "termination. " - ^| 

4'.1 REAL TIME ANALYSIS , ~ 

4.1.1. Trends in American Society Affecting Educ ation: 1930-1950 
Demographics aire important for education, and so are , . 
economics. In* the f 1930' s the birthrate went down as a by-product 
of the great .depression. That probably meant that there was 
less stress on educational institutions 'in the late 1930s" and 
the 1940s than there otherwise^ would have been. Another 
depression by-product, the New Deal, represented a- ma j or 
redistribution of power ^oward the federal level and" more 
federal intervention in social affairs than had been known in 
the United States up to that time. It seems, however., that the 
New Deal had little direct effect on public education and its 
institutions. ' That sector remained firmly in the hands of local, i 
( authorities and fully dependent on local tax sources. 

The Second World War .was a watershed event: it heightened 
national pride and solidarity; it led to a significant shift 
in public awareness toward cosmopolitanism and internationalism; 
it led to major relocations and dislocations in the labor force, 
shifting more and more people off the countryside and into 
the cities and suburbs where the jobs were, and perhaps above 
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all it created full employment and\a return to a level of 
economic prosperity that had not been experienced for 20 years\ , 
The result qf all that was' a baby bbom_J.n the a late 1940s" and 
early 1950s, and an increasing concern for education as the 1950s 

rolled on*. , 

* Probably. the most significant educational event of the 
1950'' s was the Supreme Court decision in Brown vs. Board of 
Education (1954) which outlawed segregated patterns of education' ' 
within school districts. It was a major break with the principle 
of local _ autonomy in educational matters. It put tremendous 

.new pressures on school boards and- school administrators; 

"especially first in the south but later all over the country. 
It brought public education into the- political limelight and , 
weighted" educational decisions with controversy, f It also 

established a new kind of goal for education, namely to ioster. 
equality of opportunity and e-uality of educational offerings 
'for all students regardless el race 'or origin. Because the 
mandate for desegregation was federal it was logical that • ■ 
Support for meeting the mandate also come from federal -sources, 
but .through 'most of the 1950's federal aid to education was 
bottled up in another complicated and thorny constitutional- 
political issue, aid to private and parochial schools. 
' The log jam was broken with Sputnik and the National 

Defense Education Act of 1958, clearly, responsive to the Soviet ^ 
challenge or threat, and providing the first substantial federal • 
funds for elementary and secondary education,- largely through the 
support of special projects, R&D centers, information centers, . 
and curriculum prpjects in science. NDEA established the principle 
of federal support for improvement of education across a broad % 
' front of activities which were supplementary in nature. Thus 
the constitutional church-state issue was evaded because direct 
school subsidies for routine operations were ruled out. 

Through the early 1960s pressures, for social justice;a*nd 
equalization particularly from the black minority increased _ 
on the dominant Democratic party, and with the landslide victory 
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of 1964 (which resulted largely from. popular fear of a 

militarist right wing leadership) those minority .concerns ' 

were ^served through a series df major pieces Of social legislation 

\ which the president dubbed v "The Great Society." The *' ^ 
.Elementary and Secondary Education 'Act of 1965 Vas a major part, \ 
of that legislative program and its contents heavily reflect 
concern for the . poorer , less .privileged* segments of society. - % 
But like -most complex legislative, actions, the bill ^had in it* ^ 
something for everybody while at the same, time* it continued to* 
skirt the* church-st.ate issue by defining # eac?h Ti£le v of : 1;he ^ 
act as a set of supplemental, .demonstration, or research and " » 

* development activities whicht wou&d gaot alter the basic structure 
of state* and local education authorities nor the basic fiscal 
arrangements through which schools are supported. Most \ 
importantly at all levels in all types*' of educational settings 
a'nd it encour.aged a special type'of entrepreneur ship 'previously . 
<Juite rare in education in which people with itfeas of new. types 
of training, cxriculum reform, technical assistance, or 
supplementary services of some kind or another could write up^ . - 
their ideas as formal proposals and receive (typically) three 
year grants to demonstrate and propogate their ip.eas. Sums 
spent on* such grants were substantial in many7case^- and out 
of all .proportion ~to what had previously been ^available to 
all but the most - elite-colleges with good access to private 
foundation sources. \A typical small ^project might run $5fr,0t)0 
per year but many 'larger* pro jects involved $1,00*0,000 per year 
or more, especially '"if they were large districts ^dealing withr 
equalization issues. ^ 

By the late I960' s and early 1970' s a different political * 
climate prevailed, significantly refecting .the divisiveness 
of the Vietnam War.,., but also reflecting growing conservatism 
by a majority and increasing skepticism regarding the, great 
society 1 as" a whole. Yet, while conservatism was on the rise, 
so was militancy on the part' of .almost any group 'or stratum of 
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'society which could f eel" itseM victimized. -That included 
'both*students' and teachers. Such militancy led- to some>short> % 
•term victories in the form of increased student participation 
and teacher contracts in various more progressive areas^6f the 

• country*, but 'it alfco Vended to erode popular .support for education 
generally. 

. Educational developments of the 1970s can be partially 
understood as reactions to the 1960s, but demographics also 
► would appear td be a significant factor. For whatever reasons 
birth rates in the United States declined markedly • in the later . 
1960s andVthe effect was felt by schools starting in the early 
and mid-1970s. For the first time in a generation, enrollments ^ 

• were declining— substantially in many areas— and a each cohort 
made its -way th»ough the grades the effect was felt more and . 

simore severe'ly. There was not a teacher glut instead of a . 
teacher -shortage and, on top of that, ' families without school- 
aged children were more and mo^e reluctant to pay taxes at the 
local level necessary to support pjjblic education adequately. 
^Proposition -13-in California and -Proposition ^2 and a half" in 
Massachusetts reflected? this' shift which culminated in the 

' election of Donald Reagan as President in 1980, with concommitant 
'shifts to the right in Congressional representation. 

The effect of these recent trends has been a drastic 
curtailment of innovative* activity.at all levels with a near 
shutdown, of many federal programs, while local districts and 
states continue to reduce their budgets,. In such a" climate it - 
is very relevant to look to' models of practice, improvement which 
depend little on major fiscal inputs from*any source and depend 
fairly heavily oil volunteerism and reorientation of existing • 

. resources, structures, and person-power. By , the" same token, these 
current trends suggest the relevance of % searching the past 
before. the great surge of federal ^Dlyement for model's, of 
"school- improvement support which , might once again be applicable 
in some modified form.- 



i 

4.1. 2« Hoy I OAs Were Affected by Major Social Trends 

The original Council emerged out of two decades of 
development of measurement capabilities "in education. What was 
especially impressive about the work of ^the f ounder prior to 
1940 was the fact that he operated on sijch. a* grand scale , 
probably with the iielp of a lot of volunteer effort by school 
people and unpaid research assistance by graduate students! 
eageir to be associated with this dynamic master of research on 
educational finance and administration. The notion on which 
The Council was fd(|pided also reflected the times. It was. 
essentially an elite notion — that only certain districts had 
the financial base to provide quality education and only among 
those districts could bne find the most highly competent and 
inno^tive teachers*. Indeed, it was on this same notion that 
this College of Education had been ^established two generations 
earlier. The. founder ' s plan was to develop instrumentation _and 
a capability for repeated measurements of innovativeness for 
entire districts. When such information was shared in 
comparative form it would act as a powerful competitive 
incentive* for one district to catch up to another. Thus in a 
subtle and non-coercive way both the 'ideas and the incentives 
for practice improvement could spread from one district to 
another/ first within the relatively affluent circle .of The 
Council member distric€s but then* also through the network, of 
national associates. 

In the -late 1940s and, through most of the 1950s this 
idea worked very well, not only as the <number of^members and 
associates grew but as the idea of The Council Spread across 
the country to other universities,, private and public. Indeed, 
there is some evidence that early efforts at Eastern State were 
director affected by the example of The Council. It was a model 
that fitted the times in several respects . First of all., the 
University of origin was one of the most respected in the- 
country, the home address of many of the great educational 
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'phiiosophers^d^ese^chers of 4he pre-war years. Secondly, 
research irf education was still a relatively new phenomenon, much 
respected and. not embroiled in the controversies with which it 
was' beset at a Later time., Volunteer effort by teachers' and 
others was a natural and routine way of getting things done. 
Finally, it was the only game -in town. There were no inter- 
mediate centers, few community colleges, no grants programs. 
Central districts staffs were generally small and lacked staff 
development or in-service capabilities; All these elements in 
£he historical context converged on The Council and assured its 

success . . , • 

The Council movement Was also important in the early and 
middle 1960s as federal funds began to become available because! 
councils constituted a sitting capability for training artd 
problem-solving /which could be exploited as a base for n^w, < . 
ambitious/and -well-financed programs. In general, universities 
like Eastern Private and Eastern State were among the first 
major beneficiaries, of an altered federal posture toward 
education after Sputnik. By the mid-1960s, every major 
university was likely to have more than one fairly large project 
for reserach, development,, and/or training. The Research 
Institute of which The Council was a cgre element at Eastern 
Private was the recipient of more than one such grant, and one 
long term training ^grant allowed the Institute to double^ its 
staff and its measurement capability during^ the later 1960s. 

Eastern State and Midwestern State were also significantly 
affected in their early history by federal largesse . At • • 
Eastern Stated large federal grant led to 'a major expansion 
and elaboration of the teacher center model. It also* led .to ^ . 
'conflict between the entrepreneurial director of the program 
and faculty in secondary education concerned about their turf • 
and perhaps envious and Yesentful of the attention and power 
which seemed to be accruing 'to . the director. Internal strife 
within the University led to the departure of "the director with 
many of his key staff along with the bulk of the funds. Thus ti 
influence' of federal funding availability was mixed. It led 
to a "period of expansion and to experimentation with new models 
of teacher center activity (some of which received" national 
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acclaim) but it was also disruptive and in some" respects 

e 

destructive, being too much toQ fast for absorption into the college. 

School districts were also jolted by the now-you-see-it-now-you- ^ 

t * * ... 

don't intrusion of university activity., * 

At Midwestern federal involvement ^began in 1965 with USOE 

participation in a state-wide assessment of teacher education. > 

The Experimental Teacher Education Program* which ensued from 

1968 to 1972 was also an add-on program of limited duration 

much in the mold of other federal * support for educational 

endeavors. The Experimental Program was £ crucial preliminary 

to the > subsequent network activity at Midwestern in more than $ 

one way. First of all it brought fresh new talent into the 

state, Saganne in particular. Second it served as the test 

bed for a new ideology of teacher education, practice-based 

, and teacher centered, egalitarian, and oriented to building. 

, self -development capacities and self-directed individualized 
learning. Thus it was a veritable pot-pourri of the more liberal 
educational ideas that were sweeping the country in the late 
1960s. The Experimental Program operationali2ed these ideas. 
It also attracted the cream of young and talented teacher ^ 
educators within the state; When these individuals returned 
to their various colleges and administrative posts they formed 
a powerful informal network- of like-minded people who became the 
seeds of the lafcer formal network. The Experimental Program 
also had some disruptive and unwelcome effects. u The second 
cohort of trainees turned. out to be largely from outside the 7 ^ . 
state and .oriented more to the strife-ridden issues that were 
how the preoccupation of more cosmopolitan cgrfters on the east 
and west coasts. These"* individuals were viewed with suspicion 
and alarm by traditional educators who still dominated local 
school -districts* When Saganne proposed the new network, there 
was some local resistance because of the radical reputation of 
the Experimental Program of which he had been the director. * 
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• By the time our study began, none of the three networks 
bad any significant federal support, although Midwestern 

.had a fairly ■ substantial , /though partial, thirdr-party support 
in the ^rm of a five year foundation grant. They had each lived 
through the more hectic times. 6f the late 1960s and early 1970s, 

►had each been scarred by them, , had each learned from them, and 
benefitted from them. Of the three arrangements, Eastern 
State seemed most secure, and the strongest local arrangement 
involved a small college in Midwestern State (Arcadia) . which 
was ^really developing its servicte %onf iguration without regard 
to .future state or; p'ther third party support. Eastern Private, 
even though it operated on a shoestring was continuously 
threatened with funding cuts from the university and 'from reduced 
membership subscriptions. Most of the Midwestern network seemed 
sfcaky beyond the period of foundation support and aggressive , v 
efforts .wjerje_jand„enfay Iro^secure eithej: 1 state support or additional 
federal support. ; » 

Demographic trends also affected the development of these 
networks. *~ Eastern Private's Council thrived in the 1950s when 
suburban school districts were expanding rapidly and confronting 
a host of issues that cgine with expansion. Innovation was "in", 
so that opportunities for -top administrators to see what their 
colleagues in other districts were doing were highly valued. 
When* support declined along Vith enrollments, districts turned 
inward. The appeal of the revival period was more clearly 
focu^sed on teacher development and responding to teacher concerns 
and needs for. work enhancement and mobility in an environment 

of scarcity and attrition, wKen, more expensive alternatives 

• -.--•■*' ■* 

such as paid sabbaticals were ^iu sharp decline. . 

At Eastern State the College of Education grew by leaps 
and 'bounds' during the period ^of population boom, turning out 
more and more teachers and having greater and greater needs for 
pre-service practice teaching placements. The original network * 
was' established largely fvt this purpose and also to give school 
* 




districts "a window on the talent" that was coming along. As 

the downward shift affected, districts, interest turned more 

and more to in-service training, and the story of recent development 

« 

among the teacher centers is partly a story of that shift in 
orientation. 

The Midwestern network reflects the situation in a state > 
which had declining population and enrollments throughout the 
1960s and 1970s. Starting with the needs assessment of 1965-6^ 
teacher renewal and* upgrading was the chief concern and a '^<r"~ 
prime rationale for the current networking activities as well 
as the" Experimental Program %t Midwestern State University which 
preceded it in the 19158-72 period. 

These brief observations should make us aware that these 
networks are largely- creatures of their time and^ culture. They 
♦emerge from and reflect trends in the larger society, especially 
demographic trends/ economic trends, and political trends All f • 
three t 4iave been influenced by the period of great expansion in 
the federal role in education despite their present relative 
independence from federal support. . They were also influenced 
by the surge of ne& ideas that came into e^ducatiovalong with tfce 
federal • initiatives . 



4.2 DEVELOPMENTAL ANALYSIS 

To a very large degree each of the IOAs studied has been a 
successful venture up to the time of writing. Indeed, they 
were selected for study because of their Success . We can 
imagine, however, that not all such ventures are suHpessful, 
that some never get past the idea stage^rhile others founder 
soon after their founding. Still others may have flourished 
for a short time or a longer time, then to have faded away or • 
perhaps to be transformed into something else-. Indeed, when 
we look at each of our cases historically, we find that there 
have been various forerunners. Many key .actors came from 
prior experiences with other networking 'efforts .- The Eastern 
Private IOA had had at least two distinct prior "lives." The 
Midwestern IOA had followed from a history of networking 
activity in the state. The dean who originally fostered the 
IOA activity at Eastern State had been involved in a previous 
effort in a midwestern state, and so on. Each of these many 
IOA enterprises had its own' germination, founding, and period 
ojf growth.' Most also must have experienced consolidation and 
recession at one time or another, and many,, If not most, had 
experienced some aspects of the experience of termination. 
Our task -in this section is to dook at e^ch of the "living" 
IOAs in these terms, as an organij: developmental sequence 
as described previously in sectidk 1.3.4. "The Rhythms of Time.' 

Our understanding of developmental sequences is expanded 
by 'consideration not merely of the IOAs as a whtjle but of the 
sub-analyses presented in each case of the life histories of 
localized centers and the clusters of event sequences which -we 
called "serials." Each of these subelements has its own 
developmental sequence* to which the same analytical schema is 
applicable. Indeed, when We descend into more microscopic ^ 
analyses we immediately find a much greater variability, and 
perhaps greater clarity. For example, we can readily trace the 
"Fellows" program of The Council revival period from birth 1 
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through. hectic and* rapid early growth into a period of 
confusion, division, and dispersion in which a 'few Fellow 
activities were consolidated while others were not. By the 
third year there was clear recession and in the fourth year the 
program could be viewed- as either terminated or'so far transformed 
as to b*e something else, even though the" term "Fellow" lingered. 
In the Arcadia case we see in each serial the dynamics which 
make that Center so successful. t There is a firm grounding in 
'teacher needs and usually in ad hoc teacher encounters with 
materials or training experiences. Decision making about, 
start-up is decisive and rapid; growth is measured; "consolidation 
always takes place and usually in a synergistic way so^ that 
the strength and reputation of the Center as" a whole is enhanced 
and maximum advantage is' taken of existing resource and network 

ties. * ♦ 

Unfortunately we; do not have the capability of comparing , 
each of these microhistories in detail. Such an analysis would 
require more detailed evidence on each case and would eas.ily 
consume a separate volume. However, we hope that' the gross ^ 
analysis of . each stage presented below will suggest the ' 
fruitfulness of further pursuit of this type of- approach.. 
4.2.1 Germination 

In every case study we sought definitive beginnings but 
they generally eluded us. Interorganizational arrangements 
generally begin with other interofganisJational- arrangements, 
sometimes formal, sometimes informal, sometimes another sort 

* a 

of arrangement serving a somewhat different set-of purposes, 
sometimes k the same arrangement in a prior ajxistence. The 
Eastern' State IOA was most clearly a continuation. The 
marking point for the present phase was the assumption of 
office of the present director of the Office of Field Experience 
(OFE) , Goldman, but even Goldman had a history of working with 
OFE as a facilitator and innovator -dating back some years. 
Indeed/ it was Goldman's intimate knowledge of many of the 
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actors and interests involved that made him so successful ' 
iVhis new role where he managed to expand operations in a . 
deliberate way and managed to greatly increase networking among 
the 'centers without ever arousing suspicions or animosities as 
his more visible and aggresively entrepreneurial predecessor , 
Carter, "had done a decade earlier. 

Germination at Eastern. Private also involved the entrance 
6n the scene of a new key figure, Alice- Loveland, and her 
assumption of -a nominally on-going enterprise, \n fact, 
however, the shift to Loveland was far more dramatic than the 
shift to Goldman, since it involved an entirely new staff at 
the University, a new ideology, a new program, and a membership 
• which was also very largely newly recruited. ■ It also appeared 
that the IOA would have" terminated formally without her , 

-intervention. • , 

The 'Midwestern IOA might appear to be most clearly a new 
start but it built on- a strong pre-existing informal, carefully 
nurtured, network by the dynamic dean, Saganne, and remaining as 
a residue. from the highly successful Experimental Program 

Which he also headed. 

The past has an inevitable power over the present. It 
lays the foundation of established social relationships and 
innumerable .remembered activities which can be resurrected and 
modified to fit the present. The past alsSo gives a list* of 
lessons learned, do's and-don'ts, what must be repeated, strived 
for, and . avoided. . These" are generally positive^ aspects of the . 
influence of the pas^t. ' But there are negatives as well, pre- 
judices about people and situations which" might have changed.^ 
"in both the State v cases there was a burden from the past as* 
well as a blessing from remembered reformers who were too 
brash, too' fast/ not enough trusted. Perhaps worst of all, ^ 
the past tends to set. limits on Images of what is possible, a - 
belief that if things are done in a certain way they won't work, 
' ignoring 'changed circumstances", resources, and people. Finally, 



it should be noted that, much of the past is just plain forgotten, 
what Lewin called "the foreign hull, " incapable of influencing 
actors in* the present because they are simply unaware of it. 
We felt this strongly in the Eastern Private case Where" much 
of?|khe 35 year history was retained only # in the recall of 
persorfswho had next to nothing to dp with the present 
configuration. For better and/or for worse the-revival Council 
was its own thing, not a successor or a builder on. past achieve-, 
ments of The Council. 

From these three cases we conclude that the most, obvious 
precondition for IOAs is a pre-existing* network, either formal 
or informal. This conclusion is strengthened when we delve 
further into the past and consider the life cycles of . the net- 
work's which preceded. ,In each case there was yet another network 
activity of 'some kind which ledito the emergence of the 
historical network. For Eastern Private there was, of course, 
35 years of history, 20 years of the original "Council" under 
the founder's charismatic leadership, a 10 year second life , 
m under his long-tutored and able successor, and % a 5 year period 
of decline and uncertain leadership* in which the name and 
reputation were preserved but little more. Yet reaching back 
beyond these years we find already in the 1930 's a cluster of 
school administrators, many graduates of the founder's program, 
participating in his projects. We also find that the College 
■of' Education has had t\es to many of these same school districts 
of The Council from its very beginnings. . 

At Eastern State there had been a long history of faculty 
involvement with various county school districts as placements 
for student teachers and their subsequent supervision were 
^developed** This IOA came into being as a . reformulation of 
tfrese arrangements, influenced by the dean's prior experience 
with yetjaanother IOA in a midwestem state. - 

At Midwestern 'State the Experimental Program which was 
eff ectively the precursor of the IOA "was itself the outcome 
of a major teacher training needs assessment program in,, the • 
state from 1965 to' 1*968. 1 We also know that there had been many 

■ ■ . 
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efforts through the 1960s, and early 1970s to formalize 
arrangements at Midwestern through federal or state grants. 
Further, to some degree the Midwestern network was influenced 
by a small nationwide network of educators who wished to 
create a U.S. version of .the British model -of teacher centers. 
' Thus in all three cases there were strong roots in existing 
informal networks and formal networks developed at previous 
times and other places which served as models. 

From all this one might conclude that these IOAs represent ^ 
a minimum of' creative effort; but this was definitely not the 
case. Each was an important new departure, not merely an 
expansion or extension o v f what was there already. , The innovative 
aspect has two manifestations, first the leader, and second, 
the ideology or the idea, the concept which is supposed to be 
embodied in the new IOA.. The two are interconnected. 

The central importance of leadership is especially obvious 
at Eastern Private where first the founder,' then the successor, 
and' after a five year interregnum, Loveland, were each tne " 
dominant guiding force; in each case it Was their concept -that 
was fulfilled in the work of the IOA,, it was their clout -and 
connections which legitimized it, their loyal disciples which 
staffed it* and their energetic leadership which sparked it. 
The same could generally be said of Saganne's Midwestern IOA 
with some modification. In the first place, Saganne's ideology 
was m^litantly deoentralist; he did not want to be the sun 
king— rather he believed that initiative could and < should 
be shared broadly. Yet he found himself continuously inter-* 
"jecting his own efforts to build the system and to keep it 
going, "both" statewide through innumerable 'proposal writes and 
re-writes, and especially with the local Three Rivers Teacher 
center, 'making personal appea'ls and 'fighting fires as the 
center struggled for birth and then growth. What' made* the 
Three Rivers Center so shaky in its starting phases was the 
absence of a leader on-site with the adequate clout and ima- 
ginative skill.' In contrast Arcadia had a two man leadership 
team of great dynamism as well as high sensitive to local needs 
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conditions. Thus they were able to keep their strong ideological 
concerns nurtured in Saganne's experimental program enough in 
the background so that they did not scare off the cautious 
but needy local teacher constituency. 

Discretion was* also Goldman's hallmark at Eastern -State , 
weaving his way through the minefield of* intrafaculty jealousies 
and turfdoms. It almost seemed as if Goldman had spent a career 
studying the mistakes of his predecessors and carefully avoiding 
them while pursuing the same ends. Goldman was less overtly 
ideological than either Loveland or Saganne or even Lessing 
but he was clearly interested in building stronger linkages with 
the counties and linkages among the teacher centers across 
counties through his monthly sharing sessions arid his annual . 
retreat. 

It might be surprising to note that •germination was only 
slightly influenced, if at all, by previous research and 
theory regarding networking as such. The Council f in spite of 
its wide fame and long history of •success, had never been 
studied or reported on in an analytic way. Loveland, herself, 
was well versed in theory- and reserach on the change process 
in education and. had worked with a well known west coast educator 
on developing school networks. In addition, %he called in a * 
ndted researcher on social networks to keynote her first major 
meeting with newly rebruit^d superintendents (the .meeting was 
stormy and the expert was roundly condemned by superintendents 
for 1 arrogance and aloofness). Loveland' s Fellows group also 
discussed "theory" in their bi-monthly meetings. But field work 
and conferencing workshoping were all seat-of-the-pants ad , 
hoc opportunism. The exception might be the Writing Cpnsortium, 
where the coordinator went to some lengths 'to read up on network 
research frsome of it by the very same expert) and to deliberately 
plan how the cbnsortium should develop utilizing such precepts. . 

The theory base at Midwestern State was intense but more 
localized. It was especially noteworthy in the start up phases 
of the Three Rivers" Center where the, strong teach-centered 
orientation and problem-solving orientation of the coordinators 
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seemed to confuse teachers and sow seeds of suspicion in 
administrators. The three Rivers seemed to succeed more 
when it acquired a coordinator who" was willing and able to keep 
ideology in 'rein while attending to operational details and % 
self -perceived teacher needs. Lessing, at Arcadia, starting 
out this way, 'allowing his strongly held'views .(developed 
through Sagannes' program) . to be realized as an ever-unfolding 
product of synchronized operational arrangements. He did not 

preach, he showed, j 

At Eastern State, ideology is far less in evidence, especially 
on a network-wide toJsis. Rather, Goldman developed a climate rn 
which individual coordinators would work out their own strategies. ' 
At Cardon County-ai revealed in the "bridging serial"-a pattern 
emerged which was similar to that at Three Rivers: one coordinator 
vigorously promotes (the concept of bridging as a real "need" as 
the district moves toward a middle school concept.: These ^ 
initial efforts are (set aside by district administrators but 
are later adopted when a subsequent coordinator reintroduces 
them in more operational form with a more low key advocacy 
strategy. 

Finally, we might consider the extent to which IOA germination 
represents a response to felt needs at some level.. Here the • 
evidence .seems to be rather weak. In every case, germination 
resulted from initiatives taken at the college level to provide 



some new kinds of services— a new or reworked "bargain"— to 
which districts, schools, administrators, and teachers eventually 
responded, usually'- gradually with growing, enthusiasm and 
decreasing skepticism, providing the offerings were indeed seen 
as needed after the fact and. provided the bargain was a good one. 
In the Eastern Private Case and the Midwestern Case the stimulus 
from the colleges seemed to come t;o the districts almost out 
of the .blue. At Eastern State there' was an existing and evolving 
expectation of a" relationship dealing primarily with pre- 
" service student teacher placements and supervision which- 
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gradually shifted to in-service. ^ * 

A fif^h. ingredient of germination logically would be 
resources or resource availability. True, each new IOA effort 
required Hew Resources, but in no case were the resource 
requirements very great and resource providers in every case * 
played a passive r6^, i.e., there were not fresh announcements 
of resource availability *7a$ there would be, for example in 
a 'federal RFP or grants announcement) . The private foundation 
grant for the Midwestern IOA yas negotiated quietly over 
ari extended period 'of time during which more than one request - 
for funding from other sources wa's turned down. In the Eastern 
Private case, revenues, were initially requested for start-up* y^. 
from the long-standing research endowment fund, and acquiesence 
in the modest request was immediate and willing. Additional- 
revenues came from the recruitment drive for new disttiat 
memberships whichaisued. ' In the Eastern State case there 
was a tradition of negotiated and shared costs between the University 
and County districts./ Again the amounts involved wer^relativtly 
modest* and resource availability was not the most salient /issue - 
and certainly not" the inspiration for ^new starts. Thus we do 
not see in any of these cases the pattern of /opportunism and ' 
exploitation of funding sburces that were reported as a. common 
local response to federal programs in the oft-cited Rand study. 

Thus germination appears to .tequire five, ingredients but 
not in eqtial proportion. Number one is a "networking past — networks 
build on networks. . In a way this is a discouraging finding from 
a policy perspective because it suggests a certain hopelessness 
in building from scratch, putting something together where 
nothing already exists. On the other hand, it should teach us 
respect for the phenomenon, for the difficulty of creating* 
anything as socially complicated .as *a rtetwork. The number two 
ingredient is a leader Or a promoter, someone who cares deeply 
about bringing the arrangement to life, who has the energy, 
the clout, and the talent to put it all together. Sometimes 
there is more' than one such key person but if there are two they 

6 - " . 
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are likely, to play complementary roles as in the Arcadia sub- 
case, with one clearly more critical at the operational level 

(Lessing in that case) . The third requirement is the concept, 
the idea, ideal, or ideology around which the new representation 
or configuration is built. The old network, of course, is one 
idea/ but in the three cases we are studying, where there is a 
clear break 'from the past, the old network -concept, if it 
is important, must be blended or transformed with some new 
conceptual elements. These may come from theory or, rarely, 
' from research, but more typically the concepts of origin are 
folklore, gilded myths' derived obscurely from a far away past 
or place. Number four is feed, but not a need, driving up from 
the many but aroused through the prolonged stimulus and suggestion 
of the few. Finally, there must be some sort of resource- 
availability. This might be very modest,- and again in all 
three of these networks it is* entirely passive. 

We canigain some further, insight into the generation procesj 
by comparing successful versus troubled generative stages. 
All three IOAs had some troubles in their past. JEastern Private 
had a five year period of shrinkage and inaction; Eastern 
State a period of turmoil and shrinkage following the conflictful 
departure of a. dynamic" leader and his entourage; Midwestern. . 
State, a series of failed proposals plus a' reputation for 
radical disruptiyeness in a conservative state. But the important 
test was in how these. past- blemishes were handled in the .present, 
and here. the insight and deftness of leadership was crucial. , 
Of all the cases and sub-cases the most seriously defective at 
the germination stage was Three Rivers where skilled, legitimized, 
and potent leadership on the spot was absent for nearly two years. 

4.2.2 Growth " • . 

Probably the most exciting and memorable stage in the life 
of an'lOA is the growth spurt which takes place in the first and 
* second years. Our cases represent a range from very rapid to 
moderate growth during this period. Midwestern State, boosted 
by the large foundation grant, had four centers across the state 
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operational within one year, with thousands, of teachers 
nominally involved. As noted in the case study, hovfever, the 
center at Arcadia was already operational' before the statewide 

« 

network was formally. launched. Eastern Private also experienced 

a very rapid growth spurt beginning with the .recruitment drive 

and two key conferences roughly eigfct months after Loveland 

took over. The heyday of The Council revival was the^econd 

year of operations when Loveland was in the aatlcile with a ^d^zen 

y % 
Fellows, each involved ift a separate district, with special N Ni 

activities organized separately for tfeachbrs, principals, and, 

superintendents/ with two semi-annual conferences with high 

attendance, and with several continuing workshop series on 

different "hot" topics^J^Eastern' Private 'the second year there 

was a sense of grje^t^excitaml&Qt and ^ynamism as well as optimism; 

there, was also a ^reat deal of\onfiifeidn among the Fellows 

regarding theii; separate and collective roles' and not a little 

exhaustion.' fanning was hejTE&r skelter at both sites with the 

dominant tljeme being to "get sdsjethir?^ going. " At Eastern State 

these qualities were somewhat less\in .eV-^dence because of the 

extensive planning based on past Cervfcfetr modf Is at Cardon and the 

on-going history at, Hanburg. * V,^ 

The critical question for the growth \period i^ow to 

sustain the forward -momentum and the motivation while afe^the f 

same,. time- exerting a kind of, control and orderliness that vH^l 

ensufce long-t^rm survival . It is "generally t^e gase that su&ftv 

concerns get scant attention from dynamic innovative leaders 

in the first flush' of 'their success. The prevailing concern 

in the early stage's is 'that there should be growth at all, 

because without growth there is nothing. Growth is generally 

.fostered by a core membership which surrounds the key leader. 

This was. most obvious in The Council revival where a very 

enthusiastic/ staunchly loyal., and hard working cadre of 

graduate students formed rapks behind Loveland. At Midwestern 

the .crucial 'growth period probably took place a few years 

before the network was of fic^lly founded and funded, during 

the first two years of the Experimental Program when the iream 

of rising young professional educators across the state dame in- 
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to the program with enthusiasm and, on returning, became the 
Saganne network, keeping in regular contact and providing access 
to every level of \ education from the state department on down.; 
The grant allowed the network to be remobilized. • » 

Financing, how much and where from/ is an important matter 
to consider as a growth ingredient. Money can be a lure (for 
germination) but it can also be seen as the rain which allows the 
network seed to grow. All three IOAs appeared to have enough , 
financial support for growth during the period of study but for 
Eastern Private and Eastern State there had been periods in the 
past when there was much more money and growth had been more 
dramatic. In both cases these higher levels of support appeared 
in the 1960s and came from federal sources as did Midwestern 's 
somewhat later Experimental Program. In all thi;ee cases^ there 
were significant residual outcomes which were, negative from 
these federally supported growth spurts. For Eastern Private 
the federal grants meant decreasing dependence on local school 
districts for funding and probably a concomitant decrease in 
meaningful interaction and interdependence. Because the thrust 
of activity in the late 1960s was a- large research and instrument 
'validation Eroject in which, 'districts had a relatively passive 
involvement, the termination of the federal support, coming as 
it did with the retirement of the Director, ha<i a disastrous 
effect on The Council in the early 1970s^ At Eastern State ^ 
the large federal grant stimulated tremendous growth in the late 
1960s along with great distrust and* prpbably considerable jealousy 
among the faculty, "especially in secondary education. .When the 
' Director departed with much of his staff and the grant disappeared 
there was a similar attrition although the on-going contractual 
nature of the raurtual obligations and the continuing" value of the 
bargain kept the Eastern State IOA functioning at a higher level 
than the Eastern Private through the first half of the 1970s. ^ 
At Midwestern the- consequence of the federally fostered growth of 
the Experimental Program was the influx- of students from outside 
, the state after the first wave* of in-state educators had passed^ 
through. The 'second wave was seen by many local educators as a 
more radical, meddlesome, and troublesome group) reactions to 
this image made for some initial resistance to Saganne ' s" and 



others' attempts to establish teacher centers a few years later. 

Use of third party financial resources was especially note- 
worthy and perhaps most judicious at 'Arcadia where the director 
did not use funds 1 to increase staff or space but rather to stock- 
pile Reusable materials, nowhere else available in his region. 
These^ material^ could long outlast outside funding and were a 
strong raagriet to teachers in the area. We might also note the 
advantages 'here of flexible foundation funding which allowed 
individual centers to make*' separate judgements on how funds 
would be allocated. 
4.2.3." Consolidation'" 

By the time our study began, all three IOAs were clearly 
into a period of consolidation. For Midwestern, there was 
activity at each 4 Center aimed at securing continuation of r 
support. In part this was a, matter of selling the Centers 
to iocal authorities as well' as bjuilding a sense of ownership and 
commitment among teachers. At Three Rivers this was quite a 
struggle which seemed • td! come to fruition only* after a complete 
^turnover of coordinators and after the threat of shut-down from 
the administration. At Arcadia the one-week summer program out 
of which numerous teacher projects emerged was an important 9 
consolidating feature. The summer program ^got teachers involved 
in their^own production of materials and also required commitment 
to follow-up reporting. It thus encouraged continued contact 
and allowed initial drop-in "and browsing 'visits to turn into 
strgng continuing connections from which multiple resource " 
utilizations 'emerged.^ Teacher projects also provided continued 
tests for gaps in the resource" base at the Center which were then 
filled t At the state level Saganne and his staff were busily 
trying to solidify financial support through additional proposals 
and particularly 'by^using their leverage with stgLte ^officials 
to secure official status. This kind of activity led some . 
respondents to "worry about "getting bureaucratized . To a 
degree c getting bureaucratized was a major thrust at Eastern 
State where contracted .arrangements* between each district and 



the University were intricate and specific* J At Eastern Private 
during The Council revival consolidation's a problem which 
probably received inadequate attention^ The*, extended abserises 
of the coordinator, Loveland , 'after her 'second year "of involvement, 
left the IOA in 1 somewhat troubled state with uncertain stand- 
in leadership, divisiveness among the Fellows, and uneasiness among 
the superintendents on the board. Because the Council lacked 
the formalized procedures of Eastern State. and thf clear bargain 
with the membership which developed at both the othey: sites, 
there was no obvious formula for consolidation. What happened 
was thaf individual Fellows in some cases developed tfieir own 
formulas, notably the Fellow who, almost entirely on her own 
initiative, established the Writing consortium which linked six . 
districts on a continuing basis. Even the writing consortium, 
however, was a temporary system, and after two years appeared 
to be running out of motivation and clear purposes. \ 

Consolidation. is obviously a stage that doesn't necessaril^ . 
happen. At the Eastern Private Council during its early heyday 
' years it seemed that every activity inter-related with every other 
and each new activity built on and added to past activities. 
The'same appeared to be true on a much smaller scale at Arcadia. 
At Hanburg County in Eastern State, consolidation was partly 
a function of continuing involvement of an innovative, capable/ 
and credible, local leader, as it came to be at Arcadia, as it was 
in the original Council, as it might have been and partly was 
in the revived Council. This" suggests that true consolidation 
requires the consolidator , the leader who has a continuing 
presense so that everybody dan continue to' feel good abo^it what 
,1s happening. 
4.2.4 Recession 

After a period of rapid .growth there must eventually be a 
. pause of some kind, a gasp for breath, a lapse, a* return to 
. normalcy. When this pause „is integrative, we can call it 
"consolidation" but it need not always be so. Growth may be 
followed by decliae or shrinkage and even consolidation can be 
followed by decline and shrinkage. In each of the 
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cases -studied We saw some of this, particularly when' we went back 
to examine the historical .record. At Eastern State there had 
clearly been a shrinkage o£ activity after the dynamic (and 
federally, supported) days of director Carter, There had also 
been the loss of Martinville County, the wealthiest county in 
the State and the most progressive in educational terms. At 
Eastern Private, historically we had seen a waning of 
enthusiasm with the. retirement of the founder *and then a sharp 
decline after the .retirement of his successor/ In the con- 
temporary period at Eastern Private we also saw decline in the 
utilization of Fellows as change agents and the lapse, of the work 
group process (workshop series) . Even within the successful 
writing consortium, interest and attendance ffell in the second 
year. At Midwestern we get less of a sense of recession in 
the activities reported although there are strong hints or 
forebodings of this in discussions of fiscal constraints 
fpr coming years and the long trail of unsuccessful proposals 
from Saganne's office. 

Can we make of these different scraps of" evidence a theory 
of decline? Clearly not. We cannot even say on empirical 
evidence. that that which goes up must come dowh, although we 
sense that there is some such imperative at work. We can propose 
a few alternative explanations of why recessions occur. First 
they probably occur to a degree in every IOA because of a build- 
up of tensions which eventually must be vented. -Secondly, 
they are likely to be made much wrose, even irreversible, when, 
there has been inadequate attention paid to consolidation, 
or when, for whatever reason, there has not been a preceding 
consolidation .phase. Thirdly, decline may be forestalled by 
formalization of procedures and arrangements although they are 
not clearly prerequisite to the' long life of an arrangement, 
witness the longevity of The Council (the founder of the Council 
was actually reported to have a distaste for formalization of 
network arrangements, and for many years The Council * had no, 
by-laws, constitution, or other legitimizing an£ routinizing 
- * * 
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documentation)". Fourth, decline can be precipitated by 
•leadership turnover or turbulence tas through extended 
absences). Finally, and perhaps most enviously, recession can . 
result from shrinkage of financial (or other) resources. The 
habit of third party funding agencies including the federal / 
government to support projects for a° limited duration (three 
years being the typical maximum' for the feds) exaggerates' 

the' rise and fall effects that naturally occur in .new ventures 

•» 

such as IOAs . 

... . . v 

4.2.5 Termination - 

Fortunately for themselves but unfortunately for social • t 
science, none of the IOAs studied terminated their existence 
before our study project terminated its. existence. In 1 lieu of such 
empirical nuggets, we sought and reported on perspectives, toward 
the future which might indicate terminal status "for one IOA or 
another. .As of our last data collections it appeared that all . 
were surviving although Midwestern- had the black cloud of 
foundation grant termination over its head and was awaiting ' 
state or federal support which seemed by no means assured. 
While the picture, for the state-wide network, centered at 
Midwestern University, seemed somewhat bleak, this was nofthe 
♦.case for the Arcadia site within the "state which seemed destined 
to continue in a very solid. and productive style for years to come. 
Eastern State appeared to be quite secure but dependent for its 
network dynamism' on Goldman's continued presence. Eastern Private 
seemed especially tenuous as'we concluded the case write-up, 
although'we have since learned that a robust season followed with 
many workshops and two more successful conf erenoeV. - *^ 

Within Eastern- Private, however, we have at least^one 
instance of a termination involving the serial of the Fellows 
program. The case is especially interesting because the Fellows 
concept in .the revived IOA was clearly one of collaborative problem 
solving around teacher or school defined needs and problems. Each 
of the three IOAs had • this Sgpal explicitly or implicitly, but 
at Midwestern and at Eastern State the problem-solving objectives 
were approached gingerly and came to fruition only as a" result 
of a*nd building on pre-service and in-service training and ad hoc 



workshdp activities. The Fellows program began as an exciting 
and 'innovative venture. The growth period was hectic and heady 
with each Fellpw finding out what it was like to\be an outside 
change agent arid having the challenge :%o work out their own role. 
Regular discussions throughout the first year and the second year 
of this program ^allowed each graduate- student an opportunity to' 
share 4 and compare experiences, to model on others, arid to learn 
from the mistakes of others, but the program was quickly orphaned 
when the dynamic Loveland took a Leave of dBsence , Substitute 
leadership could not provide the. confidence and .assurance needed ~ 
for working out difficult district relationships; vague and 
uncertain assignments with no % institutional rooting and minimal * 
financial incentives added -to the downward spiral. In the end 
the university faculty had to face the fact that such ambitious 
"objectives could not be served by such a flimsy social 9 support 
structure at either the university or the district end. 

The other semi-terminal event documented in our case 
material wa^ the decision by the administraiton at Three Rivers to 
zero-fund! their teacher center. On reading of the incident, 
one's first reaction (as was the teachers') is "how. could they 
do such" a thing ! " 'but the fact was that the Three Rivers Center 
had hjad a troubled existence with the turnover of three 
co-coordinators after an initially rejected proposal, initially 
' tepid teacher\ response, and residual doubts about the value , of any 
collaboration with- the university. 

The blunt fact is that termination happens. It probably 
happens more of ten. for the kinds of interinsti tutional 
arrangements we 'have been studying . than most other types of social 
organizations. Our view of termination is ambivalent. To a , 
degree, we lean toward the notion of the surival of the* fittest, 
even among lOAs. Some are viable; some are not..' But viability 
s'hould not be our primary .concern; rather it should be 
productivity or benefit for education, or uniqueness of 
contribution to the improvement of education. When we look at an 
Arcadia, for example, we have little trouble deciding that this 
is a fine thing, benefitting many people, teachers, students, 
faculty', community. We can rejoice that a model ftas been 
developed which more or less assures continuation into the for- 
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seeable future. *But what of Three, Rivers where the original 
problem-solving intent was subverted and where service as 
substation for course* registration at the university became the 
prime basif for^ the bargain?- 

•Perhaps the most unfortunate aspect t of termination is the loss 
of experience, the loss of institutional memory, and thus the 
loss of lessons learned. When The Council, at Eastern Private 
virtaully terminated in the early lg-VOs^there was no # energy or 
interest in documenting a retrospective analysis of what The 
Council had been all those years and. why it had finally faded 
(nearly)- away ! When we came 'to do our interviews we did find 
half a dbzen good informants on the historical Council^ but we were 
aware *that we could, not adequately .retrieve this experience which 
had little. to do with' the present day Council, yet it represented , 
what was probably the most powerful interorganizational arrangement 
involving a university in the improvement of school practice that 
ever existed. . It was al'sp productive as a generator of research 
knowledge as none of the contemporary IO As have been. 
< ■• ■«.'.' 



PART FIVE» INITIAL OPERATIONS TO PRESEN T CONFIGURATION 
5.1. INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE: OVERVIEW 

Midwestern State . At the Midwestern State site/ the 
network doubled in size, increasing from four to nine centers. 
This growth pattern did not reveal strong support or strong 
funding increases. The institutional atructurd^of the net- 
work remained the same with important influfence and coordina- 
te^ ting roles gf the college of education dean and his associate. 

Turning to the centers, the institutional structure of , 
the Arcadia center remained much the same, although there was 
rapid growth "in t^eacher center operations. In contrast, the 
'Three Rivers center maintained its two part-time coordinators 
with a chronic problem, of coordinator role definition, and 
'did riot grow in operations. 

Eastern gtate . At the Eastern "State site, OFE decreased 
in total number of centers and modified some center formats. % 
(Only one new center was founded in 1975.) The institutional 
structure of OFE changed as a result of the current director 
who had* a low-key, informal decision-making style. OFE had 
monthly meetings for staff and coordinators and, in recent 
years, required a formal, standard annual report and budget 
for each center.' 

Focussing on the centers, the Hanburg center, added a formal 
advisory council and also showed an increase in variety of 
activities. The Cardon center's institutional structure 
showed no change from' its time of • founding and formal gover- 
nance document*/ Similar to Hanburg, it showed an increase in . 
Variety of 'activities. .< 

Eas tern Private . At * the Eastern Private site, the struc- 
ture remained essentially the same as at th,e time of founding. 
Everything was run by a core group of three or four people. 
Membership also^ remained fairly steady in terms of participating 
districts with a slight decline in total number. 
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. In the' fellows program, the special option of membership 
category placing a fellow in a -district for 25 days/month was 
dropped, in place of this option, diverse and complicated 
funding schemes .developed. Additionally, a new model for 
working With school districts emerged as a result of the 
writing consortium. The new mod.el contained the following 
elements: " content-f ocussed, sustained, multi-level membership 
groups from a handful of specially interested districts . 

Overview . 'AH three cases revealed few major changes . 
in institutional structure. None evidenced tremendous, vibrant 
growth in overall size. Despite the declining fiscal resources 
in all three case settings, each "case evidenced some growth 
or change in activities in at least one of its sub-sites. # 
Finally each case had institutional' and governance structures^ 
which were influenced 'by the ideology and personality 9/ the 
I OA leaders.. • r ' ' 



5.2. MAIN OBJECTIVES 

Midwestern State . At # the midwestern site, there were 
relatively few shifts in objectives^ for the teacher center 
network as a whole. The ideology remained stable that- the 
centers were to constitute a "human resource exchange," » 
helping to value craft knowledge and to accelerate practice 
change. Teacher-defined needs were to be paramount at local 
centers. Similarly, the* network continued its latent or 
implicit aim of co-opting key educators adross the state and 
increasing the impact of its philosophy. One change^in 
emphasis was promoting a preferential status for the centers 
as carriers of new state level programs and staff development 
needs. Another change in emphasis was the organization- of 
]|arge scale workshops requested by teachers (to provide 

recertif ication credit) which took away time from coordinators* 

* * 

implementation of change-accelerating assistance objectives. 

Turning to the teacher center level, the Arcadia and 
Three Rivers centers' objectives regained the same with some 
shifts^ in emphasis at each site. At the Arcadia site,^ more 
importance was given * to servicing the surrounding community 
.(meeting space for community, community walking and skiing 
area as a part of nature studies project, art gallery/ and * 
micro-processor project to service farmers as well as* teachers) 
Also the center began to emphasize to a greater extent a 
previously latent objective of altering some instructional 
practices at Arcadia State and thereby becoming more core to 
^college instructors 1 activities. At the Three Rivers site, 
a site which continued to be devoted entirely to in-service 
activities, coordinators reported that although peer exchange 
continued to.be a primary objective, there^was greater emphasis 
on one-shot workshops on narrowly practical topics and large 
scale classes to help teachers' gather continuing contract 
hours and post-graduate credits. Behind these shifts in 
emphasis at Three Rivers t were teacher demands upon the 
coordinators . 
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Eastern State . At all three IOAs (OFE, Cardon, and 
Hanburg) / there was an important shift in the weighting of t 
objectives between the present and the*early years of the ... 
IOA. The shift was toward a broader definition of in-service 
objectives and away from a narrow conception of center in- 
service focussed on the supervision of student teachers. 
Reflecting, this shift at the .OFE level was.OFE's current 
interest in outreach programs . At the Cardon and Hanburg 
letfel, the addition of more and more staff development acti- 
vities and the increased energy devoted to in-service emphasized 
the change in weighting of objectives. 

Behind this shift in emphasis was * the declining number 
of student teachers and the increasing fiscal -stringency in 
the counties. Adding and emphasizing in-service activities 
contributed J p£|^the stability of the IOAs. 

In the district level IOAs which remained there was a 
situation, of domain consensus between the district and the 
college of education. Both Cardon and Hanburg districts had" 
staff development ae'eds which were being filled by the in- 
creased emphasis on in-Service r ob jectives . .' 

Lastly, OFE "was beginning to emphasize the research 
olsgectives of the centers in response to the concerns of the 
new Eastern State president who emphasized research concerns • 
of the university. " 

Eastern Private . At the Eastern Private site, there were 
no real changes in objectives as well as no real research ob- 
jectives- The major de facto objective continued to be * 
knowledge transfer via college professors in 'conferences and 
workshops. . Three other objectives continued- to be: creating/ 
implementing inter-district networking and exchange "consortia/' ; 
providing* field experiences for small groups of graduate 
students; and providing field contact with the college as a 

whole. * ♦ 

As in the other cases, there were changes in emphasis 
among these objectives. The provision of field experiences 

• * » 
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objective declined in intensity from the time bf founding; 
there was less' actual field contact off-site by fewer graduate 
students; Also, the provision of field contact for the college \ 
appeared not to be a major or crucial objective. As a matter 
of fact, the IOA staff appeared very suspicious of district 
exploitation by researchers. ^ 

' Overview . General objectives of the IOAs across cases, 
seemed to be very stable .over time. However, in each case/ 
v there were definite changes in emphasis among objectives and 
in at least the two state university cases , broadening of 
initial objectives. This flexibility in focussing on certain 
objectives and in broadening the scope of others contributed 
a great deal to the stability of the IOAs. Two factors appeared, 
important in understanding objective -changes and shifts in 
emphasis across the three cases: the environmental setting 
of each IOA and the ideology/personality of IOA leaders . 
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# % 5.3. K£Y PERSONS 7 
Mi jwe 6 tern S ta t e . In^tMe Midwestern case, the dean of 
*■ . the college of education at /North Central remaihed the d'omi- - 

» nant figure for the statewide network as a whole, assisted 

by a professor of elementary education who became the second * 
"statewide network staff person" and sat on statewide advisory 
-i groups. Together, they oyer saw network operations, intervened' 
''.; t ,^.| to solve local problems, set the agendas and followed up on/ 
; ^ • network business; 1 , they also .did periodic lobbying 'within ttie 

state education office ajid Within district offices connected 

f ■ ' \ 
to a local teacher ceivter . Many of these contacts linked/ 

former staff ^hd-graduajtes' of the experimental program. / • 
' In 1980-81, two nam^k appeared with greater regularity; 

those of tw9 senior administrators in the state education 
office and delegates to the network's decision-making bqards. 
< As- the network grew', its appeal as a vehicle for/ delivering 

state programs and ii\-service requirements incrased. As a 
refeult, more business was done between the state and th£ 
network via thJse two intermediaries. They a^so^helped to « 
* line up support when the network applied for /state and federal 
funding. ^ . j 

•Another important feature associate^ ^th key actors in 
the network is their instability. In 1979-81, staff departed ' 
or turned, over at three of the four original centers. One^ 
* - coordinator reasoned that "burn out is- pretty high, I think, 
.among coordinators." This was attributed to- the low salary, 
multiple, demands, heavily interpersonal nature of most tasks 
and to coordinators' frustration with the displacement of , 
goals from one-on-one consultation with teachers to the 
organization of large-scale workshops . 

At Arcadia, the cast of main characters remained constant 
in the succeeding two years/ .with one important addition, an 
assistant professor in language arts- who joined the center staff , 
'she, the coordinator and the documentalist remained the mainstays 
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within the center; the department chairman provided 
'administrative and financial help. * • * ■• ^~ 

At Three Rivera, the set of key .persons included the 

coordinator, the center secretary and a "resource colleague" 

» * 

paid for by foundation funds. In the third year of operations 

/the elementary education professor at North Central who was 

the second statewide network • "staff person" along with the 

dean, joined the policy bd^rd, where 3 he, was influential. 

Both she and the dean intervened actively and decisively when 

there was a threat of suspension of funds from the district 

office.** . . * *' \ 

Eastern Statd . After 1975, there Was a^n amazing amount 

of stability in key personnel of the 'Eastern State University 

case. Goldman returned and remained as director of QPE until 

* * * 

the present. *His low* key and flexible style .contrasted with 

that* 'of McPherson and Carter , the founding fathers of OFE . 
This style was well adapted to running *the current OFE and 
creatively responding to* the needs of school districts in 
Eastern State as well as to the needs of^tSfe college of 
education. . | 

Turning to* Hanburg County, the Western elementary coordi- 
nator remained the same from ,1970 until the present. He 
reported to the ^same man until 1979 at which time $he man was 1 
promoted, £he coordinator then came under 'the purview of the 
new Supervisor for Staff Development who, in turn, 'reported . 
to- the coordinator's former boss. 

In Cardon County, although *there was a ^ew coordinator 
appointed in 1978, key county' and college of ^education per- 
sonnel remained the sameY • Thus, m there was aJsjreat deal of 
stability' in terms of key persons in the Cardd^i and Hanburg ^ 
settings. \ 
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* Eastern Private , The key persoYi throughout th^ revival period 

was an energetic and charismatic professor who* maintained a ywry , 

wide^friendship circle within the College, enabling "hpr to call on 

many senior faculty, as. resource persons . The backbone *of the, 

Council during^this period were heavily invested graduate students, 

-mostly mid-career teachers and "central school district staff members 

retumift^ to get advanced degrees and finding in The Council's . 

* • « ** 

leader someone clearly committed to bridging the gap between* academia. 

* » *• *. ^ : ' , 

and the. world Jof practice. One such person headed the Writing 

Consortium and -was fits inspiration and driving force wh%l& at the 

same time she put together the revived Council r.ewslettpr. AnothRr _ . \ 

served as right -hand to the directQr and managed all operational * 

details including a new NIE grant, • - " " - 

For" two of the four revival years studied the key person was ^ 
actually on leave 3 and . • * .based several thousand miles .away. In . 
spite of this distance she managed to retain a degree of -involvement.. • ., 
and control through frequent telephone calls and visits at. .crucial 
moments. Nevertheless, the' absences were a disturbing element, some—' , - 
•what undermining the morale of the loyal staff and causing concern 
among some superintendent board members whd saw succrss as depending ( 

heavily on the continued involvement of tjiis one person. , * 

During th^ first le^ive a senior faculty member with somp connection 
to the old Council was appointed as interim director *an^ a hew , 

. -junior f aculty-^nember was hired as the statf coordinator. Neither 
role received much initial acceptance £rom thr graduate "fellows" 
who mainly took the attitude of "waiting it out" until" their mentor 
returned. During the second leave the junior faculty member had 
developed more trust and could assume k the coordinator role m.a^' %% . . ■ 
satisfactory manner. However, this person lacked the seniority • \ 
clouts and capaqity 1 to inspire followers that characterized the ' * 

absent "leader,, •> j ,' * t . 

Other persons in leadership roles on the university and school' 
district sides acted essentially as, endorsers and donors\but did not. . 
invest themselves actively in what was -going on. In the fourth year , 
a new director was appointed to hea'd the endowed- research institute , 
in which the Council secretariat Was situated.. The new director 
appeared to have, som#fscepticism regarding the value and the approo- " 

riateness of The Council in its present ,c.onf iquration. He .Was particularly 
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concerned^ with t'he lack of research productivity of thr council 
arid saw* it as a. drain' on scarce resources which should have been 
d'evoted to research. It appeared that theCpuncil wfculd br in 
for arrather fierce and continuing battle" with this new director 
and the Council director as the main protagonists. 

Leadership turbulence and the uncertainty of future activity 
*- when and if the present leader divests herself of these 
responsibilities are major probLems which * 

remain unresolced. v ** 

Overview . The importance of key persons in each of these case 
studies is striking and even overwhelming. In every case a large 
number of our informants attributed success to a single person. 
Other K;ey persons in each case % seem to be inspired or energizpd 
'by that person and dependent to a degree on the continued 
presence of that person. In each case, however, the * t 
formal organizatipnal role of the key person was different. In . 
Midwest" it, was the dean; at Eastern Private a tenured professor; 
at Eastern State it was a non-teaching staff person. These key t 
"persons also varied considerably in the amount Of time they 
had committed officially and unofficially to the IOA. In Eastern 

State the staff position was full time but involved the 
leadership and coordination of all university outreach * activity 
N in education. In. Eastern Private it was nominally a orxe third time 
trole but the leader had heavy teaching * and advising commitments 
and- a very busy travel and consulting * schedule . 'In Midwestern 
State. the dean assumed the role without compensation as an add-on 
to a 'Very heavy ^ schedule of activities. 

* . Jt should also bet noted that for the subsystems studied, i.^. 
the teachers centers in 'the two state sites and the writing consortium 
at Eastern Private the same patterns qf leadership emerged as crucial 
factors/ Where leadership was strong,, highly motivated, and stable 
thd .centers ^thrived, ^here there was turn-over, ambivalent and in- 
* decisive leadership there was trouble. Th^re has to be someone there 
to carry the ball. 



5.4. RESOURCE CHANGES 

Midwestern State. Resource changes were key issues here. 
Coordinators' meetings focussed on survival; there was an atmos- 
phere of resource scarcity. Foundation support dropped sharply 
from roughly fifty percent of total coverage of the statewide 
network to twenty-five percent. These reduced levels of funding 
had been anticipated but sources of replacement funding had 
not materialized. There were, however, some funding sources 
which helped to pick up the slack in funding. State colleges 
began to provide some in-kind services .(facilities, secre- 
tarial .help, purchase of materials) which did not involve 
new budgdt outlays but relied ,on integrating centers. into 
regular college' support. The state education agency began. to 
contract for 'in-service activities and projects. School dis- 
tricts also continued to provide in-kind - services ^nd main- 
tained their earlier budget commitments to the centers. 
Finally, a mainstay activity of the centers, workshops, were 
given cost-free by teachers and college-level workshop 

leaders. * 

At .the center level, the proportion of. external center 
funding dropped sharply as specified in the grant. At the 
Arcadia center, the state- college provided the funds needed 
to offset the reduction. Also the center continued to acquire 
material resources which were particularly valuable and upon 
which county administrators began to rely. • (The center 

, provided these knowledge resources free of charge) . The 
Three Rivers center experience in finding funds to offset the 
reduction in external funds was not as easy as at the Arcadia 
center. The Thre.e Rivers district balked at providing the • 
requisite funds, noting that the center was less crucial than 
providing for pupil expenses or other needs which reached • 
one hundred percent of the teaching corps. A^ compromise . 

■ solution was the provision of some funding from the district 
and some- funding from North 'Central University in return for 
courses -organized by the center. All in all, there were some 
reductions in the hours and services of the Three Rivers center 
as a result of these fiscal problems. 
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Eastern State , There were almost 'no changes in resource 
levels at OFE or its centers. The amount of money allotted 
to OFE in the university budget has remained the same since 
1975, with no increases for inflation. (In June 1981, all 
university programs were* informed .of impending budget cuts — 
cuts which would decrease the dollar sum in OFE's budget for 
1982.) * 

Arthur County had been contributing less and less "to its , 

center, with OFE having to pick up the slack on a small scartfeT 

Thus, tJbe coordinator there received a lower salary tjhan other 
• • * 

coordinators and had no secretary.) * 

Neither the Hanburg nor the Qardon center had any major 
budget or resource increases. The Hanburg center did receive 
the. addition o€ an assistant coordinator. However, this 
additional resource was at no extra cost to .the university 
which was already funding an assistant at another Hanburg 
center prior to 1979. 

As one informant pointed out, OFE was run *dn a shoestring! 

Eastern Private . Resources for the IOA, especially con- 
tributions from ARI, were not stable. It was unclear whether 
the original* $20 , 000 from ARI was a continuing obligation. 
The new director of ARI indicated that he wanted the networking/ 

field operations of the IOA to be self-supporting. The. funding 

p 

future here is unclear. 

Also the discontinuation of the "Fellows Option" for 
school districts indicated a drop in revenue, affecting- the 
IOA's capability to finance their mainstay activity, the 
fellows program. 

An infusion of new federal 'funds from an NiE grant pro- 
vided the hope of some fiscal support. However, the tasks 
delineated in the grant were not core to tasks undertaken by 
the IOA. Finally, with the assistant leader leaving at the end 
.of 198 0-81, the de facto resources which he brought, to the IOA 
would also be ended. On the whole, as of the close of the 
study, resource levels for the IOA were diminished. Wi.th 
increasing fiscal stringency *in even wealthy school districts, 
the fiscal outlook for the IOA was rather bleak. 



Overview . The environment across the nation of increasing, 
fiscal stringency affected the financing of all three cases. 
However, in the Eastern State and Midwestern' State cases, 
there was evidence of creative responses to budget crises. 
In the Eastern State situation, there was the creation of new 
formats which preserved the strength of IOA activities; within 
the. parameters of budget cuts and there 'were economies of 
scale, which also preserved the strength of IOA activities- 
(e.g. consolidation Of centers" into TC-12 grad'e formats) . And 
in the midwestern state situation, with diminishing resources 
from the foundation, there was a dependence on new configura- 
tions of funding sources (state colleges and ttie state educa- 
tion agency). Both cases relied upon "funding sources ' recog- 
nition of benefits received from the IOA,' often benefits 
Which were perceived as core to the funding source's activities 
(e.g. provision of material resources or improved delivery 
of on-site in-- service) . 

Table 5-1 summarizes the percentage of resources provided 
by school districts,- college^ of education, and external 
sources at the time of IOA founding and at the time of the 
study's conclusion. It is clear that the Eastern cases 
represent 'the greatest degree of shared resourcing on the 
."part of school district and "the university. 

In the Midwestern case ,' the university contributed 
a much larger share than the school districts. With the con- 
tinuing decline in fiscal resources at universities and in 
school districts, it will be interesting to observe whether 
school districts in the midwestern case ° 

will increase their percentage of contribution to the IOAs 
in which they participated. At the time of writing major 
efforts were under way at these sites t>o acquirp continuing 
'support from .the state education department. 
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Table 5-1 Resources Provided by IOA Members at Founding and 
in March 1981 ^ ' * ™ 



Estimate's of Coverage, (% of. 100%) 
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Revival 
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Eastern Private 
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36% 


71% 


Midwest 
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IOA as a whole 


Founding 


35% 


50% 


Present 


15% 


60% 


25% 


Arcadia Center 

4 


Founding 


0% 


50% 


50% 


Present 


0% 


'75%. . 


• 25% 


* Three Rivers Center 


Founding 


, 0% 


50% 
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Present 
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*5% 


25% 


Eastern State 










IOA as a whole 


Founding 


33% 


33% 


33% 


Present v 


40% 


60% ( 




Hanburg Center 


Founding- 


50% 


50% 




- present 


50% 


50% 




Cardon Center * 


Founding 


50% 


50% 




Presents 


50% 


50% 





Contributions by state 'of f ice, teachers' association 
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part sixi interorganizatIonXj . retationships 

There are many ways" to analyze the development of connections 
among organizations, and no one approach or theory gives a % thoroughly 
satisfactory picture of the. whole. Thus we Have preferred to be 
rather eclectic, focussing on a number of process dimensions. First, 
' we consider the attitudinal dimension, i.e. the extent to Which 
the parties to an arrangement agree and dfjagree about underlying 
issues. We title this analysis "consensu /and conflict". We then 
view each arrangement as an example of "bargaining", asking whether 
each college-school relationship represents an agreement to exchange 
valued items, either at an explicit or implicit level. The third 
.level of analysis concerns knowledge transfer as such: to what extent 
does "knowledge transfer" express the essence of these arrangements? 
Then in a fourth and- fifth analytical mode- we ask what barriers to 
and facilitators of effective linkage emerge from the three studies. 

6.1. CONSENSUS AND CONFLICT % . 

•6.1.1. Midwestern State 

Consensus . Looking first at the statewide teacher 

center network, consensus was strong among members and repre- 
sentatives of the diverse interest groups. Network objectives 
remained—perhaps deliberately-vague and generous; all 
parties found their chief concerns addressed therein. 
Delegates agreed to temper their local needs in the name of 
•network-wide superordinate goals. As a result, resources 
r were equitably distributed. An important trend during these 
years was the growing link between the state education agency 
and the network. After initial doubts, state officials 
' came to see the teacher centers as ideal conduits for 

dissemination. , Concensus was also facilitated by decentrali- 
zation. No central directives went from network staff to 
local centers. Coordinators resisted attempts to "rationalize" 
the network by appointing permanent staff. They also reviewed 
the network decision-making boards as fairly straightforward 
rubber" .stamps for proposals they had agreed on among them- 

. selves. * r s ' . i 

At Arcadia, the present phase appeared , to be as relatively 

conflict-free" as the initial ^ years. There was strong 



goal congruence between the parties constituting the teacher, 
center. Both district administrators and teachers valued 
a materials-based, practice-f ocussed approach to in-service, 
"meaning that it 'primarily trained future educators and that 
it was oriented toward community welfare improvement. The 
center met strongly felt local. needs and did it for virtually 
nothing. 

Within the college, there seemed to be little friction:, 
"~ The center had institutional legitimacy; it operated out of a 
department which hacl overall responsibility for extension 
Activities. These activities 'were increasingly viewed as 
sources x>f funds and of continuing community support. There 
began to emerge, however some initial rumblings of intra- 
college dissent as the center extended its space and programs 
into areas other*- had laid Claim to. For instance, there 
was muted protest from one department oyer the energy education 
workshop given by non-specialist staff — the first .instance 
of domain dissensus registered at the site. 

While there were domains of consensus of Three Rivers, 
the situation at this site is best discussed under conflicts. # 

Conflict. Three issues continued to be the chief source 
of the few conflicts registered in the network. Table 6-1 
summarizes these areas of disagreement. Goal displacement 
from process consultation to workshop organization plagued 
coordinators, who saw administration as an unrewarding and 
distractive task. But they also saw that large-scale 
workshops were what teachers were requesting and brought in 
funds. The policy board affiliation had caused the first 
within-netowrk crisis in the fourth year, when delegates from 
one teacher center used their experience and — perhaps 
illegitimate— reelection to increase special project -fundings 
foy their district at the expense of two others. The* dollar 
amounts were trivial, but the precedent escaped no one's 
notice.. When money was running out, statewide policy board 
members began inevitably to make certain their local center 
was solvent. 

There was continuing .concern* over the perception that 
the centers were supplanting administrators in the conduct of 
in-service training. This was especially true of principals. 
• The problem was not acute at Arcadia, where there had been 
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Table 6-1 Conflicts at Midwestern State Site 



PARTIES INVOLVED 



Statewide Network 

Between individual 
teacher centers 



Between teacher centers 
and school districts 



Between teacher centers 
and school districts 



Arcadia Teacher Center 



Arcadia State College ami 
North Central University 



Arcadia and neighboring 
teacher centers 



i.ERJC5 



Arcadia Teacher center 
and other departments 
at Arcadia State 
College 



ISSUE 



Policy board 
affiliation- 
some centers 
favored 



Competition be- 
tween centers 
close to one 
another geo- 
graphically 

Fear of centers 
supplanting prin- 
cipals in in-, 
service training 
role 



Perception by 
Arcadia of un- 
fair competi- 
tion for re- 
sources 

Competition for 
pre-service 
students and for 
enrollment at 
teacher center 
workshops 



Emerging dissenSus <*: 
over center's substan 
tive expertise in 
non-education areas 



HOW RESOLVED 



Rules changed 



Left unresolved 



Attempts to provide 
in-service support 
for principals dir- 
ectly in their 
school s. 



Left latent; 
Arcadia State 
proposes own 
graduate program 

Tacit open compe- 
titor i initial at- 
tempt to demarcate 
boundaries between 
centers 



' Not ^et crystall- 
ized 



EFFECTS 



Problem 
resolved 



Stimulus to 
innovate at 
each center- 



Usually ended 
in stronger 
' local sup- 
port 



Planned 
extension of 
Arcadia 
State pro- 
grams 

Stimulus to 
improve of- 
ferings at 
center 



Seasiti- 
zation to 
need for 
Within- college 
{d iplomacy 



Anticipation 
of future i 
conflict ovei , * 
related issue 



Residual ten- 
sion, awkward- 
ness 



Some prin- 
cipals still 
bitter 



Residual 
bitterness at 
Arcadia 



Ambivalent 
relation- 
ships 



Perceived 
as M envy" 



15 



Arcadia ^nd r^ighboring 
teagher centers 


sources 

Competition for 
pre-service 
students and for 
enrollment at 
teacher center 
workshops 


Tacit open compe- 

+- A +- r*\ v • i « i ^ i 3 1 3 +- — 
LltUl/ lniLldl Ct U 

tempt to demarcate 
boundaries between 
centers 


grams 
i Stimuliis to 

i mnrnvp of — 

ferings at 
center 


Ambivalent 

relation** 

ships 


Arcadia Teacher center 
and other departments 
*»t Arcadia State 
College 

cn 


• 

Emerging dissensus 
over center" s 
substantive exper- 
tise in non- \ 
education areas 


V ■ 

\ Not yet qrystail- 

1 ized 

i 
\ 

i 

i, ■ * - 
I * 


Sensiti7 
zation to 
need for 
within- 
"college 
diplomacy 


Perceived as, 
"envy" 

* • 


Three Rivers Teacher Center 

Teachers and 

administrators in 
Three Rivers^ area 

Three Rivers Teacher 
Center staff* and 
Teachers 


Utility of main- 
taining a teacher 
center 

Goal incon- 
gruence 


Confrontation- 
Teachers prevail 

Center staff 
accommodate 


Center 
continued 

<> 

a High extent 
of center 
use 


Worsened 

tfeacher-admin 

relationships 

Disappoint- 
ment, over- 
load for 
coordinator . 

.1 f) 






Three Rivers Teacher 
t • , ' Center staff 

* 


e 

Role ambiguity, 
unclear areas of 
authority 

- 


' % 

Confronted in 
one-day retreat 
and follow-up 


m 

More clari- 
fication, 
better 

cpmmunication 


Basic issues 
unresolved 
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almost no local provisions prior to the center. ^Three Rivers 
appeared to, turn the corner principals .were now supporting 
the center 'more actively and turning, to its resources for 
their in-service need's . Elsewhere, however, there was 
consensus that "a lot of the principals are against the 
center," as one coordinator • put it.' ^ 

Finally, some between T center competition began to emerge. 
Three centers lay in a 60-mile radius of one another, and 
found themselves recruiting through their newsletter - the \ 
same diminishing pool of in-service' teachers . As. ' enrollments 
also resulted in feSes paid ^o participating^ colleges , there ^ 
was- added pressure on the centers *to . draw a .large number of. 
teachers. The same centers ■ that 'exchanged resource, banks 
and tips of successful . activities were competing with one 
another. There'were spme 'initial attempts to draw geographic 
boundaries,' but they were unsuccessful; teachers continued to 
go s either to - the Center connected to the.-college at which they 
'had .done their pre- service work/ or to "ttfe center whose offering 
were m6re appealing. ) 

V , Table 6-1 also shows the parties, issues, resolutions 
and effects of conflicts, at the Arcadia site, There were few, 
and none appeared to be major. *Two of the tWe conflicts 
had to do with* inter-institutional rivalry. Arcadia State 
resented what* it^ saw as a "power grab" by North Central, which 
had adopted many of the Arcadia teacher center formats, then 
offered post-graduate credits through extension for in-service 
teachers. Arcadia State had • no M.A. certification and could 
not compete.. Here, as elsewhere, the response by center staff 
was. not tb protest but rather to outperform competitors. • 
Thus the proposal of an M.A. degree program for elementary 
education at Arcadia State. 

Similarly, Arcadia found itself competing with three 
nearby teacher centers--at Weston City,, Three Rivers and 
•Summy Vale—for teacher- enrollments. There was an embryonic 
a-ttempt at boundary-fixing, but more energy was put. into 
improving offerings at the Arcadia center. Both these 
conflicts showed the ambivalent relationships among teacher 4 
centers who shared' ideas, projects and funds as partners in the 
statewide network yet competed with one another for enrollments 



The final entry for Arcadia in *Table 6-1 , within-colu.eg,e 

1 

conflict, shows the darker • side of successful institutional 
expansion by one unit at the (perceived) expense of* another. 

The situation at Three Rivers was peculiar. -There wak 
reasonably strong consensus between the parties as to t}he ! 
, activity formats and governance of the teachejr center. Th^re 
were, however, several .domains of dissensus*. The teacher 



* center did not generate conflicts as much^as it served as a|i 
» amplifier for, friction existing Before the center was founded; 
j notably between local teachers sfnd administrators. Also, 

two of the 'issues could better be described as dilemmas trhai 
as j disagreements. Tablp 6-1 shows these- issues . 

Note in the table that the between-center competition fbr 

' • • r r 

— - resources and enrollments » that was salient at- Arcadia jiid I 

not surf ace „ here. Apparently, 5 the Three Rivers center had 4 
a sufficient pool of participants to draw* from, even if some 
went, elsewhere. Norv was the prosperity of the center "at 1 • 
Three Rivers as bound up with the college* of education as I 
was the Arcadd,a center. But this sliced both ways. The | 
Three Rive'rs Center was more orphaned from the college of 
education and was able to call on .fewer of its resources rapialy^ 

The first entry in the table for Three Rivers refers to the 
recommendation of district adminisrators to close the center; j 
teachers saw the gesture as "anti-teacher" rather than as an 
evajyation of the center's effectiveness. In this sense, the 
Three Rivers .Center may have been a casualty of friction be- 
tweerL two of its participating member groups and became... as a 
result y an arena for their disagreements*. No noticJeable " /" 
■problems of te*acher-^dministrator dis-harmony surfaced at 
Arcadia. 

The second item, on the chart for Three Rivers has be^n f . 

mentioned. Some teachers used the center only as a rapid 

means of getting contract^recertif ication and salary increments* 

The center staff was not interested in servicing such needs, 

yet needed 'the participation of as many local teachers as * 

possible in order to defend itself institutionally. -Reflecting 

• . on 1980-81, the coordinator % said : 

. > This year we're getting more people who are* 

only coming in for the credit. Maybe we 1 re 
5 even turning people into credit-seekets . 

This was a dil^ima to which the center accommodated, by 
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servicing the public while still maintaining offers for what 
it saw as a more professionally committed audience. In 
cioing this, however/ the coordinator got overextended and 
discouraged. Her likely resignation at the end ^of 1980-81, 
may have been- a result of attrition over this dilemma. 

The final issue refers to problems of role ambiguity- 
.and "spheres of authority between .center staff . that ,were , \ 
addressed but not resolved, in part for structural reasons ' 
(half-time commitments to other jobs) . • 
6.1.2. Eastern State 

Consensus . At the college of education there was much / 
less Conflict over*' tlie role of the IOA than in thf early days 
of iits operation. As enrollments declined at the university and 
as the need for 'field support increased, •departments recognized 
the importance of the Office of Field Experiences 'with- its 
direct, centralized linkages to schopl districts.. After kob 
Goldman returned to. the OFE directorship and initiated . 
administrative changes' which more clearly identified OFE - 
as a service ; rather than a programmatic entity OFE began to ♦ 
play a strong liaison role between the ^college .and the field*. 

Thus, within the college of education as an/ organizational 
unit, a state' of domain consensus regarding the role and • 
responsibilities pf .OFE began to -be 'achieved, dhe participant : 
•contrasted the* situation of domain dissensus In the e^rly 
; days' of OFE with the OFE of 1980: "OFE is completely* de- 
fused now.* It is not a threat to anybody. Business as 
^booming.,. Faculty t members and the college^ of education need* v 
help' in outrpach, an4 ( that.ls why OFE survives today As % 
one faculty •memker also noted, ./'Today there is a great 
rapprochement between OFE and the secondary education. 
departm^At. v The period of battling *is over.*" ^ * 

Within the 'school districts c611aborating with OFE, 
there was almost no conflict over the role of the- university ■ 
in the district level IQAs, In the f ive^districts which had. 
entered into interorga,niza'tional arrangements, the era of de- 
clining enrollments and increasing inflation-was . leading to 
increased budget cut*. This fiscal 5 climate was much more 



of a significant factor in examining the stability of the 
I OA than was degree of domain consensus. At this point in the 
life cycles of * the* interorganizational arrangements which 
ccpmprised OFE, there was definite consensus between OPE and 
the individual school districts regarding the appropriate 
turf and responsibilities of each. For instance, the Cardon ' 
County School District (in contrast with the attitude of the 
Martinville SchQol District as characterized by university 
informants) viewed the scholarly perspective of the college 
of education and the college's contribution to strengthening 
their own in-service as great benefits to the district. 

Contributing to this consensus was the flexibility of 
the -college of education in responding to the needs of the % 
district. 'For example, the college paid the total salary for 
a part-time assistant at the Hamburg center wfio was responsible 
for in-service rather than the supervision of student teachers 
as Was* customary . jf 

Coordinator style was also an important factor in the 
building -and maintenance of consensus. For example, the Cardon 
center coordinator was quite effective in working with district- 
personnel and in diagnosing and responding to their needs. 
One of the characteristics of .her style—which reinforces a 
consensus over a conflict mode of operation — was to integrate 
the operation of the center with the operations of the district. 
She did this in many ways -ranging f rom active membership on 
district committers, participation .in district conferences, 
and always checking with whomever controlled the turf surrounding 
a particular activity. 

Finally/ there was no evidence of between center conflict. 
The OFE director's philosophy, which recognized the indivi- 
duality of each center as it was shapedf by its 'school district 
setting and supported the individualized work plans of center 
coordinators, facilitated a collegial and non-competitive spirit 
among district level IOA coordinators. For example, where 
there might theoretically have been some evidence of domain' 
dissenshis between the two elementary centers in Hanburg 



County, there was, in fact, strong evidence of domain 
consensus. The two elementary coordinators pooled resources 
to offer more to their teachers than a single frudcjet could 
provide. They worked together closely. Each respected the 
other and his or her own style. 
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6.1.3. Eastern Private 

Consensus . There was considerable concensus at all 
levels and between the college and the member districts that 
the revival of the I OA was a positive occurrence. Primarily 
what was endorsed was the increased activity level which gave 
the college a sense that something good was being delivered 
and the schools a sense that they were getting more than their 
money's worth. This was more than just keeping a tradition 
alive. Both sides endorsed the idea of greater teacher 
involvement and involvement of all levels of the school system. 
There was also a recognition that what was to be done would 

involve networking, the extensive use of the college faculty, - 

■j 

but would not put a major strain on either college or school 
district resources. In other words, the new activities would 
be mutually rewarding but wopld not represent really significant ^ 
shifts in priorities or resource allocation on either pajrt,. 

' Within the college there was also a consensus which in- 
cluded the leader of the IOA, Alice Loveland, and most of her 
associates that the IOA should be a knowledge producer of some 
sort and a contributor to the knowledge building and- document- 
ation activity of the college as a whole. The difference her3 
came in the areas of' (a) the priority given to Research versus m 
service, (b) the extent to which service and research goals 
were compatible within an applied and/collaborative ^orientation, 
and *{c) the nature of the research to be performed , ^ particularly 
whether the IOA itself could be a proper focus of study.* 
because of these undercurrents and for a number of other 
• reasons there were very few tangible knowledge products emerging 
from the revival effort in the form of . publications theses , 
handbooks, or whatever in spite of a .consensus that such things 
were desirable. In fact, after a year's leave to work on 
another project, Loveland felt it 'necessary 'to take another 
leave of a year as a sabbatical to write a book, i.e., to create 
a knowledge product so as to secure ,her promotion to full ^ 



professor. In part what she was saying, was that deep ' > 
• involvement in the IOA was incompatible with concentrated 

scholarly effort. 

Conflict . Loveland could generally be described as a 
harmonizer and partly f6r this reason when she was around , ', 
there were few open conflicts and those that arose were 
resolved quickly through her interventions. When she was 
gone, however-, there, were some which came qui-ckly .to the 
surface. These are summarized in Table 6-2. The most 
* serious conflict occurred in the fall of 1978 and involved 
the old Fellows and Tim Anderson, the interim .leader . < 
< At the heart of this conflict was an ownership issue: 
after a year of frantic effort the Fellows from the previous 
year felt that the IOA was theirs, or at least their as the 
custodians of Loveland • s flag. Anderson, on the other hand, 
had an identification with historic version of the IOA about 
which they knew little; Anderson's IOA was clearly a different 
animal, more research-oriented, more superintendent-oriented 
and male. Actually/ by his own report, Anderson was merely 
trying to' bring a. semblance of order into the very diverse and 
diffuse notions of change process which the Fellows were engaged 
in The Fellows themselves would agree that clarification 
' was desirable but the majority rejected the- notion * that 

Anderson should take the lead or even be invovled in such an 

effort. . • a ' . 

"The result was extreme unhappiness on the part ot tne 
old Fellows who met in secret meetings and" made long and fre- 
quent calls, to' Loveland for support. Inadvertently through 
such behavior the old Fellows made some of thenew Fellows 
feel like outcasts; the new Fellows did not have the same 
identification with Loveland nor did they share the same 
disdain of Anderson and his clarification efforts. The conflict 
was • ameliorated by Loveland who flew in for a meeting 
in December and was ultimately resolved. when she returned ^ 
to the leadership. • 
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The second listed "conflict" in Table 6-2 was really more 
a confusion than a conflict but "it was" a preoccupying theme 
of Fellows meetings over at least, a, two-year period. It could 
;be summarized in the question, "what is a Fellow supposed to be 
and do?" The ponflictful aspect arose because some Fellows had 
rather definite ideas about what' a Fellow was and was not % 
supposed to do,* while others* did not and still others took 
a very open and pragmatic approach which could be expressed 
as "do whatever you can to be useful in the situation you , 
find yourself in." Eor a few Fellows, the fellowship repre- 
sented an opportunity to do field-based research as part of 
their progress toward the doctoral dissertation. This was 
clearly frowned upon by several others who felt that a. Fellow 
should be dedicated to service and be sensitive to practitioner 
needs in a way that precluded this type of .research. Actually, 
there was a kind of emergent self-definition for each Fellow 
role as each Fellow was placed in a different setting which had 
its own special problem^, challenges, and opportunities. 
Thus, the collective experience cguld have been viewed as a 
kind* of experimental incubator for helping roles in school 
settings, and the frustration at hot being able, to document 
the experience in a sharable v a Y is understandable. 

As a learning experience for the Fellows it was a bit 
like being thrown into the water as a way of learning how 
to swim. For some that was a challenge which they could 
respond to by swimming, for others there was a mad scramble 
to the nearest bank, i.e.," falling back on familiar roles, 
dependency on authority figures, reliance on already- 
established expertise; fo.r still others it probably felt 
a bit like drowning. From interviews with superintendents, 
it appears that they never really understood what the Fellow 
option was all about and took it on as a kind of goodwill 
gesture to Lovelandl As a result field placements were 
rather casually made and forgotten, having little impact at 
the district level and hence no institutional support at a L 
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later time. The end result was atrophy of the Fellows program 
as originally conceived by Loveland and the loss of the 
potential income from member districts to support Fellows 
activities. 

A third. muted conflict concerned the focus of attention 
of the revived IOA. Loveland and all her female Fellows were 
orientedtoward the teacher level or. staff development within 
the district in support of teachers. Fred Sands and Tim " 
'Anderson and probably Frank Innes as members of the admini- 
stration department and the students whom they managed to place 
in the Fellows program were more oriented to' administrative 
roles— the principal and the superintendent. This also 
reflected the prime focus of the historic IOA. Loveland was 
able to resolve this conflict partially through her ability 
to relate to different levels and her understanding of sshools 
and districts as social systems and she endeavored to maintain ; 
activities which serviced all levels. As a result the *staf ? 
was spread extremely thinly and could not. really attend v§ry 
well to the principals' level in particular although efforts 
in that direction persisted. Probably the most serious negative 
consequence of this underground conflict was the limitation 
of involvement of members of the administration department. 

between the IOA and the college there was a somewhat 
ambivalent relationship. Particularly when Loveland was absent 
the second time in 1980-81, the IOA was rather isolated from 
the college through the lack of a spokespersons with real 
clout in the system; In Loveland' s absence higher authorities 
began to plan different scenarios for the IOA including a 
more restricted budget and plans for reconfiguring the IOA 
as the umbrella for all field operations including miscellaneous 
field research projects. The umbrella model was anathema to 
' Loveland who intervened quickly with the president on one, of , 
her return visits J to block the move. Nevertheless it seemed 
likely that the administration would continue to promote 
plans which would' reconfigure the IOA, particularly as long 
as the IOA continued to be a drain on the resources of the 
Action Research Institute- 
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Between the IOA and the districts there were no major 
visible conflicts after Loveland took over. However, there 
was a continuing problem in building involvement in the 
southeast section, where at one time the .historic IOA was 
very popular. One factor here seemed to be distance* members 
from this area had to travel a bit farther on average than members 
coming from the two other regions. As a result there was 
talk at various times of holding regional meetings and of 
holding meetings at places other than the university-owned 
mansion which was used up to 1980. Another factor may have 
been the much earlier dispute over use of the Indicators" of 
Quality which centered on this region; superintendents in this 
area were reputed to more suspicious of research efforts than 
in other areas. Finally, and perhaps most significantly there 
were other resources of a comparable nature in the southeast, 
in particular a private university with a strong reputation 
which was developing its own teacher center to serve the area. 
During the 1979-80 school year, Don Archer made several 
attempts to enlist interest in a writing consortium in the 
southeast by forming an alliance with this teacher center, 
whose new director had been an IOA Fellow the previous year, 
but his efforts Came to no result, less from conflict than from 
bafflement at the complexities" of two overlapping networks 
and' a proposed subnetwork involving two universities and two 
centers. In" any case it waiS really a minor problem resulting 
in' a lost opportunity of minor concern to the lOA as a whole. 

Among the districts there seemed to be few conflicts that 
appeared on' the surface. The IOA was a low-threat, low-cost- 
enterprise which may have been part of its appeal. Located in 
similar, generally suburban, affluent communities , the districts 
tended to be interested in the same types of issues, but conflict 
may arise as there is more involvement with (a) the big city 
and the inner city and (h) the teacher's union of the big 
city. These connections were new in the fall of 1980 and were 
"not studied closely. . • 
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Table 6-2 1 Conflicts Related to the IOA 



PARTIES INVOLVED 



ISSUE 



Within the IOA 
Staff • 

Old Fellows vs. 
Interim leader- 
ship (fall, 1978) 



Acceptance of new 
leadership during 
Loveland' s first 
absence 



Fellows 



Definition of the 
role of Fellpw 



IOA M old hands" 
and Loveland 
followers 



Administrative 
and .total system 
vs. teacher- 
classroom v focus 



Between ^IOA 
and.Cpllege 
IOA staff vs. 
other faculty 
and leadership of 
Action Research 
Institute 



Service vs. * 
research function 



HOW RESOLVED 



EFFECTS 



Expectation th&t 
Loveland would return, 
Continuing interim 
contacts with Loveland 
Return of Loveland 

Remained 4 unresolved 
confused for long 
period. Each dis- 
covered own' mode. 



Evolution of 
consortia models 



Weak Fellow 
connections to 
rest of Univ. 
Excessive de- ^ 
pendence on AL. 

Dwindling of the 
field placement 
aspect by 1980 



Increasing involve- 
ment of teachers 
and instruct staffs. 
Attempt^ to cover 
topics of concern 
to administrators 
and teachers. Esta. 
"principals group" 



Districts eijther IOA staff over- 
pleased or ijln- octended 



perturbed 

4 



- Principal's 
group never gets 
going well. 
Fellows stumble 
over admin, in 
field efforts 
Resources never 
adequately 
mobilized for 
revived IOA 



Service wins. but 
conflict remains 
latent 



IOA staff 
morale solid 
arity high 



Isolated from 
college 
Vulnerable to 
academic cri- 
tique j 
Low status of 



Between IOA 
and College 
IOA st^tt vs. ^ 
other faculty 
and leadership of 
Action Research 
Institute 



Service vs. 
research function 

* 



College President/ Consolidation of 
ARI director vs. college field 

Loveland , efforts under 

revamped. IOA 



Between IOA 
and School 
Districts 



Recruitment of 
new members in 
southeast region 
and to develop 
Writing Con- 
sort iunv ac t i v i ty 
in this region 



Among Member Districts 



None apparent which related 
to revived IOA 



adequately 
mobilized for 
revived 'IOA 



Service wins but 
conflict remains 
latent 



Loveland* uses her , 
clout and implied 
member superinten- 
dent clout to get 
president to re- 
verse position. 
Conflict remains 
latent. 



IOA staff 
morale solid- 
arity high 



Integrity of 
existing IOA 
preserved. 
Possible loss 
cf existing 
members 
averted. 



Isolated from 
college 

Vulnerable to ^ 
"academic cri- 
tique 

Low status of 
IOA in college 

Opportunity for 
expansion and 
greater involve- 
ment lost or 
put off. 
Increased ten- 
sion between 
IOA leadership 
and ARI leader- 
ship. 



Failed to gain more 
than two or th-i^ee 
Members here , , 



More capacity 
to relate to 
other regions 



/ wasted effort* 
Lost potential 
resources / 
Confused turf 
/dispute with 
teacher center 

/ attached to 

| another private 

| university 



6.2. BARGAINING AND EXCHANGE •• 
6, . 2 . 1 . Midwestern State 

For the most part, bargaining behavior ,in the Midwestern 
State case was more the product of a tacit, often fuzzy set of 
agreements than a series of codified exchanges. Table 6-3 shows 
the full set for the statewide network and Arcadia and Three 
Rivers centers. At the statewide network level, the overarching 
agreement was between the founders and state and .local authorities. 
The network would provide otherwise unavailable knowledge resources 
to the districts in return for financing of the enterprise. • 
The network may also have seen an exchange 'of its knowledge 
resources for the local exposure to change-accelerating methods 
which the network was -anxious to promote. -The bargain struck 
with state authorities called for the teacher centers to pro- 
vide rapid and efficient means of delivering new programs and 
upgrading of instructional skills in return for preferential/ 5 
treatment- at the state leVel when needs for dissemination and 
training emerged. 

The first bargaining issue for Arcadia in Table 6-3 points 
to the— apparently asymmetric — reciprocity between county 
administrators and the college, with the former getting a huge, 
storehouse of knowledge resources and free consultation in 
return for little tangible payment. But the college Iprof its 
..indirectly by bringing in greater revenues, expanding its 
portion of the potentially lucrative extension services market 
and by shoring up political support in the area, for future use. 

Exchanges between > the teacher center and area teachers \ 
were more subtle. Multiplying contacts between pre-service and 
in-service teachers helped with placement in" a very tight job 
market. Job placement in turn eased recruitment of new students-. 
Center personnel legitimated their arenas of concern, activism* or 
specialization by showing that policy "board delegates had 
apprpved them. These were, in fact* topics in which -area _ 
teachers had little expertise and wanted more. Contract 



'.Table 6-3 Bargaining and Exchange Issues at Midwestern State Site 



Parties Involve^ 



Teacher centers and 
colleges 



Teache^ centers and 
state ' educational 
agency 



Exchange 



Centers provide .otherwise 
unavailable knowledge re- 
sources ifi teturn for (pro- 
gressively) full local fundinc 



t pi lege of 
Education 



Institutional 
Consequences 

* ? SchQQl Districts 



Centers provide rapid meahs^ 
of dissemination ,upgra<iing in 
return fpr f inancial.,aifl, ^ 
support from SEA 1 



Teacher center and 
school district 



Teacher center and 
area teachers 

, S 



V I 



Center pjotfides ffee kndwledgef 
resources |n return for in- w 
kind -services (release time, 
free .transportation)* from 
district ! ' ■ 



1j Cfenter prpvides locus to 
N bring children, observe new 
methods;^ in return, teachers 
help with niagfimer^b of pre- 
Service student^ 

** x, * 

2. Center gets' to intervene in 
A areas 'it considers important 
(nature study, energy, reading 
irr^p6ntent areas); in return 
teachers can order materials, 
get personel consultations # 

3: Center provides certi- 
fication in return for 'credit 
fees, enrollments, enhancing, 
department's 'status 



Gets enrollments 
revenues 1 ; Gains 
* entry *into in-- 
service'' market 



N/A 



Gets revenues from 
in-service credits; 
Greater focus on 
extension activities; 
Political support v 
from community 



Increases competi- 
tive advantage in 
placement; 
Eases recruitment 
of future teachers; 

Growth in- priority 
areas, grieater 
.local impact 



New source, of rev- 
enues; 

Growing materials 
base and expertise 



Get ' improved 1 in- L 
service .infrastructure/ 



G^t locality tailored 
state-disseminated^ 
programs, upgrading 
projects* 



No obligation to pro- 
vide in-service 
training; 

No obligation to pur- 
chase expensive 
materials 



Access to materials 
and opportunities to 
observe new practices 



Wide choice 'of 
resources 
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Nearby* extensive 
facilities for - 
recertif ication 




> 

• 

J "-' 


• 

. xii iucuj.ii lor credit 
fees , enrollments , enhancing 
department 1 s status 


1 enues; 

Growing materials 
base and expertise 


• 

facilities for 
recertification 


Teacher center and 
college 


1. Teacher center brings in 
extension revenues, strength- 
ens recruitment of new stu- 
dents; in return, college 
provides space, administra- 
tive flexibility, coverage 

of salaries 

2, Center provides materials, 
facilities, equipment to other 
college staff in return for 
wi thin-college support 

i 


Competitive advan- 
tage over neighbor- 
ing colleges/univer- 
sities 

Improved instruction 
al practice, lower- 
probability of con- 
flict 


• 

• * * 

<• 


Teacher center and 
school district 

• 

ft j 


District gives control 
of in-service to center, 
gets inexpensive, rich 
knowledge resources < 


Meets local service/ 
outreach objectives 
by teaching an in- 
service program 


r - » 

Significantly improved 
in-service infra- 
structure 


M Teacher center and 
subset of teachers 

Teacher center "and 
teachers 

^* j 


Center gives recertifi- 
cation credits in return 
for participation in 
center activities 

/ 

Teachers give services / 
(workshops) in return 1 J 
for other activities 1 . ( 
mounted by teacher 1 
centers | 

1 1 


(Indirectly) great- 
er enrollments" 

Meets local service/ 
outreach objectives 


r 

Extensive, accessi-* 
ble' facilities for * 
teachfer recerti- 

f icatioft 

# 4 

* 

Greater pder exchanges, 
improved 'instructional 
capacity frohi other 
center events 

\ 


Teacher center and 
College of 
Education 


College provides money 
and institutional 
backup in return for 
better access to 
teachers 


! 

» 


Spared organiza- 
tional burden; ret- 
cruits and addresses 
teachers more effi- 
ciently 


: \ ~ 

Easier access to \ 

uoiv^rsity courses, \ ^ 

and workshops; more x \ * 
"tailored" offers 

available , \ 


* er|c * 1? J 


i 


• 


* 1, 1- I . 

II 



t 

recertification could be had through, the center conveniently, ^ 
without major effort, and in areas of real practical concern 
to teachers. ' Center staff derived greater resources and . • 

expertise and enhanced their institutional position within*the 

college. # » 

Finally, bargaining between, on the one hand, the center 
and its department chairman, and on the other, the college 
administration, may have been more out in the open. Several 
informants on both sides mentioned that the center had brought 
in revenues, attracted high school seniors and enhanced the 
prestige of the college. 

At Three Rivers, the first exchange, shown in- Table 6-3, deals 
•with the transfer of overall authority over in-service (choice 
of topics, choice of teachers) from the central administration 
to 'the teacher center, where district administrators had 
little direct influence. They approved lists ,of activities and 
trainers with little close scrutiny.. In return, they got an 
.extensive in-service infrastructure. College staff who taught - 
workshops or courses at the center helped to meet the university's 
objective of providing services to the local community. 

, Secondly, teachers hunting for easy ways to get credits 
also provided support for the center, both verbally and by 
showing in the enrollment figures that the center was well 
' attended. Often, these enrollments provided revenues to the 
university when a post-graduate course was concerned. The next 
item indicates that . teachers reciprocated for the workshops, 
special prpgrams and materials they received from the center by 
giving workshops themselves and' by donating displays , and materials 
University staff participating in the overall program, thereby 
showing their commitment -to . the center and to the general 

outreach function. 

Finally, the university used the center to disseminate new 
programs (energy education, a new geography curriculum) and , 
training events (multi-cultural education, Saturday workshops) , 
the latter being organized by the center. Training events' 
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were tailored better to local .needs as a result of consultations 
between the coordinator' and faculty members giving courses 
tabout appropriate formats and presentations. 

6.2.2. Eastern State . 

The formalized -exchanges between the Office of Field 
Experiences and each of the school districts were of three .. 
basic types: Type L> somewhat equal resource .contributions on 
the part of participating organizations (Bettner, Cardon, and 
Hanburg County IOAs) ; Type II, much larger resource contribution 
on the part of the college of education (Arthur County IOA) ; 
and Type III, almost total resource contribution on the part 
of the college of education (Gantt County IOA). • >; 

Ty p e i. Rob Goldman, OFE director, reported that in 

- Bettner, Hanburg and Cardon school districts, the amounts # 

• contributed by Eastern State University and by the school, systems 
were perceived as somewhat fequal. For example, 1980 Hanburg 
County report listed its contribution as $59,311,25 and the • 

'Eastern State University contribution as $62,913.64 for, its 
' three teacher centers. (The money supplied by the university. . 
for consultants, conference fees, substitute teachers, repre - 
sented.much of the money that formerly was paid as a stipend to 
cooperating teachers.) 

In the Type I exchange situation the school districts 
provided half of the funds for coordinators' salaries and the 
university provided the other half. Coordinators could choose 
their primary affiliation; in Bettner, Hanburg and Cardon 
Counties, the coordinators chose the districts which supplied 
fringe benefits. The counties also provided half-time "secre- 
taries, space, and basic equipment/office expenses (desks, ^ 

* telephone, postage, supplies and travel). In exchange, the 
university provided a graduate assistant (half-time) for each 

- district, conference fees, books, equipment (e.g., videotape), 
consultant, services, and substitute teacher money. , 

Type II . -In this exchange situation typified by the 
Arthur county IOA, the school system contributed only a very 
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small amount of :noney to the collahorative. effort and showed 
little commitment to collaboration. The coordinator's salary 
was paid entirely by the university and, thus, was lower, in - 
amount than those of other IOA coordinators. Although it did 
provide offid'e space for the IOA, the county's only monetary 
contribution was $75 for every teacher who enrolled in a college 
of education course. Here, it is interesting to note, that 
there were many resource acquisition opportynities and much 
access tot alternative knowledge resources. There was also an 
absence of strong informal linkages between district and 
college personnel. # 

Type III . A situation of this type occurred when .Gantt 
County informed OFE that it could no longer afford participation 
in a traditional teacher center arrangement due to' the decline 
of fiscal^ resources in the county? Because county represen-, 
tatives. expressed a strong interest in continued collaboration 
with the college of education, a joint task force developed 
and approved the idea of a professional deveJLQpment center 
model whereby no, direct monetary contribution was required of 
the school system, v 

" The university contributed anany kinds" of resources. At the 
secondary level, the professional development center model 
involved a school-based supervision team composed of six teachers 
who received one free credit course at .the university. Cooper- 
ating teachers received $75 for their effort. Additionally,- 
OFE paid for 18 substitute teachers three or, four timeq a semester, 
so that team leaders could attend team meetings". A secpndary 
education faculty member* sferved as coordinator of the seccmd>ry 
professional development center and was aided by a graduate 
assistant. * * 

At the elementary level j clinical beams consisting *of 
-student teachers, cooperating teachers , a university super- 
visor, and other school personnel were formed. Cooperating ; 

teachers 'either* received free course credit or a stipend* from 
OFE. 'Reported benefits for the university included "a trep- , * 
mendous amolint of tschool system) ; energy and commitment" for 
'"very little financial investment" and "a chance to change * 

tuniversity) programs in response to the field." 



For its part, Gantt County contributed* its schools as 
sites for teacher training and its teachers as team members 
and cooperating teachers. It also provided release time for 
team teachers to attend meetings and courses. In return, the # , 
county received a "window on the talent" and a potent vehfcle 
for in-service and staff development at' the school level. 
6.2.3. Eastern Private 

One of the most puzzling aspects of the Eastern Private 
IOA is the near absence of bilaterial or multilateral exchanges 
of resources and- rewards. For the districts the cost was 
really quite minor, involving a fee of $750 per year and small 
amounts of release time for a few teachers. Although all 
districts visited were facing budget constraints and cutbacks 
during the years of our fieldwork, for the largest districts 
or the more affluent the fee was clearly inconsequential. 
However, for smaller districts—which also happened to be more 
remote from conference sites—the fee was reported as a factor 
in non-participation,— in some cases the determining factor. 
Since it was a flat fee at the time of bur fieldwork (historica 
it was based on a certain small amount per pupil), the cost 
was relatively much more ;signif icant for the smallest districts 
, The real bargain' was at a more subtle level which did not 
involve finances, credits, specific services or goods.- For 
this* arrangement the basic currency was something more like 
"involvement" or "attention" or "caring." The college needed 
the schools partly as a matter of credibility and to maintain a 
sense of •Relevance. This was not an overpowering drive or a 
basic survival need',, but it' was there. 

For the schools the need was perhaps for reassurance that 
they were indeed good schopls with high intellectual standards 
and a 'continuing striving, for excellence which would'naturally 
orient them to the very best colleges and universities in the 
country as sources of new wisdom. The -leader of the IOA, 
Z,oveland, said in effect, "Look, I can get you the very best * 
people; I'll get you anybody you want at my univers±ty-^nd 
I'll get you world-class scholars and researchers from other 



places as well," The school districts in return said, 
"O.K,, we will come back and give you the field credibility 
you need and* same access to our schools for your graduate 
students if you can show us you really want to make this thing 
wotfk and don't treat us in a perfunctory manner." 

Bargaining behavior .which reflected these assumptions 
was only really visible in the interegnum period when Fred 
Sands nominally presided. Sam Taylor, the sawy young super- 
intendent from Shady Grove, got restless because the old bargain 
was clearly dead and the institution was lingering on without any 
new deal being made. (The finance study had been one of the 
last vestiges of the old bargain, a specific service provided 
to the districts in exchange fq>r their funds and their pro- 
vision of access for some research purposes . ) * 

Loveland proposed a new bargain which was rather attractive 
But vague. Stfe would provide a lot of new activities; she 
would get teachers involved; she would give on-site service 
(of an undefined sort) through her fellows. THfe superintendents 
said that was fine and they were willing to leave it that way 
for two or three years. From 1978 through 1980 there were no 
moves to renegotiate this exchange deal. 

At the spring reassessment meeting of May 1981, the 
superintendents were invited to look at the arrangement again; 
on the whole they were satisfied but they did express the ^eed 
for a more quantitative research-oriented thrust' Vhich would 
'provide more systematic assessment of needs and concerns. 
The request seemed to be in line with continuing .concerns 
within the college articulated by George Bern, by some Fellows, 
and by Loveland, but in different ways, It appeared -possible 

that these sltirrings would lead in future years to a new kind 

■I 

of bargain which may have some of the features of the founder's 
original mpdel. 0 ' ' 

For the Fellows ^who. provided the working capacity of the 
revived arrangement the incentives wpre mostly intangible. To 

9 .... 

j 

! • 
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be a part of an important new enterprise where they would learn 
a lot and which would enrich their professional lives in 
multiple but indeterminate ways they were willing to work like 
hell even on tasks (like typing and getting coff=ee and donuts) 
which had few intrinsic rewards or merits". The indeterminacy 
itself was probably an important factor because it allowed 
individual Fellows to read into the situation whatever they 
wanted to see in it and to make of it whatever their individual 
capabilities and interests could make. Those who asked them- . 
selves and others "what do I get specif icall y out of this and 
what' do I have to do in exchange?" were probably the least 
happy With the arrangement and with their own role. 

For the IOA as a whole it seems that the term "bargain" 
is an inadequate term. It certainly does not ^desoribe the 
way most actors sp6ke about their involvement. » On the other 
hand it could be argued that the near-absence of explicit 
bargains or bilaterial arrangements for exchange of. rewards 
is- a major factor in the continuing instability of the 
arrangement, doubts about future funding, and confusion about 
priorities, roles, and functions. 
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6.3. KNOWLEDGE TRANSFER 
6.3.1. Knowledge Types 

For the two teacher centers in the Midwestern State- 
case, Table .6-7 gives the breakdown of the different types 
of knowledge transmitted vi^ the centers between colleges v 
of education and school districts. In both cases, craft 
knowledge is far more present than research knowledge. At 
Arcadia, the materials resource bank "carries" most of 
the dominant items: craft knowledge, ideas and technical 
expertise. At Three Rivers, the dominant items flow from 
the emphasis on teacher-generated and mediated, craft 
knbwledge, which results in heavier loadings in the "craft 
knowledge and 1, general professional exchange" categories. 

Within the Eastern State case, the pattern of knowledge 
types varied among the teacher centers as Table 6-7 indicates. 
At the Cardbn center, research knowledge and technical expertise 
were most pervasive, while at the Hanburg center craft 
knowledge predominated although strong technical expertise 
knowledge was also present. The ideology and style of the 
center coordinator contributed to the configuration of know- 
ledge types present at a particular center. { 

For the Eastern Private case, the typical format for 
providing knbwledge was the workshop at which an acknowledged 
expert held forth before a group of between 10 and 2$ persons 
from member districts. Table 6-7 presents, an analysis of a 
set of 25 such presentations offered by the IOA during *th$ 
spring and fall of 1979. We note that about half of these 
presentations could be described as providing technical 
•expertise of one sort or another and a third provide some sort 
of research knowledge. The analysis suggests 'the strongly 
didactic nature of most meetings; they were not organized 
as exchanges and for the most part they did not focus on 
craft knowledge emanating from" practitioner experiences. 
Where craft knowledge was presented, it was usually bolstered 
by other types of expertise which could be described as 
"technical." 



Table 6-7 Estimated Frequency of Different Knowledge Types 
Unde rlying IOA Activity (as Proportion of Total) 



Craft knowledge 
Ideas 

General culture 

Technical expertise 

General professional 
exchange 

Research knowledge 

Inspiration 

Other (law) 




»39 
.23 
.19 
.15' 

.05 
. 01 
.00 
.00 

1. 00 



.58 ^ 


.25- 


.35 


.2flf 


.05 


.04 


.05 


.28 


..05 


-O-O 


.00 


.20 


.15 


.33 


.25, 


.48 


.15 


.05 


.20 


.00 


. 02 


.33 


.10 


.36 


^ .00 


.00 


.05 


" .20 


.00 


.00 


.00 


*.04 


1.00 


1.00 


-1.00 


1.00 



L F6r Arcadia, knowledge types were computed using the frequencies 
tabulated from the newsletters. Proportions at Three Rivers 
were estimated from field notes and documents^ - 

2 For Hanburg and Cardon, knowledge types were computed from 
newsletters (only available at Hanburg) , documents and data from 
field notes. \ 

3 For the Eastern Private site, knowledge types were computed from 
a list of- 25 conference and -workshop presentations for spring 
and fall 1979 

A majority of topics were double coded.. Most prominent double 
codes were: "ideas," "general culture, and "inspiration 3 topics 

(triple 

* Coded);] 
"craft" and "technical" 3 topics! 

"technical" and "research" 3 topics 
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6.3.2. Knowledge Resources apd Validatioja Base 

For the Midweste rn State case, Tablef 6-8 helps to get 

~~ ~~ ~ • f \ 

a more conceptually rigorous look at the Ivarious products and 



practices mediated by the Arcadia and Th^ee Rivers teacher 
centers and at their validation bases, jhe estimates, 
however, are leal precise. The table ta^es in the entire range 
of services performed by the centers botih for area schools and 
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for the state college or university. 

Looking first at the distribution for Arcadia, commercial 
products and practices took the lion's phare (60 percent). 
These were the kits, prototype materials (integrated curriculum 
units) and media in wh^ch the Center was so rich. Some of 
these materials had been more rigorously designed and '.elaborate 
with provisions for pre-testing and lojbal adaptations. They 
figure -in the first column, along wi'thf the "inputs "from the 

* I n 

college staff (e^., diagnostic batteries, strategies of 
teaching) that reached an in-service public, accounting for 
about 15 percent of the total. Fewer^knowledge inputs Came 
from tfeacher-made materials (10 percent of the total) and from 
teaching methods and materials devised at the college (15 

percent) . I ' 

In contrast, Three Rivers had fpwer commercially developed 
materials r!5 percent) than Arcadia, \ for reasons of both policy 
and space. The largest proportion of its resource base (55 
percent) consisted of home-grown producta — displays and 
projects donated by iQcal teachers , activity centers put 
together by the local resource colljeague, and the variou^ 
formats, exercise and add-on materials exchange between 
teachers during one-time workshops^ 

Like Arcadia, Three Rivets hajk a ^comparatively low 
quota (10 percent) of R&D based products and, practices , most 
of these coming , through the development of materials stocked 
at the center. Products' and practices tested at the college 
of education were also low, (estimated 15 percent of the total), 

i 

but their very presence is worth noting given the fact that 
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there was no faculty level staff* at the Three Rivers center 
to directly transfer such resources. 

Note that differences between Arcadia and Three Rivers 
reside chiefly in the proportion of home-grown products and 
practices versus thqse commercially prepared. This- reflects • 
the program objective at Three Rivers of emphasizing craft 
exchanges between teachers. - 

The second half of the table shows the validation basis 
on whichthe person-mediated activities (workshops, observations 
consulta^n^rested.. Because the .Arcadia" center was so 
closely tied to the college and because, the center's face- 
to-face activities were mediated heavily by college staff, 
the proportion of university-based validation is higher than 
at Three Rivers, where the university played a far less 
prominent role.' However, these proportions are reversed 
irTthe next column, reflecting the recourse at Three Rivers 
to specialists in the community. At Arcadia, these substantive 
specialists came often from outside the region (e.g., workshops 
on precision teaching and children's writing) . Finally, 
there was less practitioner-validated .knowledge being 
circulated at Arcadia than at Three Rivers / where teacher-led 
workshops and "sharing" sessions between practitioners were 
a core 'component of the teacher center program. 

For the Eastern State case, the forms and validation bases 
of knowledge resources varied among t,he teacher centers" and 
were determined by center coordinators. For example at the 
Hanburg Center an important knowledge resource was the Multx- 
mode method invented by the coordinator in his previous role 
as a classroom teacher. Because techniques related to these 
methods were refined and adapted by student teachers and' . 
regular classroom teachers, the validation basis for this 
knowledge resource was craft or consensual. 
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Table 6-8 Midwestern State Case: 



Distribution of Forms and validations Bases of Knowledge 
Resources Transmitted by the Arcadia and Three Rivers 
Teacher Centers (Percent of Total Estimated) 



N) 



v Knowledge 
>v Resource 
Base 

LocusN. 


PRODUCTS AND PRACTICES 


VALIDATION Bi 


fVSIS 


Research and 
Development 
Based 


Developed 
and Tested 
at College 
of Education 


Commercially 
Developed 

4 * 


Home- 
Grown 


v , Appi 
Uni- 

vpr «5 rf- v 


>ert- 
-oved 

Other 
Spec— 
rac- 
ists 


Craft,' 
Consensual 


ARCADIA 


15% 


15%* . 

* 


I 

60% , 


10% 

* 


70% 


15% • 

• ; . 


.* 

. % 

\ 

10% 


THREE RIVERS 


10% 


i 


35% 


55% 


20% 

f * 


35% • 

i 


40% 



1 Q 

X *-J 



1* 



In contrast', the' Gar don coordinator was concerned with 
transmitting knowledge resources validated by. specialists 
and communicators in research journals. >or instance, "she 
was concerned with . training student teachers in set induction 
.techniques and in spreading these techniques to classroom 

teachers. » ' 

». Products and' practices developed at the college of „ 
education did not appear frequently at the 1 center. The Eastern 
State College, of Education itself did not have a primary' ^ 
concern with product or practice development.. 

In the Eastern Private case, research and development 
and academically established expertise predominated as 
Table 6-9 suggests. Work by faculty members of the college 
was featured about a third of the time and thus- could not 
be said to dominate the offerings even though the great 
majority of presenters were connected to the college. 
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«_Q nrioins of Knowledge Protided 






» 

* 


> 




• 




i 


.4 

< 




ft 

* 










Knowledge 


PROnilCTS AND PRACTICES, 


» VALIDATI01 


^ BASIS 3 


V * * 


Resource 
Base 


Research 
and Devel- 


Developed 
.and Te t sted 


Commer- 
cially 


-Home 
Grown 


Non-R&D , 
' Sources 
Outside 
the > 2 c 
-College 


Experts 
Approved^ 


Consensual 


• 

0 * • 


TjOCUS 

v v *-4 w 


opment . 
Based « 


at College 
of Education 

t 


Develop-, 
ed 


• 


Uni- 
versity 


Other 
Spec- 
ial- 
ists 


» 


* 


EASTERN . PRIVATE 

.1 


32% 
# 


28% 

* 


8% 
• * 


v 8% 


\* 32% 

f 


60% 


• 36% • 


12% 
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0 






"'"Based on 25 presentations, 


spring and fall 


1979 V 






* 


i 




( 


2 Based <( on presenters experience 12% 
Legislation . • - 4 * 
* Ideas of a great man ^ % 4 * 
Psychoanalytic theory # 4% 
Statistics ^ % 
Not clear / y 4% 




<> 


V 




0 


19./ . . 

• 



"M *. 3 Based on 25 presentations, spring and fall 1979 

4 In two. cases, craft basis was backed up by o^her expertise 
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6.3.3* Knowledge Use 

* Table 6-11 shows for the Midwestern ;state case the 
distribution of uses to which knowledge resources were 'put by 
.participants at the tw,o teacher -centers . In both cases, the 
practical dominates the theoretical or reflective. Both 
centers /pcussed on problem-solving and enrichment of current 
practices, notably in the provision of. workshops or projects 
allowing' teachers to become stronger in weak areas. Arcadia 
was more active in teacher problem- solving" through - its 
consultation mechanisms and slightly more focussed on 
accelerating instructional practice changes among, its 
population of teachers . 



Table 6-11 Midwestern State Case : Use of Kno wledge Resources 
. by Teacher/Center Participants at Arcadia and 
Three, Rivers (Estimated "Percent of Total)- 



Typesr bf use . * 


•Arcadia 


< ' Three Rivers 


General knowledge 


v 5% . 


5% . 


General personal/ 

professional growth 

* * 


10% . * 


1.0%' 


Improved understanding 
of worJt situation.* 


10% 


10% 


Solving particular problems 
m or class of problems 


r 

* 25% 


15% 


'Reinforcing existing 
practices - < 

Adopting, new practices 


25% 
25% 


40%* , . 
" * 20% 



There was a sort -of schism at •Jhrde Rivers. Secondary^ 
level teachers came to events dealing with general topics and « 
.'.professional* growth, e.g., workshops on depression,, divorce-, \ 
law, adolescent development. But they, used few center resource 
materials .and were, not interested in the hands r on, materials- 
centered workshops in which ^elementary teachers participated 
actively „ stockpiling all. the materials and ideas they could ^ 
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gather in. By contrast, few*, elementary teachers attended the 4 $ 
larger, more broad-guaged workshops, and attempts 1 to set up 
special topics for elementary teachers on, say, children's 
cbgnitidn, .-were not successful for the most part. Finally/ 
neither public was looking to make major changes ifi its classrooms* 
Their chief concern, in particular elemental teachers, was to 
expand their repertoire; extend their instructional "bfg of tricks" 
in art, science or readincj,. Secondary teachers were mo^e 
theoretical. * ' ' . ■ . — 

For the Eastern State case conclusions regarding the uses of 
"knowledge acquired via the centers are limited due %o the* 
constraints of data collection. However, a few examples can 
summarize and^ contrast general knowledge 5 use by teacher center 
participants. At the Cardon center the coordinator reported that 
cooperating teachers at the center introduced set induction ±* 
techniques in their classroom teaching as a resulj^ of observing 
student .teachers use these techniques. 

At the Hanburg Center/ the coordinator reported that one 
third of the teachars in center schools used Multi-mode*, 
methods in their classroom teaching and that numerous Hamburg 
County teachers not assigned to center schools also used these 4 
new techniques in their classroom teaching. ^ Utilization' of these 
techniques resulted from observation of student teachers or 
center graduates successful, use of these techniques and/or 
participation in ^seminars taught by the coordinator. / 

K In summery,' at both sites the practical heavily out-: 
weighed' the theoretical or the reilectivei As the Hanburg 
coordinator pointed out, 0 knowledge use ^at both sites tended to 
result from situations 'where teachers saw a tpol in action. 



*Teachers coming to" the Arcadia 'center were "probably n<?t looking 
to make major changes either, but often found m this to be the .case 
as a rlsUlt of the center's structure, wealth of materials and 
•folldw-up mechanisms. 



* For i-W Eastern PHvat^ case-,~^T^ea' the sample, of ^5 
IOA presentations , to infer the type, of . knowledge .use that was 
expected or urged' by the presenter. This analysis is presented • 
in Table 6-1?* We have focussed on implied 'use rather than 
actual or ultimate use for which our. evidence is much -more sparse 
Ht would appear that at ' least 10 .140 percent) could be described 
as having clear practical application, fudging from- the number 
of presentations coded as "problem-solving", or "adoption .of new 
practices." However, since these two categories were frequency 
double-coded we should not assume* that „the. majority of presen- • 
tations were so practical. Indeed* a majority of the sessions 
focussed on' improved intellectual understanding of some aspect 
of the work situation or in providing knowledge of general* value 
to the^receiver as /knowledge. ' ' ^ 

v . •'" • - 

Table 6-11 'im plied Uses nf Knowledge Provided* 

1. General knowledge* ' ' 

• 2 General personal/professional growth 
3* Cmprovedunderstanding of work situation 
4*. Solving a particular problem or class 
of problems ' * , 

•5. Reinforcing existing practices 

6. Adopting new practices ■ 

7. Education reform in general ■ 

8. Assessing needs 

Again it if evident that- most double and triple coding was used 
in. these. ratings. Most frequent: • •• 

•Categories #3,4,6 triple coded .3 times- - 
Categories- #1,2,3 triple coded 2 
Categories #2,3.5 triple coded, J^imes 
Categories #3,6, . double -coded 6 times . 
•catSrories #2,3 double coded 7 times , 
' " 0 S2gSSS #3*4 double coded -9 times . 
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28% 
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44% 
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56% 
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32% 


'2 


8% 


10 


40% 


5 4 ' 


25% 


1 


4% 



♦based on 25 presentations, spring and fall-iaiiL- 

1 



&. 3.4. Linkage Roles and Functions , 

.* A f i'nal' way to' examine the knowledge process for the- 

j * 

Midwestern State case is by cataloguing the roles performed by 

i ^ ..'„■* 

teacher, center personnel \& linking ushers' to knowledge resources. 

Coordinators played boundary- spanning roles in addition to 

f • those surrounding center services. For example, they carried / 

. on or 'facilitated negotiations between the schopl district and 

college 1of education by virtue of having-"~one foot in each 

universe. Table 6-14 presents a catalogue of linkage functions, 

together with estimates of levels of investment and perceived 

success for the Arcadia and Three Rivers" teacher centers.- 

For Arcadia, what leaps out is -the difference in relative 

investments made by the center staff in the college and in the 

school* district . The college was* clearly -on the delivering- end 

jqfi the knowledge ^transfer process and the' school districts on . - 

the receiving end. But the fact that college staf'f outside the 

Arcadia center was-even'a periodic target public is significant. 

* In contrast, as the* table indicates , functions performed for 

*tH'e school district public were heavy in most categories. The 

fact that the Arcadia center. was foremost' a materials "bank 

' explains the heavy emphasis 'on resource transforming and delivery. 

* v . The handsron, change-accelerating foci of the center account for 

thd* prominence* of £he implementation helping role., The direct* 

* '-.training function, .performed by 'center , staff , notably in the 

* summer workshops series, \^as 'also central. Much of the center s 

success, in fact, may have 'stemmed f rom tjua multiplicity of - 

linkage* roles performed by its staff. Npt only was center staff 

1 versatile but it also performed multiple functions for the 

same set of area, teachers who borrowed materials,' attended # 

workshops, consulted with individual staff, and brought their 

• ~ "pupils -in to~ observe new practices performed by teacher interns, 

; etc. As teachers used the^ center for these multiple purposes, 

they (a) treated the center as a core p?rt of their yearly 

professional activity and (b) engaged more consequentially in 

practice changes., ff > 
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At the Three Rivers center, the staff* was institutionally - 
nested 'in a different way than center staff at ArcadiS,- i.,e., 
"outside the collie of education and not integrated into, staff _ 
slots within the school district. Also,, the Three River's 
coordinator had, far less institutional clout than did the . 
Arcadia coordinator in the college of education, and, (perhaps 
by extension., in district administrators' offices. These" 
Elements made for a different configuration of linking roles 

" . .' ' ' ♦ 

and functions. « 

- . Looking again at Table 6^14 , • one oari see that investment 
by t{ie Three Rivers coordinator and other center staff in the. 
' university was practically absent', . aside from periodic consultations, 
..with college staff on course and program format and the provision 
of supplementary course .materials from* the centeT storehouse. 
This does not mean to say that the center had ho impact on t>fee 
'university, but rather that "whit impact there was did not' result 
from services "provided on.request to "the university" by teacher . ; 

center sf€aff • t . * 

Looking at the school -district as users,- we can see th?t\ 
the coordinator^ and her staff at Three Rivers were active in 
msot areas,' but" considerably Less so than at Arcadia. Some of ^ # 
this* was due simply to the amount of time .put in; Arcadia had * 
a slightly ^larger' staff and* fewer competing claims on its time 
and these other claims in fact reinforced the accomplishment of *. . . 
tasks at the, center. .At Three^ Rivers, -a moderate effort went 
into searching out, bringing! in and making .available practice- 
relevant materials' in areas where there was a strong demand. 
Drop-in* drew from this materials bank; the activity centers , 
also came unSer'.this category. - The, heaviest and apparently - 
tlye ifost. successful investment went rhfcb delivering^ resources 
"based on an assessment pf user needs. Chiefly through the 
organization of about 25 one-time workshops on practical 
aspects of classroom instruction and management 

Other linkage functions accomplished by center staff. were 
per formecf "less often.' The consultation function was weaker than «> 
. at Arcadia, and cen*e'r staff played more of a middleman, 
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Table 6-13 Midwestern -State Case:. 1 * h 

• * •* 

Linkage Functions of. Boundary Personnel ab Three Riv ers an d Arcadia 



/ 



UNIVERSITY AS USEJR 
T hree Hi Ap rs Arcadia State 

Perceived success r 
m^fitinent (user's Investment Perceived 

hQjnkex , ju^mcntl: by linker suc cess. 



Resource _t£«2lts[*i£!2i!12 *°«, r 
potiVdTal uscrs£ ipaekag frig , 
synthesizing, making easily 
available and usable 



2, 



3. 



Hnsour ce delivery ; search- 
1 ntj , re X r lev"* mj based on . . 
user needs; passing on, 
informing, explaining 



^1 
O 



Solution giving sadviain<rT7 
"cncouriioTng adoption of 
idea, product as a 1 
solution to user pro- 
hlem 



4. Implemen tation >l i£jt|> i nc| ; 
supporting usePs efforts 
to build knowledge into, 
ongoing operations 



5. 



I'rocj^S^J^ljnnO/. listen " 
lug, encouraging, talk- 
ing through problems 



I > i r cct__ tjraijn i n cj i v i n g 
wor k n hops , classes, 



2!)' 



courses . 

t 

1 nves lmcnt: 
~Hc*avy 

Moderate' 

Hi nor 

None 



none 



nt>ne 



none 



Percei v ed Succes s 
+ + very success Fill 



v • ; i. j — . 

moderately successful 
negligible success 
unsuccessful * 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n .a , 



moderate 
r * 



minor 



minor 



minor 



minor/ * 



SCHOOh DTSTIUCT/TKACIIIIRS AS USHKS 
Three Rivet s- Arcadia Stale 

" ** # , 

Investment PercciVcd Investment Perceived^ 
bv linker succcs s bv linker — giuM ess^ 



moderate . 



heavy \ 



minor « 



imor 



minor- . 
moilerate 



minor- 
moderate 



•heavy 



* heavy 



mode v ate - 
heavy 



heavy 



moderate 



heavy 
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resource-hunting role than a solution-giving role- Implemen- 
tation helping was also less frequent, probably as atresuH* 
of role overload (too many organizational duties) /and of a lack 
►of mechanisms either to follow up on a workshop and 'a drop-in 
or to put pressure on teachers to follow up, as was dorie at 
Arcadia. Similarly, one-on-one consultations , often about major 
practice change or about serious problems inside the classroom, 
were less prominent. Center staff had too little time for them, 
but would hive wanted to spend more. And area practitioners, \ 
aside from a few dozen elementary school teachers,, did not as 
yet see the center as a place to bring in their core concerns,/ 
weaknesses or uncertainties.' By the fourth year, however, 
process helping was beginning to expand beyond this small 
corps of teachers, largely because of the -interpersonal skills 
of the coordinator. In these instances, process helping 
usually led**"to solution-giving. f 

Finally, Three Rivers center staff did «little teaching or 
workshop %iimatidn, and far less than did Arcadia staff. The 
coordinator taught a one-time w6rkshop in 1979-80 and at least 
two ini980-81 in her areas of specialization, early childhood 
edi/cation and reading and language development. 

In the Eastern State case, linkage functions were key 
activities but not the only roles of boundary personnel. • Each 
coordinator had his or her own unique configuration of boundary 
functions -and varying investments in these functions—these are 
catalogued in Table 6-15, In terms of the university as User, 
each coordinator's predominent role was -resource delivery, 
passing on information from tne field to the college of education 
However, their heaviest investment of time was in resource ' 
delivery to the school districts and teachers. The Hanburg 
coordinator,- in addition, spent somewhat more time in process 
helping and solution giving at the individual teacher level 
than did the Cardo'n coordinator. , . ^ 

Linkage functions were somewhat "different for the OFE ^ 
director at the level of the IOA as a whole and are summarized 
in Table 6-16. Here external representation and IOA system 
building and maintenance became key activities. However, 
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Table 6-^5 Eastern State Case: ' 

Linkage Functions of Boundary Personnel at the Cardon and Hanburg Sites 



Functions 



I. Resource trrtnsfoimiiiq for 
iM>t?iltTu"Fusers"li^ckugi ng $ 
synthesizing, making easily 
available and usable 



ingTrctrievlng based on 
user needsj passing on. 
informing, explaining' 



Solution fliyjna : *<* v i * ■ 
encouraging adoption of 
idea, product as a 
(solution to user pro- 
blem 



4 . 1 mpjemu ntatlon help i ng : 
supporting user's efforts 
to build knowledge into 
ongoing operations 



5. .P rocess help ing* „ listen- 
ing, encouraging, talk- 
i ng % t hroug h pr obi ems, 

t. Direct traini ng*glving 
'worlt shops, classes, 
courses. 



UNIVERSITY AS USER 
Cardon - Hanburg 

9 Perceived success 

Investment (user's Investment Perceived 

by linker judgment) a>v linker _-success 



SCHOOL DISTRICT/TEACHERS AS USERS 
Cardon Hanburg 



moderate 



minor 



n.d. 



moderate 



moderate 



minor 



minor 



Inv estment 
Heavy 
Moderate 
Minor 
None 



Perceived Success 

♦+ very 
* moderate 
0 "negligible 
unsuccessful 



n.d. 



Oh 



Investment Perceived 
by linker success 



moderate 



heavy 



moderate 
(district- 
oriented) 



minor 



moderate 



moderate 



n.d. 



Investment Perceived 
bv Jlnker success 



moderate 



heavy 



heavy 
(teacher- 
oriented) 



heavy 



heavy 



moderate 



n.d. 
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Table 6-16 Eastern State Case: 
Linkage Functions of OFE Director 



Functions 



\ 



UNIVERSITY AS USER 
investment by \ Perceived success 



linker 



(Users 1 judgment)' 



r 45 

SCHOOL DISTRICT/TEACHERS 
AS USERS . 
Investment by t Perceived 
linker success 



v. Resourge transforrojjig for 
potential users (packaging, 
synthesizing, making easily. 

* available and usable 

t * ' - 



2. Resource delivery ; search-^ 
ing, retrieving based on 
user<needs; passing on, v 
informing, explaining 



3/ So lution giving : advising, 
Encouraging adoption of 
idea, product- as a 
solutiorvJtQ user pror 
blem , * 



none 



heavy 



none 



Tmr iompnhation helping; 
^^brtirig user s efforts 
to build knowledge into 
ongoing operations 



Process helping ; listen- 
irtg, encouraging , talk- . 
ing through. problems ^ 



Direct training : giving 
workshops , ^Classes , 
* cqurses. y 



Investmfent 
Heavy 
Moderate 
Minor/. 
None 



none 



, heavjr 



minor 



perceived Success 
very i 
+ moderate 
.0 negligible 
- unsuccessful 



n . a . 



n.a. 

v 



++ 



noife 



, h€?avy 



none 



r 



none 



heavy 



minor 



++ 



n.a. 



n.a. 



++ 
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Linkage Factions 'of OFE Director- , (continued) 



Functions 



' f UNIVERSITY AS USER 



7. External representation 



8. IOA system building and 
maintenance 



9. Trust generating f 



10. Need diagnosing^ 



Investment 



Investpeflt by 
linker 



heavy 



heavy 



moderate 



moderate 



* Heavy 

Moderate 
. Minor 

None 



Perceived Success 
++ very — — 
, + moderate 
9 0 negligible 
unsuccessful 

n.d.,no data. 



Perceived success 
(users' judgment) 4 



C 



-f-f 



n .d . 



SCHOOL DISTRICT/TEACHERS 
AS USERS 
Investment by Perceived 
linker i success 



n.a. 



heavy* 



moderate 



moderate 



n.a- 



++ 



n .d. 
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the OFE director also had a heavy investment in resource 
delivery and process helping. „ 

' All in all, there was almost no evidence of craft 
knowledge flow into college of education classrooms (excluding - 
the Multi-Mode, Method), father, ,t here were flows of ^information 
between- school district's and the » college of education and in 
the" form of feedback on college of education programs and # 
program changes. *. 

_Also there were varying patterns of knowledge flqws 
amo-ng schools attached to centers. There, was a clear pattern 
of a flow of craft knowledge among Hanburg •center schools. 
.There was also a clear pattern of awareness/information know- 
ledge flow' among center schools in the Cardoft school district. 

For- the Eastern Private case*, the analysis of linkage 
functions for boundary personnel presented in Table 6-17 t 
reflects the rather lopsided nature of the bulk of the IOA'% 
activities. Both our observations and the activity summaries 
suggest that the great majority ,of workshop and conference 
evfeifts were didactic sessions centered on the speaker of the 
day.- Those in attendance were almost entirely from the 
district members although the Fellows themselves also attended 
when their schedules, permitted and at Jeast two indicated how 
' useful the workshop presentations were to them as a stockpile 
of ideas and tools which they could then use in their own 
field work with districts. 

The IOA activities were useful to college faculty in 
two ways; first in giving them some indication of current 
practitioner needs and interests, and second, in guardedly < 
' offering some, access for field rsserach. Generally, faculty 
did not make much use of the opportunities provided by the 
IOA either to enrich their course offerings or to make their 
research more field-relevant. Some expressed the view .that 
Vie particular "set of districts which were most active in the 
IOA were too affluent lo be truly representative of the. 
current edge concerns of education today but they were not 
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likely to take .the* trouble to find out if this were really . 
the case (in fact, many critical issues were' well . represented 
in several if not all the member districts, ,e.g*. , declining 
enrollments, reduced public support for education, falling; - 
test scares, minority education, compliance with PL 94t142, etc.) 

For IOA leader Aldce Loveland'.^and 'one or two clof e "* 
associates' on the faculty this picture was a little different, 
of course. The* collaborative research project which was ^ 
finally funded in the fall of 1980 represented an . opportunity 
to develop much stronger reciprocal relations with a small 
subset of districts, some of Which happened also to be members, 
of the IOA; however, the extent to which this project was an 
IOA project wa,s never exactly clear. . One #f the principal 
jLnV%stigators and the prime source o£ many of the original idea3 
ipr trie proposal did not want to be interviewed for this case 
study because he felt he had no connection with the IOA and - \ 
could not meaningfully comment an it£* operations . Thus, v 
generally, the IOA was seen as Loveland' s t^in^* and as / 
such the rest of the faculty'held back .from serious involvement, 
other than responding to her requests for presentatidns . 

On the side of the school districts as^ users the major ; . . 
input and the most clearly successful input came from the 
many formal presentations which constituted a type of direct 
training although it was unaccompanied by any sort; of ^| 
certification or formal crediting. Other linkage fuhctions were 
performed either through the field work' of the Fellows/ district 
by district, or .through the Writing Cpnsortium. 

The Consortium was a-* truly collaborative enterprise in 
which school people played a major contributory role. In 
addition, there was some effort to sift through and review 
a number of modelijfor the improved teaching of writing 
skills; some of: these were adaptations from R&D sources , 
commercial sources, intermediate agencies in the local area, and 
home-grown procedures from the districts themselves. Experts 
in writing from the college were also called upon. The 
Consortium efforts went off in several directions: there 



was someC interest in packaging a- new curriculum , particularly" . 

in one district? others preferred a rather eclectic approach; a 

resource bank was created; two districts' collaborated on a / 

joint program. It was generally considered a success although 

nQt allspinpffs were Equally succesful. 

♦Resource delivery, solution giving, help on implementation, 

and* process helping were all 'generally a part of the repertoire 

of the Fellows as field agents of the IOA but as noted elsewhere 

in this text th«y played out in very different waps, each 

Fallow shaping a unique role, and* some being much more'* 

successful than -other?. Those who had absorbed^ the Love land 

course at the college sjipuld have been prepared, intellectually 

at leasts foja^ll* four functions and particularly the last, 

but few were^able to carry out a pure process-helping rol>», 

v * 

-in part because the conditions of entry into sites did not 

v - ^ 

° set them up with these expectations. / ** 



Table 6-17 Eastern Private Case 1 
Tab ' Linkage Functions of Bou ndary Personnel 




Investment by 
linker 



Success 



1. Resource transforming for 
potential users (packaging, 
• synthesizing ,making v .easily 
available and usable 



2 . Resource- delivery ; search- 
ing, retrieving based on * 
us?er needs; passing on, 
informing, explaining 



3. Solution* giving ; advising 
encouraging adoption* of 
idea, product as a sol- 
ution to user problem 



4. Implementation helping : 
supporting user's er forts 
to -build knowledge into 
ongoing operatiohs a « 

5.. Process h elping; disten- 
ing, encouraging/ talk- 
ing through problems 



6. Direct training : giving, 
workshops, classes, p 
courses. 



None 



Minor 



None 



Minor: 



None' 



None 



N.A. 



N.A. 



0/+ 



N.A. 



N.A. 



school district/Teachers 

as USERS 

Investment Success * 

by linker % 



Minor' 



Moderate" 



Moderate 



Moderate" 



Mpderate" 



Major 



++ 



++ 



Investment 
Heavy 
Moderate 
Minor 
_None 



Perceived Success 
++ very successful * 
+ moderate success 
0 negligible success 
unsuccessful 



Estimates for 
% rather than 



this table based on analysis of IOA data 
judgments from users at the site. C±J 




^Primarily in Writing Consortium. 
^Primarily through work of Fellows in districts. 




6.4 . BARRIERS 

* 

6„. 4 , l . ' Midwestern State , 

Barriers for the -Arcadia and' Three Rivers sites were 
somewhat different. At. the Arcadia site there of : the four 
early barriers — skepticism on the part of state college staff, 
initial dispersion of activities, and gaps in the resource 
bank— were corrected by the time of this study. One initial 
barrier remained, that of lower participation of secondary f 
school teachers. \And another, domain dissensus* between college r 
departments and center staff began to emerge. 

Unlike the Arcadia site, most" of the early barriers at 
the Three Rivers site were still present with two exceptions: 
-leadership had improved dramatically and exalted expectations 
for thl center had faded. The remaining barriers were: a 
lack of ownership on the part of the school district and 
college of education/ low participation of secondary school 
teachers; budget .constraints at- the school district 'level; 
*poo*r facilities for the teacher center; a system of decentral- 
ized center management; high staff turnover for the center; 
role overload on the coordinator; and low, perceived homophily . 
between Center staff and school people. These barriers 
hamper institutionalization of a center, lower extent of use, 
and lower leadership stability and institutionalization* • s 
. 6.4.2. Ea stern State 

Barriers at the Eastern State site differed among the - 

* • * 

various lOAs which constituted the I OA, as a whole. At the 
Cardon site, 'there were three main barriers, one of which 
appeared at the time of the study. Increasing fiscal stringency 
at both the university and the school district in 1*981 contri- 
buted to an instability in funding^ Continuing barriers, were 
potential turf and power issues between coordinator and 
school" people— barriers softened by current coordinator t s-tyle. 
Access to alternative knowledge sources which might weaken 
commitment to the IOA did not serve as an impenetrable barfier. 
Here trust and respect 'generated by a history of. collaboration/ 
linkages obviated this barrier. . 
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The fiscal stringency barrier also operated at the 

* 0 * 

HanJmrg IOA- leading to a sense of instability . of funding. ; .* 

Turning to the three other * IOA .sites , the following barriers 
w?re sometimes in evidence: lack of homophily between key 
persons leading to cpnflict and -inhibition of collaborative * 
behavior; narrow role perception on the part of an IQA 
coordinator resulting in hammered flexibility in meeting* % 
district needs; few linkages between a coordinator and 
university ^and/or district personnel contributing;., to little 
awareness of respurce acquisitiori oppgrtiunitites ^ lack of ; s * 
congruence between -organizational configurations causing 
difficulty in implementing gollaboratibn; differing- reward 
systems prpvided disincentives for collaborative behavior; 
and domain di,ssensus served as a disincentive for participation/ 
maintenance of an/lpA. * 
6.4.3. Eastern Private 

\At the easterns private site fchere wer&* a number of % 

\. 

barriers. The reward system at the university with its 
emphasis on publications -kept the IOA marginal and isolated. 
Also the rewards of IOA membership fori school people were . 
not great, leading to shaky, ^tepid support, fin- the area of * 
linkages, weak uniVersity-.scKool linkages (whic^i were further 
weakehed when Fellow field assignments were dropped)' and s 
weak university-IOA linkages (which were substantially weakened 
with the absense of the charismatic IOA leader, Alice Loveland) 
contributed to lower support from school district and university 

~r 

constituencies. 

Another set ot barriers contributing to weak support for v 
the IOA was the lack of perceived homfaphily between male 
processors (e^pepially in the. administration department) ot 
male superintendents and the Fellows who were seen as' an iTn- 
group^ of .activist wopien. 

* Several barriers (Jev^loped as a result of changes in the 
XOA oyer the years. There was a fading of the excitement of 
a .new enterprise and a sense on the part of some of the most 
involved persons that they were on the verge of burn-out. h * 
Additionally Loveland was absent, her absence led to a 
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sapping of energy of IOA staff as well as. dissension among 
fallows and staff., ' a ^ . 

Finally % a reduction in funds resulting from reduced 
commitment of the university and elimination of the v Fellows 
ficvlfl placement *o&tion weakened the capacity, of the IOA* 
Further weakening its Capacity and support wsts the relative 
strength of alternative resource centers within the IOA^s 
region. ^ ■ 9 

• Overview. Although most barriers were specif ic-td sub- 
sites, there were a number of similarities across either two 
or thr^e. cases. First, l^ck of perceived hbmophily between 
key persons served as a deterrent to collaborative behavior. 
Second, domain dissensus acted as a disincentive for ♦ 
partic'ipationymaintenance of an IOA. w Thirdly, differing reward 
among organizations participating in the IOA led to a lack 
of consistent Reinforcement for collaborative endeavors.' 
Fourthly, few or wea£ linkages between representatives of 
participating organizations allied for either little 
awareness of "resoujfc^ acquisition* opportunities or minimal 
potential for IOA support. 

Finally,' the increased fiscal stringency on the part_o.f 
school districts in 1981^as evident in each of 0 the cases. 
This reducftion in school district funds, and in two of the 
three cases, ih college of education funds, contributed to 
an instability in IOA funding. • # 

6r|~ FACILITATORS \ \ 
6.5.1. Midwestern! State ' v # 

.Facilitating factors at the Midwestern State site carl be 

classified according to characteristics of participating 
* ■■L *■ • 

organizations, characteristics of the teacher center, and 

characteristics of teacher center staff. At the 'Arcadia sub- 
site,' the small scale of the site led t& a 'rapidity of 
decision making which resulted in*a*greater variety of 
activities and responsiveness to user needs. There was also 
$ prrority of service objectives at^the college of education 
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which, was congruent With the service orientation of the. l6A 
and strengthened university support for the IOA. Turning 
to .teacher center operation^ and facilities, a large 
materials bank. Ccraf t-usable resource base) combined with 
low access to alternative knowledge Resources led to more 
extensive use and a' greater degree pf teacher % dependency on 
the center. These factors combined' with the following three 
teacher Center staff characteristics facilitated IOA usage 
and support: (1) coordinator homophily with college of 
education personnel and, with teacher concern for the practical 
Cstrengthened coordinator ideology and responsiveness); 
<C2) coordinator. familiarity with the resource base; and* 
C3) coordinator *personalism, warmth, and affective- closeness. 

Similarly, at 'the Three Rivers site, the college of 
education gave priority ^to a seryice objective, thus 
increasing - support for the service orientation of the IOA. 
And the responsiveness and energy of the coordinator increased 
support for the IOA, the number of IOA objectives, and, 
ultimately, the extent o£ use by participating organizations. 
Lastly, the broad appeal of the 1 IOA to different client 
groups alsp contributed to increased support and extent of 
use by participating organizations:. 
6.5 . 2 . Eastern State 

Facilitating factors at the Eastern State site can also 

♦ 

be classified according to characteristics of participating 
organizations, the teacher center, and staff. At the Cardon 
sub-site, both the multiplexity of school-unitfersity linkages 
and the strong formal and informal linkages /Contributed to 
an awareness of needs of participating organizations' and a 
concomitant perception of benefits as well as £0 the stability 
of the arrangement. Also linkage-related, the stability of 
key personnel within participating organizations aided the 
stability of support for the IOA and combined with a history 
of collaboration to aid the development of- trust, respect 
and the growth of the IOA. A situation of domain consensus 

21. ' •' 
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also facilitated the support and juaintenance of the IOA. 
One sub-site specif ic* characteristic, the detailed, written 
codification of 'the IOA, strengthened the routinization and 
regularization of -linkages, v 

Again the, homophily and responsiveness of the coordinator 
aided support for the IOA and led to a variety bf objectives • 
aijd activities. These Varied objectives and activities. 
These varied objectives and activities, in turn, contributed 
to the stability of the IOA. Lastly, the loose coupling of K 
the teacher osnter with participating- organizations aided j 9 

* ^4 * „ . 

the flexibility of the coordinator and contributed to~ the 
autonomy/responsiveness of the coordinator . 

Facilitating factors were quite similar at the Hanburg 
site. Strong formal and informal linkages raised participating 
organizations* awareness of one other's needs and- adcfed to 
•< support for "the IOA.. e The stability of key personnel in 
S participating organizations strengthened the continuation of 

support and 'combined with, a history of collaboration to aid . 

» 

in the development of trust, respect, and growth of the IOA. 

Turning to characteristics of the Hanburg coordinator \ 
and ceAter, the homophily ideology and responsiveness of the 
coordinator aided support for the IOA and led to a variety 
of objectives and activities. These varied objectives and ' 
activities, just as at the Cardon Center, contributed to 
the stability and growth of the IOA. Another factor contri- 
buting to the stability of the IOA was the goal changes- over time 
in response. to changes in the environment. Again, loose 
coupling aided in the flexibility of the coordinator and ^ 
contributed to the autonomy of the coordinator. Finally, 
support of the state-wide IOA leader contributed to the t ^ 
effectiveness of the coordinator and the center. " 
6.5.3. Eastern Private 

At the Eastern Private site'/ the proxjLmity' of districts • 
to one another aiid to the central IOA conference site* as' : 
well as. the on-site presence of Fellows strengthened .formal ^ 
and informal linkages, led to greater awareness of school 
district needs, and allowed for valid and rapid- feedback 
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on the performance' of the IOA in its various activities. 

As in the other sites / linkage-related characteristics » 
facilitated the operation and stability of IOA. The extensive 
personal network of the IOA leader .combined with the networks - 

f 

of IOA* staff (the Fellows) to strengthen and- maintain - support 
for the IOA. Less important wece the linkages of the "old 
boys network" of the old IOA; several representatives (super- 
intendents) mentioned that these linkages were less solvent 
for them how. Also, similar to facilitating factors in the ^ 
two other cases were the characteristic's? of the IOA leader. 
At the Eastern Private site, the energy, "opejiness, empathy, 
and homophily of IOA staff with the districts they serviced' 
contributed to staff responsiveness as well as to support for 

the IOA. . 5 \ . • 

Overview. There are many more similarities across cases 
among facilitating factors than among barriers. A striking 
finding is the. similarity of groups of facilitating factors 
across both the state university- linked IOAs and the private, 
university-based IOA. • 

The first group of facilitating factors occurring across 
cases are linkage related factors. The specific pattern of- 
linkages, is different in ea'ch IOA; however "the presence of 
formal and informal linkages seems to facilitate the 
formation and maintenance of an IOA. These linkages appear 
to lead to an awareness of the needs of participating 
organizations as well as to a perception of benefits from IOA, 

'participation 

The second group of factors are those related to the 
characteristics of IOA staff: homophily with representatives 
of participating organizations; responsiveness and ideology 

of coordinator. 

Additional similarities occur across the two state- 
univerisity related IOAs. Domain consensus regarding the 
appropriate' roles, of organization's participating in the IOA 
facilitated the formation' and maintenance of the IOA. Stability 
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of key personnel also aided continuation of support for the 
IOA. The decentralized nature of the center — in both cases — 
loosely coupled to the administration of participating 
orgarfizations — contributed to the flexibility and coordinator 
responsiveness* Finally congruence between the service 
orientation of public .colleges of education and the service 
orientation of the teacher, center contributed to the 
formation, maintenance and, ultimately, institutionalization 
of IOAs which could readily respond to the needs of . . ■ 
practitioners ,£n their areas : * 
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PART SEVEN I OUTCOMES ' • 

7.1 OUTCOMES ANALYSIS: OVERVIEW OF CATEGORIES AND GENERAL FINDINGS 

• * 

Assessment of the outcomes of an inter-organizational arrangement 
is an extremely complex task both conceptually and methodologically.^ 
Firs.t Qf all there are at least three levels at which outcome 
considerations are relevant: the individual level; the organizational 
level; and the arrangement level. Furthermore, at the individual and 
organizational levels we can expect rather different types of outcomes 
depending on the type, of organization and the role of the individual. 
Even at the arrangement level, there are xfeally two levels of analysis 
for two of our three sites: 'first there is the state-wide arrangement 
a/d then there is the arrangement involving specific teacher centers 
connecting to schools and -school districts and in some cases alsq 
to a coijununity college. The outcomes by level thus breaks down as 
indicated in, the following table. * 

Table 7-lsLEVELS OF 6UTC0ME ANALYSIS 

Organization and Arrangement Level ' Individu al Level 

The Arrangement/ itself (IOA) 

^s a Whole ^ leader/coordinator^ 

*Sub-sites (e.g. teacher center staff 
or community college networks), 

University/College ' . 

. m As a Whole administrators 



Department 



faculty, members 



Field Unit Connecting to the IOA student teachers/graduate 

students 

School District , ^ . 

As a Whole ^administrators 
School Building support Staff 

Community/ . teachers 

(students) 

For each of the thfee major *sites the breakdown was slightly 
different. Thus- there were no sub-sites in the Eastern Private case 
and there turned out to be more than one-higher education institution 

O . ' ** . * 

ppj^involved in the Midwestern case. ^ 
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In spite of .this diversity of levels we were able to develop 
a category system for specific outcomes which could be used as a 
coding procedure regardless of level. There were five 'ma jor 
categories as follows: 

, -1. Power and 'status changes c . 

2. Linkage changes 

3. Capacity maintenance and growth ^ - t 

4. Practice improvement 

5'. Institutionalization. • ^ 

7.1.1 Enhancements of Power. and Status as an Outcome Category 

Any new institutional entity represents a potential shift in the^ 
social force field and such changes are often sought by individuals 
in part because they promise some enhancement in standing among 
colleaguea-or some empowerment to achieve desired goals. Many such 
shifts -were observed and reported ^mong all three IOAs. 

7.1,?; Mew or 'strenathened Linkages as an Outcome Category 

As illustrated inPart One , each IOA represents a new set of 
connections between people and institutions. If such connections are 
maintained they can also be considered a significant outcome which 
changes the social landscape.- We were especially concerned, of 
coursed to note new connections which would probably have not ' 
come into existence if the TOA had not been there as a facilitating 
mechanism. Also considered 'is the strengthening 'of existing 

connections and the breaking or weakening of other connections that 
might happen under the new arrangement. Very significant changes 
\Ln linkage were observed at all levels in all three IOAs. These . 
-linkages, while being outcomes of interest in themselves also' 

lead to other outcomes, e.g. the acquisition or exchange of - 

knowledge, skills, fiscal resources., material's, and personnel. . 

These outcomes are covered under our schema in other categories. 

Nevertheless, the continuance of a link which, for example, was 
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the conduit for new knowledge acquisition, suggests an increased 
.^capacity to acquire more s.uch knowledge in the future. 
• 7.1.3 orowth, wainteaance, "«md Capacity Building as Outcome Categories 

' * • * 

This is probably our largest and most complex outcome domain. 
In our analytic schema we viewed both individuals and organizations 
' as systems requiring continuing input, throughput activity, and 
output to maintain themselves in some sort of steady state and to 
grow. At 'the individual level all three represented'* significant 
ig&iucational opportunities to those who had access to them. Every 
!rimag*inable topic of concern to educators was covered and in some 
'a cases college credit toward various advanced degrees was included. 
For the staff of the IOAsf themselves, an opportunity was provided 
to explore entirely new roles and functions. At the organizational 
level they represented a signif icantj^new channel for staff . recruitment 
for the districts and student recruitment fpr the* universities as 
well as' representing an expanded capacity for teaching^ m. both 
sides. One capacity which we looked for but *dad not find was in 
the area of knowledge building in the ''disciplined inquiry.! 1 or 
"research and development" sense. A traditional^ concept of university 

ti^e or exploitation* of school districts as sits for faculty or 

L ■ *■ * 1 * 

student research was not observed to any significant degree in any 

*• * # . I j. < 

of the sites. j 

7.1.4, Improvements in Educational Practices as ,an Outcome Category 

Practice Improvement was a prominent stated goal of all three IOAS 

and "specific citings of such" improvements were legion, especially 

, , . . . 

at the teacher and school levels. Generally we listed specific 
mentions of . the adoption of new skills, curricula, and procedures 
in teaching, administration, etc. as "practice improvements". If , ■ 

O 
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the change seemed to be one of fundamental orientation or general 
growth or improved -problem-solving , goal setting, and need 
assessing, we would classify the item under capacity growth and 
maintenance. Obviously, if many specific improvements are ( 
reported there' is also an implication of the latter also. * 

In addition to practice improvements we noted changes in knowledge, 
attitudes, and values which might- subsequently lead to such improvements 
or contribute to capacity and growth.. One .heading that was employed in the 
more detailed analysis was* "stockpiling" ,. i.e. the building up of 
a reservoir or backlog or knowledge, ideas, materials, or other resources 
Which might subsequently be used in a variety of ways. 

*■ 

7.1.5 Institutionalization as a Category of Outcomes .* 

Finally, we were very concerned about the issue of institution- 
alization, both as applied to specific changes at the district and' • 
university levels, and particularly as concerns the arrangement, itself. 
Assuming that the balance of outcomes of an IOA are substantially • . 
positive, which they appear to be in all'.tthree sites, how can. they 
be retained over time as a part of 'the educational landscape.. To 
explore this' issue we employed a modified ve^ion of some of 
Robert Yin's categories X of "routinization. " , These are identified 
• in the Institutionalization tables which are included with each 'case 
description. Whileall three sites were purposely chosen because 
of their- fairly extended survival record which did noV seem to depend 
at least directly on federal funding, we feel that a ntober of insti- 
tutionalization issues remain unresolved in at ' least twW of the sites. 
To do their job well" with significant outcomes for a nuriber of users, 
IOAs need support which 'is continuing and reasonably substantial. 
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3ITE-BY-3IT2 ANALYSIS OF OUTCOMES 

It is probably neither meaningful nor fair to compare these 
three lOAs in terms of the value o£ their outcomes or even in 
terms «£ the numbers served. What we can illustrate is the fact 
that each was quite successful on a number of criteria. In the 
following presentation a synopsis of outcomes will be given for $ 
each site and sub-site in turn rather "than clustering and summarizing * % 
by outcome category. We feel that this type of presentation does w 

better justice ^to the integrity of the site arid provides a more 

""* - ie • * ■ , . 

holistic understanding of the kinds of things that did result from' 
the* various networking efforts and why, 

7.2 OUTCOMES* SUMMARY*! EASTERN* PR IV ATE CASE; "THE COUNCIL" 
7.2.1 Status and Power Outcomes. 

From its. earliest days, "status" was a salient aspect of this 
IOA. It represented % what could be described as the "elite" of 
public education in its region- and even nationally, and the University 
'and its Education School were generally considered as national leaders 
Thus association with both the university and the IOA were typically 
considered as status-enhancing ahd-maintaining for . all concerned. 
Indeed, the logic of ' the founder was that these w^re to be "light- 
house" schools, the avant-garde which could show the way foj: the 
other districts across the country on what was innovative, hi^h- 
quality educational practice. By the mid-1970's some of this luster, 
had tarni£hed but not all, and the university connection remained a-n 
important drawing card for some. 



1.7.2 a"d Strengthened Linkages as Outcomes of The Council Revival 
There* is no question that the revival lead to a renewal of many 

individual connections and the establishment of many new ones at the 
individual level. While the old IOA had long been known as a -kind 
of "old boys network" for superintendents, the revived network 
deliberately sought and succeeded in establishing linkages at the 
teacher level and the principle level *as well as' among district staff 
level persons in various roles, bn the other hand, this IOA has 
failed conspicuously in several attempts to expand the network beyond 
the original c*re of four affluent suburban counties, either to more 
remote suburban and rural areas or to the much pqorer urban environ- 
•ments which abound in the immediate vicinity of the university. 

7.2.3 Maintenance, Growth and •Capacity as Outcomes g , 
This IOA, -in. spite of the outpouring of activity generated in 

the revival, can not be viewed as having had a Very great effect on 
either the maintenance or the growth of any of. its member districts. 
Most of the resources it provides are also provided by other ^ 
nitwork-like arrangements and service agencies which abound in > the 
region. Thus it is generally regarded . by superintendents, as pleasant 
worthwhile, but rather inconsequential^ among the rather rich and 
varied assortment of in-service and linking opportunities available 
. to them. There is no district' for which it can be said to provide 
a service which is either essential or- one which cannot be provided 

{ , t 

frolicsome other source. , 

j Likewise, few. university informants other than the IOA staff, 
itself, "are likely to rate^he IOA in its present configuration as 
an essential aspect of the university, certainly ^ not in a survival 
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sense. It is not seen as serving an ^essential linking role since 
most faculty have access to schools through diverse* channels . No 
department relies to a large degree on these districts either for 
recruitment, 6r pre-service training sites, or research sites, or * 
graduate" placement sites, partly because the University (justifiably) 
sees itself as connected to a national rather than a local constituent 
For the individual graduate students who were involved as fellows, 
however, it is quite a different story. IOA- involvement gave them • 
diverse opportunities to grow iji a number of different directions: 
to understand other educational settings, to learn the role of linker 
or change agent * through experiencing it, to compare experiences of 
challenge, frustration, and growth. with eacjh other. In many cases 
the initial fellow experience lead to other opportunities including H 
development of spin-off networks such as the writing consortium, 
taking on linking roles in^bther settings, developing very solid 
ties* to each other as a peer network and developing extended ties to 
educators in the region, at all levels as well as to nationally- 
known experts recruited for various workshops and conferences. 

When comparing the revived IOA with its historic version, we see 
a clear sfiift in goals toward an active service orientation and an 
. attempt to* move down into the ifanks of the district to get more 
involvement from principals and teachers. It also represents a ^ 
muting of the research role. For the districts and t their involved 
staffs, however, this IOA was rarely likely to have. the kind of 
impact that would result in goal shifts, nor do we see goal' shifting 
reflected in the over-all stance of the university. 
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* Once again, goal shifting as an outcome was most clearly observed 
among the fellows, many of whom came out of their experience with 
a strong desire to work further as change agents and network- 

* 

builders. - ' ' - • 

• c 

For the school districts who are most involved, this IOA 

provides a varied . and continuing input of high quality expertise 

available to all staff levels through the many conference* and work- • 

shops that are put orf. The high attendance levels and enthusiastic 

testimonials provided for most of these events suggests that they 

represent. a significantly increased knowledge acquisition capacity. 

Inter-collegial contacts across districts and personal contacts 

\ • 

with university professors carTgreatly expand the potential 
resource "network that districts and individuals can draw upon. 

It is less clear that the'ioA is' capacity-building from the; 
university's point of view. Academics outside the IOA group tend to # 
view the activities as an unreciprocated gift of knowledge or 
service and thus something that depletes resources. Even the IOA 
staff themselves sometimes speak of a kind of depletion or exhatfs- 
'tion from what* 'seems like a continuing whirlwind of meetings, 
arrangements, recruitments', conferences^ and visits. 

The fellows program may represent the clearest effort to improve 
district problem-solving capacity through providing .process expertise 
on-site. There is evidence that this was the result at some sites. 
For the most part, however, fellows -were not able to gain acceptance 
as' general capacity-builders' but rather fitted in as the locals saw 
fit to roles or tasks which locals could understand and f/elt were 
needed. ' « ' T * 
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7.2.4 Practicje * ImnrcivBinents Resulting from Council Activities. 

This 10A generated few specific examples of practice improvements 

which had either dramatic or long term impact. This is. not. so* 

much because such outcomes were not there but because the saliency 

of IOA impacts was low compared to those coming from other plausible 

sources* Probably the strongest impact was the .establishment of a 

magnet school in one district which attempted to follow Bloom's ^ 

"Mastery Learning" model • In this-case the superintendent . had 

attended an IOA-sponsoredf conference at which Bloom spoke and was , 

duly impressed. The superintendent was already lender pressure, to 

establish anQther magnet school, having previously^ started one 

following a model developed by anbther prestxcuous and nearby college 

of education. Hbwever, in proceeding alojig this tack hd^made 

minimal use of the IOA's resources. Thus, the lOAs contribution yras 

a "catalytic pinprick." * * . , 

. • * 4 

* , l • 

7*2.5 Stockpiling Rnoy*ledge: A Prominent Outcome lp the Eastern Private 
Of our three cases, this IOA probably best represents the 

stockpiling .type of # outcome. In other words, what we have here, 

particularly represented in the -many workshops and^ conferences , is 

a continuous outpouring of knowledge from. sources external to s and 

perhaps most expert than what the school districts . can provide for 

themselves. In, the scheduling of content for these inputs there is 

■'a loosely structured effort to first sfens'e "needs" or concerns that 

are current generally in member districts. But such need resource 

matching, is rather general and ad hoc . Hence, for any, one conference 

attendee, the use opportunity is not likely to be immediate. 1 
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7.2.6 institutionalization as an Issue for The Council: Eastern Private 

Major creditTmust be given to any in.terorganizational 
arrangement yhich has beeiTvable to survive intact with continuing 
visible impacts for oyer 40 "^year's. Much of% the credit goes to 
the founder > and his immediate successor, through -whose efforts 
"routinization" took place-^ It began with the promotion of a con- 
cept of educational practice^iShprovement through collaborative 
research, development, - and sharing, with the university playing 
critical coordin&tive, control, knowledge input*, and synthesis 
roles.. The IOA became reified through a standard fee structure for 
membership, bi-annual conferences -and numerous task forces and ^ f 
data collection, write-up* and feed-back exercises which; involved 
the coordinated efforts of school district personnel, graduate f 
students and faculty of the university. The historic growth, 
diffusion, and stabilization of this IOA ^s an important case 

0 

study for the students of educational practice improvement. 
However,, it was not the focal interest of this project. We began; 
to study this arrangement after it had . atrophied and then been 
revived in a somewhat ^different form in response to contemporary . 
educational needs and environments. 

In its present form', institutionalization appears to be some- 
what tenuous. Funding remains but is continuously threatened by- 
intermittent disinterest and competing priorities both within the 
districts -and within the university. In its new form there appears 
to be less codification of procedures and less clarity regarding 
the scope and limits of activity. Within the university 'there is 
a commitment to continuation of field services in something like 
the. present form but the level and consistency of that commitment 



is not clear. On the school district side, the commitment goes 

on from year to year with no assurance that any particular disttict 

is seriously committed in the long term:' 
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7-2 DEGREE OF, INSTITUTIONALIZATION : EASTERN PRIVATE UNIVERS 

Eastern Private University IOA 

» 

Weak . 



Supporting conditions 

Considered a core function. 
• within local schools 



• within the college/univer- 
sity department or faculty 

Used on a regular or daily basis 

Provides benef ijts/payof f s to: 

• school administrators 

• teachers 

• university staff 

• Teacher .Center staff 

Outperforms or eliminates com- 
peting practices 

Receives suppott from: 

• district administrators --~ m 

• school building admins . \ 

• college/university admins, 
and deans 

• state- level administrators 

Passage Completion 

Achieves stable funding source 
Functions performed are certified 
by: ' 

• school authorities 

• college/university auths. 

Supply and maintenance provided 
for • ( 

Organizational status is* formally 
established in regulations ^ 

• within school district 

• within university 

Cycle Survival , 

Survives ^annual budget cycles , 

Survives departure or \ 
introduction of new. staff ^ 

Achieves widespread use 

• .in school district 

• in department, faculty of 
university/college 

• in State 
d.k. « don't know 
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Partly 'Present 



Present 



Present 



Present 



Weak 



Present 



Partly Present 



Present 



'd.k. 



Weak 



N/A 



Partly Present 



Absent 



Absent 



Partly Preseilt 



Weak 



Partly Present 



Present 



Weak 



Weak 



Weak 



Weak 



3 OUTCOMES SUMMARY J EASTERN STATE t 
3.1 Power and* Status Outcomes 

At^Eastern St^ate University v the initial establishment- of the 

55*. • • * 
inteiror^anizational arrangement resulted in a loss of power for the 

university departments (and their faculty) which previously possessed* 
responsibility for student teacher supervision. Th'e departments also 
•lost direct access. to^ information flow from the school systems. 
This shift of power to the Office of Field 'Experiences (,OFE) unit 
led to considerable'.conf lict which was somewhat resolved by the 
passing of tirie, naming some, departmental liaisons to OFE , and £y 
responding with flexibility to departmental needs on the part of 
' the current OFE Directorf. ' • 

At the county level, teachers both counties received recog- 
nition-and a" heightened sense of 'prof essionalism as a result of 
affiliation with the teacher center. However, this status enhance- & 
ment outcome was much .greater on the part of Hanburg County 
elementary teachers- who exhibited a sense of comradeship and pride 
in their craft-generated knowledge. 

Turning ' to the Hanburg County organization, no data was avail- s 
abie regarding th^t organization's status enhancement. The somewhat 
rural Cardon County Office did indicate some status enhancement 
through the IOA bringing" the -county office "into* th v e mainstream of - 
what ingoing on in education." Finally * the college of education 



organization gained in power and status through the I OA 1 s ^guarantee 
of field sites and field access. , ^ 



In summary , -ho organization as a who^e (the University or the 
county or the schools) lost power or status as a result of the 
interorganizational arrangement. Rather, the IOA allowed for 
various positive outcomes, including those discussed below, to 

accrue^to participating organizations*, thus adding to their * % 

- ' -* " 1 
respective pow.er. * » ^ 

7.3.2 Linkages as Outcomes in the Bdstelrn State Case 

v I ...» 

The IOA structures described earlier in this^ report provide 

\ 

the linkages, for access to university and district/school resources. 
At both the individual and organizational levels, linkage outcomes 
included increased numbers of linkages. In Hanburg County the 
university organization was formally ' linked to the district 
organization through the teacher center coordinators. Contrastingly, 
in the Cardon County IOA additional linkages occurred through 

teacher, principal, and college 6f education. representatives to. * 

. « .. " * " l 

po\icy.and operating boards. yc. is interesting to note that informal 
linkaqes existed prior to the .initiation of the IOAs and cpnfc±nued 
to exist between university and schools people in' both settings. 
The formalization of structures of access served to routinize and 
strengthen many of these informal linkages as well as (to provide 
channels leading to outcomes discussed below.* / 

*Where a county 'did lose 'power as 1 a result of an inter- 
organizational arrangement , it withdrew from the IOA. In Martinville 
" County {originally the sight of strong teacher centers) , the county 
withdrew from the IOA with little , advance notice.- Here, according to 
OFE-related informants, the county did not want to surrender for 
long the sole .control of its staff development programs. Naturally, 
a number of factors- including fiscal constraints also contributed 
to the demise of the centers. • . 



7.3. 3 Maintenance, Growth and Capacity as Outcomes : .Eastern State Case 

The initial outcomes of these* IOAs were to enhance recruitment 

, * A 

selection of new teachers ("provide a window orf the talent") on the 

* 

part of" county and school organizations and to provide stable sites 
for student teacher placement on the part of the university organiza- 
tion. Related to these outcomes were the exchange of fiscal/admini- 
strative resources to support on-site* student teacher -training : 
the county organization provided office space and equipment on-site 
as well as a part-time secretary while the university provided a 
graduate assistant, funds, and courses-. Both organizations shared 
the salary and selection of an on-site coordinator. 

.Along with these outcomes came other outcomes f 
which over time, became more and moire important. In-service 
opportunities were provided for staff leading in Hanburg -County to 
development of a support system and esprit de cor£s for teachers. 
Thers was a changed organizational climate at the Hanburg School 
building level: the production norm shifted "to another level, a 
more intellectual level" with "more sharing"* and "mare freedom 'to 
talk about*ideas and dissent." Similarly, there was change in 
.Cardon County at the district organization level with £he IOA's 
provision of "help not to lose perspective" and with "internalization 
of a scholarly perspective." 

Against' the backdrop of lessening needs for new teachers, both 
IOAs (as well as the IOA as a whole) have begun to focus more and more 
. on in-service offerings tailored to the needs of the specific county 
and school . organizations. In turn, the university' and its faculty 
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have benefitted through a locus for on-site graduate programs (and * 
the concomitant increase in enrollments) as well as for field 
research (and the concomitant ready-made instrument for access). 
A faculty member reported that when she was writing a. grant proposal, 
the Cardon Teacher Center Coordinator collected approximately four 
letters of support from. schools/district people in. less than an. hour* 
Additionally, several publications and dissertations have come from - . 
joint Center faculty, and school system efforts. 

. The IOAs in 'both counties have, contributed to 'other changes in 
the capacities of participating- individuals and organizations', 
Teachers have enrolled in courses, workshops ,* and seminars and/or 
have .acquired books, materials/and lamination. They have also had 
access to conference fees, professional associations, and inter- 
visitations; they have received support for research in a group 
setting (Cardon County) and a one-on-one setting (Hanburg -County) . 
Student teachers have developed classroom skills in an environment 
characterized by support at the school building level and -develop- 
ment of an esprit de corps. They have had access. to more than one 
model. Related to Center placement of student teachers was the 
flexibility of coordinators to make placements and to ' trouble-shoot 
on site - a dual benefit to both county and OFE organizations.- 

Turning to the ' organizational level, both Cardon and Hanburg . 
Counties had immediate access to information through the on-site 
coordinators. The schools and district 'received support for 
building and county level in-service. In Hanburg County, there was 
a coordinator who was perceived by principals as being able to help 
teachers whom administrators Could .not reach. In Cardon County, 
there was a coordinator who was perceived by district personnel as 
being able to problem solve through identification of appropriate 
resources and through participation herself on district problem-, 
solving committees". (The bridging serial in Cardon County 
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- Qjacause of Hanburg County's teacher-centered focus, there also 

* * 

was a greater emphasis on^jcraft knowledge- at that site, Regular 
newsletters contained "primarily craft knowledge and ideas/techniques 
submitted by classroom teachers. The Hanburg coordinator observed 

that 300 county classrooms used the "think-links" technique he* 

> * - 4 ^ . ... 

^originated in his classroom teaching/ relatecf^to theory, and 

disseminated* via a network of student cooperating teachers, and 

teachers enrolled in his classes/semipars . * 

On a small scale, the Cardon County coordinator reported that 

she observed a change in cooperating teachers classr&om teaching 

due to her work on set induction witli student teacheirs (which 

originated in a journal article.) • * 

• * • * / * 

There were some interesting non-outcomes related to practice 

t i • r 

improvement that- require further discussion. Focus^ed .discussions t 
with Cardon County teachers and observations at the Center there 
revealed heavy .teacher us^ge of the Center in terms of materials 
and equipment and little usage of the Center in, terms of prpblem 
solution efforts or conversations among teachers who did ri&t supervise 
student teachers. Teachers in the Cardqn County I0A primarily 
viewed the center as a place to • laminate or acquire materials an4 to 
help with student teachers. Further, teachers in the schools which , 
had just rotated into I OA membership had little idea about the* 
range of Center benefits. Explanation of this particular non- 
outcome probably can be found in the young age- of this particular 
I0A,as well as its environmental setting which rewarded 'the service 
of district-wide rather than individual teachqr- needs . m . 

' — ' " £ 

*fhe Hanburg Coordinator has recently served on the oiral defense, 
committee for a dissertation involving "think-links." • 



t ..... s ^ ^ t 

provided -an fc excellent illustration of the successful ro]je of the 

^ *** ■ I 

Coordinator in district problem-solving. ) 

In summary, the maintenance and growth- outcomes are similar in. 
bo€h counties. IOA linkages/configurations led to capacity 

- • 

increases , on the part of participating organizations in three mairv 
areas: recruitment selection for new teachers (recruitment/enrollinent 
for graduate sutdents) ; awareness of resource acquisition 
opportunities; and acquisition of personnel, materials, and research 
knbwledge.* The focus in Cardon County was District-centered; the 
focus in Hanburg* County was teacher-centered. Thus, there wrfre . 
greater teacher impacts in. Hanburg County than' in Cardon County 
where the major teacher outcomes were use of equipment/laminatiftq 
.materials at the center and enrollment in courses and workshops - 

7. 3.4 Practice Improvement in Hanburg and Cardon Counties 
- Practice improvement outcomes were not well documented 
due to the nature of thi,s study which did not include access to 
classrooms or pupils. Both Cardon and Hanburg Counties did report 
attitude changes which could be related to' practice improvement. 

* « 

In Cardon county there was "a coaxing up" of teachers who, in the 
presence of student teachers "had to be on top of everything.". 
Similarly, in Hanburg County, teachers were "on their best behavior" 
due to -the presence of student- teachers. Student teachers also 
used skills and techniques in the classroom whicH were then, 
transferred, to co-dperating teachers and other teachers who either 
observed the co-operating'teachers' classrooms or participated in 
the Center coordinator's seminars. * 



*OFE i;s beginning to strengthen the research focus of Centers. 

* 
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7.3.5 Institutionalization of the IOA in T ; astern State and the County 

* ■ i- 

Viewing the three IOA patterns of institutionalization in 
Table- J-3 (p.208)~ reveals that the interorganizational arrangement 
level exhibited the greatest amount of institutionalization and 

\ . . , 

stability. This level consisted of five separate interorganizational 
arrangements linked by monthly meetings of Representatives. The 
arrangements themselves involved .a multiplexity 'of linkages. In 
the* financial area * (a stable sum, the same amount in recent-years) 
was allocated to the OFE level. In terms qf core function, OFE 
placed and supervised student teachers in the field. Contributing, 
also to its stability was its relation to needed outreach programs 
an<i grass roots support vital to a university in these times of 
declining fiscal support. In' its fourteen or so year history, OFE 
has survived "blood shed" over its first Director's power struggles 
with the college of education's departments , numerous acting 
Directors Of OFE and numerous deans of the college of education. 
Again faced with. a . turbulent college of education environment, 
OFE (with no budget increases for inflation*) and the College weire 
meeting yet another challenge at the close of this study. 

Again,, the Cardgji County and Hanburg County IOAs exhibited 
slightly differing patterns Qf institutionalization. ; In terms of 
core function, the Cardon County IOA was considered more core to 
the district organization while the Hanburg County IOA was considered 
more core to the schools organizations. Usage patterns varied in the 
same manner: Cardon County administrators -{both in number and 
intensity) utilized the Center more than their Hanburg County counter 
• parts. 
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Focusing on institutional competition, the Hanburg County, 
"centers faced^no similar competition. However, Cardon County 
had limited competition in the problem-solving arena from a 
federal project staffed by, some teachers at a school near the 
Center. The Cardon County Center did outclass this competition 
in the range and continuity of services it offered as well as the 
talents of its coordinator in identifying and meeting County needs. 

Both sites were incorporated as separate items in their 
districts' yearly budget cycles. Both have survived district 

i 

budget cuts which eliminated such items as driver education 
from district .budgets. And 'both had firm/and clear agreements 
between the university and district regarding- specific fiscal 
'exchanges. Additionally and very significantly, Cardon County 
had a detailed formal governance document signed by both district 
and university officials. This document also allowed for a one 
year notification period prior to the dissolution of the agree- 
ment— a provision helpful to the stability of the arrangement. 

* There' was an additional and interesting cross-site difference 
on the criterion' of survival of new staff. The OFE , Cardon County 
site and several Hanburg sites survived, at the least, several 
different leaders. However, oneJJanburg site had a coordinator who 
reported that if he and the secretary departed, the Center would no 

longer exist. - . ■ 

* Turning* to usage patterns, there was clear evidence regarding 
widespread usage in school districts. Widespread usage in terms 
of student teacher placement and supervision functions also existed 



in college of education departments. However, in the knowledge 

acquisition area, faculty reported little evidence of acquisition 

and incorporation of new or craft knowledge generated in the^field.* 

Rather, their primary usage of knowledge from the field was that 

related to feedback on methods Courses or new curriculum such as a 

revised special education curriculum. Toward the close of the 

i 

study thete was an indication of a routinization of OFE's feed- 
back role in curriculum development at the elementary education 
* level. ■ - 

There were several additional indications of routinization atnd 
institutionalization which. were not* reported on the institutionaliza- 
tion chart. All of 'the Hanburg teacher centers had regularly 
published newsletters which werje distributed to teachers, OFE Staff, 
.and some county administrators. Every teacher center whether in 
Cardon or Hanburg County had one formal involvement (Advisory 
Council, Operating Committee. or Policy Board)^ with regular meetings 
and regular membership consisting of representatives of participating 
organizations . ** 

Integration in school activities in Cardon County provided 
evidence of routinization o'f IOA operations. Furthermore, in Cardon 
County, integrations of the Coordinator in district activities * ; 

enlarged the fociis of the IOA. Recently the coordinator reported 
to an OFE meeting that as a result of he^. work in bridging/ the 
county had asked her to handle orientation matters in the fall. 

*There i*as evidence of the incorporation of think-links techniques 
in a graduate methods training course and in a 'faculty publication. 

**Schedule of meetings, type of members, and role of members varied 
y^ithin and across sites. 
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Finally,* the rotation serial which served as a leitmotif at 
the OFE level as well as at the county levels provided strong" 
indications of institutionalization at each level. The rationale, 
behind rotation of school memberships in the IOAs was basically two- 
pronged: Rotation of schools allowed. new- schools to partake of the 
IOAs' benefits. and allowed past school members a respite from the 
responsibilities of student teacher supervision. In each setting, 
the county or schools seemed to initiate discussions of rotation*. 
'And in each setting, enough benefits accrued to the university . ^ 
(stability of the arrangement; provision of new candidates for 
graduate courses j^wiargement of the structure for. access) that 
OFE agreed to regular rotation of school "memberships'. Thus, this 
routine movement in and out of Center membership served to help 
ensure continuity of the -IOAs by the^inf usion of new members which 
contributed to maintaining the balanc^of benefits among participating 

organizations in the- IOAs. 

f 



*Each county differed slightly in. terms of balance 
toward one or tfce other rationale.* For instance, in 
Hanburg County the rotation idea took on political over- 
tones. Several more rural schools in less wealthy aireas 
vociferously asked for . membership in the IOA. 
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TABLE /-3 



DEGREE OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION ; EASTERN sfATE SITE 



- 

t Supporting Conditions 

Considered a core function 
• within local schools 

-J 


Teacher Center 
Cardon 


- 

Teacher Center 
Hanburq 


University 
Field Unit 
OFE 


<- 

weak 


partly present 


partly present. 


• within the college/univer-~ 
sity department or faculty 


partly present 


partly present 


partly present 
* 


Used on a regular or daily basis 


partly present 


partly present 


present 


Provides benefits/payoffs to: 
v • school administrators 


pre^^nt 


partly present 


*sarf 1 \t r"i t^o c o n "ft 
JycLitXy picacl;u 


• teachers 


partly present 


present 


present 


• university staff 


weak 


weak 


partly present 


• Teachar Center staff 


present 


present 


present 


Outperforms or eliminates com- 
peting practices * , 

Receives support from: 
; \ • district administrators 


partly present 


present 


d.k. 


present 


present 


present 


• school building admins. 


present 


present 


present 


• college/university admins, 
and deans 


^ present 


present 


partly present 
(turbulent adm 


• state-level administrators 


d.k. 


d.k. 


d.k. 


f Passage Completion 

Achieves stable funding source 


partly present 


partly present 


partly present 


Functions performed are Certified 
by:* 

• school authorities 


present 


present 


t"\ ■>»• q con ^ 
pic a ell t 


• college/university auths.* 


present 


present 


V A C O T\ +" 

pre a cn t 


Supply and maintenance provided 
for ' * 


present 


present 


w — 

pre sent 








Organizational status is formally 

• established in regulations 

\ • within school district * 
• 

• within university 


present* 4. 


present 


present * 


present* 


present 


present 


Ctfcle Survival* 








Survives annual budget cycles 


present 


present 


present 


Not weakened by departure or 
introduction of new staff 


present 


partly present 


partly present 


Achieves widespread use 

• in school district 


present 


present 


present 


• in department, faculty of 
university/college 


> weak 


weak 


partly present 


• in State 


d.k. 


d.k. * 


partly present 


*formal governance document exists 
d.k. » don't know 
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Overview of Outcomes for the Eastern State Site as a Whole 



j There seems to be a number of variables which help to explain 
.the outcome patterns reviewed " above. These outcome patterns fell 
f intcj two^iain categories: teacher-directed or district-directed. 
Variables mediating these outcomes can be classified in the follow- 
ing' interrelated groupings: . 

' •"Historical Background 

• Environment of Participating Organizations 

• Characteristics of the Interorganizational 

Arrangement ' 

• Boundary Person" (Coordinator) ■ 

Role/Background '„ ^ 

The Cardon County I OA was only four years old while the Hanburg 
County IOA was 'twelve, years old. ~ One" coordinator noted that there 
was a time lag of about four years in observing effects of. teacher 
centers. Thus, both Cardon and Hanburg Counties occupied different 
places in their, interorganizational life cycles contributing to 
different outcome patterns. Another difference in" viewing outcomes 
at the two 'sites was the- environmental • niche in -which each inter- 
organizational 'arrangement was set. The resource configurations, 
turf issues, and needs of participating organizations were distinct 

K 

The flexibility (and power) inherent in the Boundary Perspn's role 
allowed the coordinator to interpret and seek to meet ±he specific 
tieeds of participating organizations . * 



♦Additional role specifications which appeared; to contribute t 
outcomes included homophily with representatives of participating 
organizations, goal congruence, leadership, energy, familiarity 
with practitioner practices, and responsiveness to requests. 



/ : Finally, the characteristics of each IOA with its own patterned 
structure for access to district and university resources seemed to 
account for much of the outcomfe differences. Included here were 
formal and informal linkage patterns, representative and staff* 
stability, key leader support r environmental scanning, and wealth 
of resource materials. Most importantly, the key IOA characteristic 
of provision of" a z^egulajri-zed, routinized mechanism for access 
allowed for not only the sharing of fiscal and ijiaterial resources, 
but for the sharing of information and knowledge regarding the needs 
and solutions to problems of schools and university peopl'e and their 
organizations > • 

7.4 OUTCOMES SUMMARY I MIDWESTERN* SITE . 

7.4.1 G lobal . Outcomes at the State - Level % 
The State-wide teacher .center network has be£h chiefly an 
assembly of individual centers, to which its delegates minister. 
,»Its Effects are more palpable at t^ie* local level, which is also in 
« keeping with the prevalent policy of de-centralization; uniqueness 
arid networking. There hav^ been, however, secondary effects at 

0 

r '* * 

' the State-wide level, .along, with outcomes 4n local centers which 
result from their participation in a collective enterprise. 



.4.1.1 Power and Status Outcomes * 1 . 

In itself the St'ate-level network has only achieved a firm 
institutional' identity in. its relatively short life. It has, how-. 

e^ec, treated, a distinct role for itself as a vehiale for the. dis- 

' * ** 

semination pf new curricula, media .(e.g., educational T .V.') , special 

• • ) . . " 

projects (£he State's Centennial Celebration) and ofe some' teacher ^ 

upgrading efforts, *be 9 existing centers practically blanket the . 

/ * . . 

State,* each covering a large number of school districts and, as such, - 

* streamlining dissemination from the State office. Relatedly, partici- 

* . *> ■ • 

pation in the* St!ate-level network and, more particularly, in its policy ^ 

- 1 * ' 

and advisory boards, have increased the local status of its delegates,'" 

who are perceived as more, cosmopolitan, better connected and more , ^ r 

influential, at 'the regional, and State levels. • * > 

. * * o." 

* t 

1+4.1.2 Linkages as Outcomes * . 

Outcomes have, been most substantial here. The Network,' when / 
it meets, results in a state-wide forum for discussion of educational ., 
"issues between teachers, school administrators, college ' and mtfiver- . 
" -sity staff and state-level administrators.. These discussions have •' C: 
direct impacts on state educational policy and on local policy. . 
Similarly, meetings of the advisory board.' .and of the several teacher f;,- 
center coordinators accelerate the diffusion of new ideas ax* of new <v 
techniques or products -appearing to have' "worked", in one jurisdiction. 
In a more general ' f sense Estate-level meetings and coordinator projects 
kcrease exchanges of practice-relevant knowledge among educators- \ 
who typically -have^ery few c£oss-role communications (i.e.,. between 

. \ • ; • ' , . ' •/ ' • '* ; 
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college' professors, school administrators and teachers) and., a 
sparse diet of wi thin-role* exchanges .due to their geographical dis- *• 
persipn. In some w&ys, .the network meetings are a pretext for as- • 
' gobbling educators from across the state who have 'very few'other 
occasions, to meet. 

* ' ■ * <• » 

7.4.1.3' Maintenance, Growtht— and Capacity Bjailding State-wide iMidwest 

The four original centers have had varied' fates . The two studied 
.in detail, Arcadia and Three Rivers, have measurably -increased their 
offerings, -.audience and base of support, although' Three Rivers has 
* . been weakened by staff turnover and by uneven'" support from district 
administrators. Less data were collected from the other two, founding 
centers, but there is evidence of personnel turnover and indications 
that local superintendents and State college deans are 'unwilling or 
unable, in a fiscally lean period, to make up the full amounts, of , the ' 
foundation grant as that source is depleted in 1981. ^ 

L * 

The five centers, which became operational in 1979-80 have 
hak rough shedding, although data are thin here as well. Making- 
one's way economically and politically in the local landscape was 
\not easy. It appeared that firm patronage and -commitment at either 
the* State college level or district office level was harder to obtain 
than for "the 'first four centers. Nevertheless, the State-level policy 
; board* of the Teacher, Center Network went ahead with plans to consolidate 
* existing centers and to. open two new ones. 

v if * 

Funds have been difficult to come by. Three funding proposals - 
' ' to 'the foundation sponsoring the original grant, to the State-level 
education office 'and to the federal, government - have been turned 
down. Some small-scale projects "have been launched- (writers in the 
schools, in-service -upgrading of the qualifications of multi-age 

rrnr classroom teachers.) 
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It is not clear what will happen at the State level, when 
local school districts and/qr .cpllegefe assume total funding. 
'There may well be only a skeletal coordination function, such that 
the whole network is little more than the sum of its individual 
centers. With State or federal .funding, pn the other hand, the net- 
work can expand to* a more prominent role, in disseminating new 
practices, systematically upgrading teacher qualifications, and 
multiplying exchanges between knowledge-producing and -consuming 
institutions. What is already clear is that the network has led to 
the local creation -of intermediary centers spanning "colleges or univer- 
sities with schools and thereby increasing both the rate and the amount 
of practice-relevant knowledge flowing into both instffc*£ions . Finally, 
there has been a uniform process of goal enlargement within the par- 
ticipating colleges and universities as a result of their affiliation 
* with these centers. The in-service training function has increased 
significantly by relation to the pre-service function, and the in- 
volvement of college staff in instructional problem-solving has risen 

i 

t 

concurrently. 

7. 4*. 1.4* practice Improvement State-wide at Midwest 
1 Outcomes here are best viewed at the level of individual centers. 

There is some evidence that State educational administrators are re- 
ceiving more policy-relevant inputs as a result of the network, and 
that teacher center coordinators do their jobs better as a result of 
their exchanges with fellow co-ordinators . Some modest teacher 
recertification projects sponsored by the State, delivered through the 
► network and organized by local centers may have resulted in enhanced 
capacity, but cannot be causally tied to specific practice improvements 
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7.4.1.5 institutionalization of the State-wide Network : Midwest 

As a set, the 9 centers have not as yet achieved stable 
institutionalization (see table 7-4 ) , in part owing to their 
youth- They are seen locally as a legitimate, even inspiring 
organ for staff development, but not as a core function, ■fhey 
provide clear rewards . to teachers and, thereby, to school district 
administrators/ but are some'times viewed as "frills" by the latter. 
Their relationship with the State colleges or universities to which 
many centers are connected has been,. on. the whole, tentative, but 
it has drawn these institutions into an expanded in-service role, 
whereas their conventional mandate -was almost exclusively pre-service 
Support is still soft, especially in the case of new centers with -an- 
embryonic set of activities and no firm budgetary base. As these 
inters turn to school districts and* colleges to which they are only 
partially yoked and which themselves are, financially strapped, they 
come away with little. Support has been stronger in cases where 
teacher centers have sponsored workshops or courses .which are then 
applied as college- level credits. . The college earns revenue from 
programs which the centers have designed, publicized, housed and 
administered. The data suggest that, as the web of oftentimes 
implicit and non-programmatic interdependencies between centers 
and state colleges grows and differentiates, local support increases 
and other kinds of knowledge-based exchanges occur between teachers 
and college staff. 
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State Level 
Teacher Center 



TABLE 7-4 DEGREE OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION : MIDWESTERN SITE 

Supporting Conditions Teachex Center Teacher Center Ne 5 w ?Jl k , 
— .' . Arcadia Three Rivers As A Whol 



Considered a core function 

• within' local schools 

• within the college/univer-"* 
sity department or faculty 

Used on a regulator daily basis 

Provides benefits/payoffs to: 

• school administrators 

• teachers 

• university staff * 

• Teacher Center staff 

Outperforms or eliminates com- 
peting practices 

-Receives 'support from: 

• district administrators 

• school building admins . 

• college/university admins, 
and deans 

• state-level administrators 

Passage Completion 

Achieves stable funding source-^ 
Functions performed are certified 

by: 

• school authorities 

• college/university auths. 

Supply and maintenance provided 
for 

Organizational status is formally 
established in regulations # 

• within school district 

• within* university 
Cycle Survival 

Survives* annual budget cycles 

Survives departure or 
introduction of new staff 

Achieves widespread use 

• in school district 

• in department, faculty of 
university /'co liege 

• in State 
d.k. =» don't know 



Present 


Partly 
Present 


* 

Still Weak 


Present 


Partly 
k Present 


Still Weak 


-f — 

Present 


Present: 


Still Weak 


Present 


Present 


Present 


Present * * 


Present 


Present 


Present 


Weak 


d.k. 


Present 


Present 


Partly * 
Present * 


Present 

• * 


Present 


d.k. 


Present 


Weak 


Still Weak * 


O a o An ^ 

riesenu 


Partly 
Present 


-d. k. 


Present 


Present 


d.k. 


Not # 
Relevant 


Mot 

Relevant 


Partly . 
Present , 


Present 


77 6 GlJV 


Ah<?pnt • 


Present 


Present 1 


present 


Present 


^5 ^% c v\ ^* 

ir res en u 




Present 


weaK 


Still ' 1 
Weak 1 


Absent 


Partially 
Present 


! 

i 

d . k . a ; . . i 


Present 


Partially 
Present 


* 

d.k. 


Present 


Weak 


! 
1 

Dubious 


Not 

Present 


Weak 


Weak : 


present 


Partly 
Present 


Still 
Weak , 


<T> 

Present* 


. * 

Absent 


Still 
Weak 


iNOt 

Relevant 


not • "Still • 
Relevant' j Weak 
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7.4.2 .Ou tcome s Summary for the Arcadia Site : yiHyggyorn State 
7.4.2.1 Fower and Status Outcomes * 

- ■ * At the individual lqvel, * teachers referred 

often to the acquisition of a sense of professionalism, as mentioned 
above. The ^connotation was that of heightened self -esteem rather than 
external validation. Since workshop participation was used — as W&s 
the case in all cdnters--primaj;ily to gain contract ^renewal by 
accumulating a fixed number of workshop hours every five years, there 
were no oTncrements in terms of advanced degrees or better positioning 
for promotions. Arcadia State College staff, on the other hand, 
especially the two center staff members, perceived themselves as 
having increased local leverage and greater influehce within the 
College. They were also so perceived by other Respondents, who 
spoke as well 'of an enhanced reputation of the Center throughout 

- the State, notably in the State educational office. ^ , 

Organizationally, local school and county administrators 
appealed to enjoy the social recognition symbolized by the State 
College'.s program, but, took it more for granted than at other sites 
in the study. At the college itself , the two center staff members, 
their department and the Psychology and Educatiph section enjoyed 

. an enhanced institutional reputation and collected a series of bar- 
gaining chips which were later traded in the form of increased 
physical space for the center and a projected increase in staffing 
in. the five-year plan. The center became something of a showpiece 

for the department 'and the State college who were competing with 
neighboring institutions for high-school graduates from a fast- 
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declining pool of teachers in training. That Arcadia hel'd its own 
not only in recruitment but also in subsequent placement of its 
graduates was attributed to a great extent to the center, Vhich then 
enjoyed enhanced status. There wer<| other forms of — usually 
implicit—bargaining and exchange. For instance, school administrators 
reciprocated teacher center services by giving teachers more released 
time during school hours, by bussing pupils int9 the center for work 
,with pre- service candidates, by donating materials. 

7.4.2,2 Linkages as Outcomes at^S?xradia " 

At the individual "level , teachers reported a more 
* . *■ 

intense and consequential exchange of materials, ideas and instruc- 
tional techniques £s a result of teacher center \ise. Much of the 
exchange ^occurred primarily at the center, but some resulted from 
social networks created after workshops were over.* There were also 4 
systematic' reports of increased professional exchanges within the " 
schools; teachers would, for example, return from the center with 
"a surprise 1 ; for a colleague or, alternatively, would pass on 
materials or . idea * formats to .others. Time was also set aside during 

'staff meetings* to propose "purchases, workshops or special projects 
to the center, an activity which involved local teachers in more 

• substantive exchanges. '. * 

There was a similar phenomenon' within the State College, Staff 
members in the center worked together on a daily basis; other de- 
partmental members came in for special projects or as resources. 
Team-teaching experiments were undertaken across departments whose 
members" worked as well witA pre-service teachers.*. More distant 

T > i " 

* ■* ' 

departments (music, mathematics, physical education) borrowed center 

Or 
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materials or taught courses there: In one serial, a summer workshop 
student was initially referred to a math professor for a project in 
computer programming, who then developed the ide^ of a course to 
be taught in the center by a member of his department. More signi- 
, ficant, continuous links were established between local schools "apd * 
the center, whose staff considered itself "on call" to the eight 
school districts it service^. 

7.4. 2.3 'Maintenance, crowth, and capacity as Outcomes at Arcadia 

Testimony from'- teachers was 

embarrassingly evangelical, with references to "rejuvenation" and 
"revitalization. " Basically, as one informant said, "I use the 
center to feel I'm an o.k. teacher," to ward off stagnation and 
"get re-enthused. 11 The center provided a sense of "feeling abreast 
with my field" and "getting updated ," which, took on more significance 
in a rural region which had had, lip to that point, almost no resources 
for professional development aside from summer courses. Several 
informants also mentioned pressing their superintendents for more . 
local in-service. 

Within the college, the two center staff members dwelled more 

on the costs of a drastically increased outreach activity. Both 

\ 1 

felt they had less time available for reading or course preparation; - 
one- felt that the strong emphasis on hands-on teaching ' reduced 
course coverage ,and more conceptual inputs. At the organizational 
level, however, the center thrived. During the 18 months of this 
study, its physieal space was doubled, its support staff put on 
stable college funds, and its program made the centerpiece of a proposal 
to grant graduate-level certification for a new program in elementary ( 
education. Such a program would, of necessity , generate revenue 

to the college through in-service enrollments. 
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7.4. Um A Practice Improvement Outcomes at -Arcadia 

Teachers reported uniformly an enriched - 

materials base and a more diveirse repertoire of activities as a 
result of center use. 'Some tied this to pupil gains; most claimed 
more generally that they* were' more effective in the classroom. 
This was especially the case for areas in which teachers felt weak, 
a 'finding replicated at the Three Rivers site (see below) . There 
were two additional findings of interest. Informants invariably 
mentioned at .least one incident in which the center served as a crutch; 
stimulant or repository for undertaking changes in the classroom. 
Many felt that they would not have followed through on these projects 
without the r structure provided in the workshop format. All claimed 
that classroom practice had been measurably improved; most said, 
that they were encouraged thereby to .try another, sometimes , more 
ambitious, project.. A second finding of note: although all respon- 
dents felt that that the center was pluralistic, i.e., did not 
; advocate a particular approach or theory, several remarked that 
their instruction had changed. TJhere was more pupil self-direction ,. 
individualization of instructional treatments and integration of 
curricula as, for example ,' in a learning center approach observed 
in one school. Much of this appeared to stem from the materials- 
based nature of ' the center ' s resources and from- observations of 
pre-service students using inquiry and simulation approaches with the 

visiting teacher's pupils. t • 

1.4.Z.b' Institutionalization at Arcadia 

.As table 7-3 shows, the Arcadia Center is 

routinized in its fifth year as a member of the state-wide network. 

.Teacher,s=-view the center. "as an extension of my school; it's the-, 

first place I think to go when I have a 1 problem or when I start 

getting organized in the fall."' Workshop participation also appear 



to be built into their professional routines, as does the ordering 
of materials and the scanr\ing of the newsletter for new materials 
received. Local and .district school a'dministrators appear (data 
are thinner here) to view the center as a bottomless resource , 
repository for their staff for which they' pay virtually nothing. 
The State college administration supports the c$ftter unequivocally . 
and derives very tangible rewards from it. The proportion of budget 
accounted for by the foundation grant has been picked up by the 
college. I 

7.4.3 Outcomes Summary for the Thr^e Rivers Site: Kidwesterft state 
7.4.3.1 Power and Status Outcomes 

The center provided status enhancement to teachers in three 

> 

ways: giving social recognition through the investment made on 
their behalf by North Central professors, acquiring credits toward 
post-graduate degrees which could eventually aid in promotion, and * 
enhancing the status .of those teachers who gave workshops on their 
own practices. The university gained in status for having originated 
the state-wide network more than for having helped to' found the 
local center. The teacher center coordinator, who was a graduate 
assistant at North Central University, came to be perceived as ^n 
expert on the needs and characteristics of practitioners, and to 
take on the role of the formal conduit between the university and 
local schools. , . . . 
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: Th*ere Vere also some power shifts worth noting. As the teacher 
center 'centralized the bulk of in-service training, district admini- 
strators and school principals lost some control over the choice of 
training events and trainers. Here was a classic instance o£ tacit 
inter-institutional bargaining; the school district gained in 
capacity but lost in control and implicitly agreed to the transaction. 

7.4.3.2 Linkaaes as Outcomes at Three Fivers 

Outcomes have the same trend but a 'lower impact than at the 
Arcadia .site.. Individual teachers reported slightly mor,e within- 
building exchanges stemming from teacher center use, Vith one dramatic 
exception (the micro-computer project) in which lateral exchanges 
were multiplied. Some exchanges of materials^, experiences and ideas 
between buildings were also reported. Institutionally, the teacher ^ 
center provided a more formalized structure for access to university 
expertise, -replacing £o some degree the "old boys' network" 
•which school administrators had used to contact university staff on 
a problem-by-problem basis,. 

At the' university , individual professors in the elementary 
education department felt that they now had more contact with and 
interest in practitioners/ whereas their prior concerns had been 
primarily with pre-service students. For. the college of education . 
as a whole, the teacher center had become the chief, if not the 
sole, vehicle for contacts with local school." Increasingly, in 
fact, the teachegf center played a middleman role, putting university 
staff in contact with school personnel, Organizing certificate- 
' granting programs to be attended by teachers and taught by North 
Central staff, matching research foci in the elementary education 
department with expressed needs of teachers as these surf aced .during 



teacher center events, 

7.4.3.3 Maintenance, Growth/ and Capacity HuilcJina as Outcomes at 
Three Rivers 

Individual teachers associated activity at the center with 
professional growfti. Testimony was not as strong as at Arcadia — 

possibly because of the absence of alternative knowledge resources J 

* f 

m * 

in Arcadia — but the ^direction was similar. Teachers felt they could \ 

. I 

• | 

remain "up to date," that they now had more resources available for j 

4f • I 

practice improvement and that the center was a stacjnation-f ighter , j 

j 

# a source of skill extension and a stimulant "to the adoption of j 

' new practices. Finally, the center provided .teachers with access 1 
• • . ' . J 

to "the best practices other teachers around here are using." \ ■* 

' ' * I 

Organizationally, teachers and administrators credited the I 

' I 

center with increasing the circulation of new ideas and practices, 
with providing a support system for ^teachers whidh had been* more 
random and fluid in the past and with the more rapid dissemination 
of university knowledge and instrumentation. The filial i£em 
warrants an illustration, since it touches the core^f knowledge 
transfer between knowledge-producing and -using units. A math j 
professor, in experimenting with the measurement of children's I 
computation and logical reasoning processes, began to use micro- ^ 
computers both as a diagnostic and an instructional ♦device. He I 
showed the device to staff ' members at the center, who organized aj 
- workshop*, for which the professor provided sample programs and the 
micro-processor itself. Very rapidly, the hardware and programs! 
were checked out and extended (a wider range of programs, a second 
micro-processor) , with wide-ranging impacts at the class-room level, 
The serial ends ultimately with the purchase by the district of 17' 
micro-processors, largely as a result of teacher* center activity. 
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A second example: al geography professor from 8 another college • 
within the university sought to disseminate new. materials for use 
in schools and contacted the teacher center as an intermediary^ for 
displaying the material, training teachers and giving follow-up 
assistance throughout the district. »♦* • > ; 

The first illustration" is trabre. '.telling , yet when, outcomes are 
traced out to the university end. In this incident, interaction 
"* with in-service teachers led' to revisions in the professor's teaching 
and in his research -orientations , both" of which became "more complex, 
more open to dissonant information, *iore -of -an asker gf questions 
than £ provider of solutions./ 1 * o # * • 

' There were other, modest institutional changes at the university 
which merit mentioning: a- shift in 'priorities more fully 'to in- 
service training' and -consultation, increased, revenues through enroll- 
ment in center-brfanized workshops, which could be used for continuing 
credit,, extension -resources for cbursework to the teacher center 
resource bank and, on a less sanguine note,-roie overload, on the 
professors in the elementary educational department who worked 

closely with the center. . 

ftf^ral outcome in this category is also pertinent. The Three 
• Rivers center was defined, perhaps more sharply than the other 
'centers, as a. resource for , between and by teachers. "That the 
university chgse to sponsor such a center and to elevate the social 
status of craft knowledge was an additional reinforcement. Along 
with increments.. in craft pride came some raising of collective 
consciousness and, with that, a somewhat more militant note in * 
1 discussions with school administrators. 
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7.4.3.4 Practice Improvements at Three Fivers 

Teachers reported tjiat the center had helped demonstrably 
to' enrich 'their curriculum and store of instructional materials, * 
and had led to Biorf diversity in the organization of classroom 
instruction. The same finding emerged from a survey conducted by' 
a Nor^th Central 4 graduate student. What did not emerge f.rom-the 
survey but was underlined in interviews as the center role in making 

• y ✓ 

teachers stronger in areas, in which they felt underqualif ied , often 

.the* science area. . Where activity centers had been distributed ^nd 

teachers had taken workshops in this domg'in, there was .evidence of 

greater integration of curriculum in the classroom.^ The *micrQ- 

computer and pbets-inrthe-classroom projects both led to assertive , 

« » 
claims of instructional effectiveness and pupil gains. 

In the university,, staff members who* had* worked with center 

^participants claimed that they now had "a more complex vision of * - 

school practice" and that their teaching was more practitioner-' 

sensitive, more "grounded. " For the few who had research activity 

underway, the outcome was 4 analogous . In a more macro-organizationaj. 

sense, the dean felt that the center provided a more rapid and 

efficient conduit for the 'dissemination of conceptual and instrumental 

knowledge f^ronh the university to practitioners. • *\ 

7.4.3.5 Institutionalization at Three Rivers 

makes clear, tfre Three Rivers center* is not 
strongly* institutionalized,. Although its outreach is increasingly 
wider (according to center statistics, nearly half the £l$mentary 
level teachers and one-quarter o£ the secondary level- teachers in 
the district -used the center in 1979-80X/. its activities are not 
seen as indispensiblef to district teachers or administrators , nor 
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^ta the \jniversity staff as a whole. Its strongest support c< 
from the'" college (Jean, a prime mover in the founding o^£ the center 
to wliich he has a personal commitment. 'But the center is, 4iere . 
as wel^f - only one of our commitments and not a ma^or one .compare'd 
with our teaching." The center appears' to be orphaned/ without ^ 
strong, claims of ownership 'made by the university or the school 

* * • * 

district. Only recently has teacher* commitment -solidified , .and it . 

may be more related to teacjier^administra.tor conf lict § than* to center 

support * per se. Rewards , accruing .to teachers are concrete and* y 

numerous r> but fchey mestil4&$& L .6ther practice-improving inputs avail- 

• " • * » • 

able in the district ah^J^feby dilute the' impact made' specifically 

by the teacher center. '•RewfeSs at administrative level are also 

present, but-are intermixed with reservations about the whole 
* • ' • ♦ „■ . » . ' ' ' _ 

enterprise. Few university staff profit directly. <r 

Stable funding -is uncertain. . Unlike the 'Arcadia center, 
Three Rivers has no back-up resource base. ' -It p^ys for its auto- 
nomy in reduced budgetary arffl institutional support , v having^ already . 
been cut back foi; 1981. Nor does it provide 'steady rewards for 
its personnel, .among whom more turnover is likely. Ironically, 
although the Thr.ee Ravers , center has become -highly visible snd 
familiar to local practitioners/ and. has created 'durable links with 
a small •set of university staff, its institutional -base 'remains - 



fragile. 
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PART EIGHT I CAUSAL ANALYSIS 

8.1 GENERAL MODEL . * 

Cross-site analysis also included an attempt to look 

* 

across the three cases for coiimon patterns. We were inter- 
ested in comparing cases having a "positive" profile of 
^outcome's (e.g. , .classroom practice improvement and increase 
in between-school, linkages, growth in research or servicing 
capacity within participating universities, to determine 
which constellation' of factors led to such outcomes and 
whether there was an overlap between constellations across 
cases. We also wanted to know whether cases with an inci- 
dence of negative outcomes were comparable and contrasted 
v in a systematic way with the stream of variables leading 
to the outcomes in "positive" cases. 

There were some obvious methodological problems in 
conducting this exercise. With a total of five cases 
(Arcadia and Three Rivers for the Midwestern site, Cardon 
and Hanburg for the Eastern State site and the IOA as a 
whole for the Eastern Private site) , any comparison would 
entail moire variables than cases. Also, contrasts and com- 
parisons were carried out with qualitative data using logical 
induction rather than with quantitative 'data using procedures. 

Identification of »key variables . Qualitative modeling 
was built into the data collection process. Dyring field 
Visit • write-ups -arid coding, researchers identified important 
themes which recurred and appeared to account for the pattern 
of outcomes. These leit motifs »were explored in more detail, 
since they appeared • salient at the local sites and consti- 
tuted a cluster of variables that covaried in a systematic 
way. For example, the theme of "local commitment" recurred 
-in the Midwestern case. When unbundled, it contained 
several distinct variables, e.g., degree of school-university 

*The procedures and products outlined in this section were 
developed by M.B. Miles and A.M. Huberman in a national study 
of education innovation/ Crandall, D., et al , A Study of 
Jissemination Efforts Supporting School Improvement . Andover 
Mass., The Network, 1981. Any use of the procedures and 
tools should be credited appropriately. 



coupling, number of "'inf ormal links r goal congruence,* 
centrality of the university Is service^outreach function 
and history of collaboration. This cluster of variables 
helped to explain the pattern *of school-university inter- 
actions around which the interor^anizaticmal arrangement was 
built. 

Each field researcher accumulated a list o*f leit motif s 

and core variables throughout the, collection of data. These 

« 

lists were empirically driven; they emerged primarily from- 
the data and could be shown to exert a strong directional 
influence at each of the sites studied. At the end of data 
collection, lists from each of the three cases were compared.' 
There emerged a core set of 51 variables common' to all cases. 
Variables were then arrayed temporally, as in a path model, 
and checks were made within ^each case to confirm both the, 
direction of causal influence and the pattern of covariation. 
For instance, low access to alternative knowledge resources 
led to higher institutional priorities qf IQA membership 
by school officials in .three of the five IOAs studied. In 
the remaining two cases, greater access to such resources 
appeared to lower institutional priorities of membership- 
in the interorganizational arrangement. In all five instances, 
acpess to knowledge resources and degree of institutional 
priority were key variables. 

The general model for the five sites studied is shown 
in Figure 8-1 . The 51 variables' are grouped into nine * 
thematic categories. We can review the model rapidly as 
a portrayal of the' life cycle of the interorganizational 
arrangement, beginning with the relationships between the 
college/university and- the school district (s) prior to the 
-creation of the arrangement. We. hypothesize that the close- 
ness and positive nature of* antecedent coupling determines . 
to a great extent the commitments made to this enterprise 
by the, school district (s) and by the partici pating college •• 
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Figure 8-1 General Mode*! for the IOA 
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of education . The ' strength of these : commitnients then 
reinforces — or in the case of low commitment, weakens — 
the* 'efforts of staff members of the arrangement . In same 
cases, the .characteristics of the leader or coordinator of 
the arrangement can ^influence the level of commitment in 
the participating colleges and schools — thus the broken 
line leading from staff characteristics back to the boxes 
for school and university commitment » 

Staff efforts lead to the design and implementation of .• 
the IOA program . Successful arrangements are characterized 
by diversity of needs of participating units by IOA staff. 
The program can also be, strengthened by external inputs , in 
the form of funds and/or external information expertise. 

The success of program efforts can be judged by the 
indicators of IOA development , ' including the degree of use by 
members, the number and ' closeness of ties and the degree to 
which the arrangement becomes durably institutionalized. 
Differing degrees of development should then result in 
differing outcomes at the" school and colle ge levels. 
8.2. SITE-SPECIFIC CAUSAL NETWORKS 

The core set of "variables was also used to map causal 
relationships within each of the cases. Taking this set and 
adding to it variables which. were site-specific, each analyst 
constructed a time-linked causal network moving from ante- 
cedents to mediating factors and out to ultimate outcomes. 
This schema constituted the most parsimonious account of 
events and outcomes at each of the five sites. For each 
network, a detailed explanatory text was drafted. Schema 
and text went then to the primary informant at' each site for 
comments and amendments, after which a final rendering was 

made. . 

The causal' network and accompanying explanation for each 
of .the five sites are presented below. -Summary instructions 
for reading. these networks are -given along with the first one 
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In addition, a network for each of three IOAs will be illustrated 
with one of the mini case studies or "serials" which were 
conducted in the course of data collection. 
8.2.1. Midwestern Case (Arcadia and Three Rivers Sites) 

Introduction . As -noted earlier, the causal network tries 
to put on one fold-out or reduced sheet the key variables 
and their interactions during the 12-month period of data 
collection. Each network is constructed from core or common 
variables aoross sites and of site-specific variables. For 
example, on the causal network for Arcadia scale .of site (4) 
and inter-university Competitiveness (23) are site-specific 
and are asterisked on the network. Double-lined boxes denote 
variables judged *to be of particular importance. Broken- 
line boxes contain variables judged to be ^of less importance, 
but important to include ae a contributing factor . 

The network is organized in the .following way: the 
beginning or antecedent variables are at the left of the' page 
(nos. 1-12). They give way to intermediate or intervening 
variables , which usually come later in the history of the IOA; 
they cover variables 13-48. The outcome variables are arrayed 
in the. far right column, from nos. 49-55. 

Each bbx has a rating, high, moderate or low. For instance 
box #3, "history of collaboration, 11 is high, denoting a 
school-university collaboration which- was fairly active before 
the IOA was created. The arrow goes to box #2, "no. school- 
university formal links," indicating that the history of 
codlabqratioh contributed to a high/moderate number of formal 
arrangements between the two partners prior to the formal 
creation of the IOA. 

Some boxes have "low" ratings, such as #14, "access to 
alternative knowledge resources" (besides those provided by 
the intermediary agency of IOA) . Low does not mean negative 
or inadequate. For example, box, #4 signifies small -scale, 
not poor scale. 
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Figure 8-2 Analytic Configuration of Causo and Kffoct Relationships ; Arcadia Site 
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H-2 I continued) Cau.sul Network for Arcadia Siti> 
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When an arrow goes from a "high* 1 box to another high 
box" there is no sign above the arrow. The same JLs true 
for arro.ws. connecting "low" boxefe* However , -wiifenj a "high" 
box is connected to a "low" box or a "low" le^ds to a "high" 
there is a (-) sign above the arrow to indicate a| reverse 
causal influence. For instance, (smallness of) scale of 
the -site, box #4,* helps to create a high "no. of/school- 
universi.ty formal links, box #3." % The low-to-hijgh sequence 
accounts for the (-) above the arrow. /. 

One final detail: There are three global . streams in 

the flow chart. The stream along the top of the figure has 

most of the school' district variables. . The stream along 

the bottom has most of the- college/university ^ariables . 

The cienter • stream contains the variables for the ;IQAasa 

/ - " 

whole. k / * . 

f • t \ 

Reading the network for the Arcadia site j For the 

Arcadia school district , the antecedent variables prepared 

it well for a more intensive involvement with/ Arcadia State. 

There were few internal funds (11 to organize <£ts own in7 

.service activities; and, as a result, a low commitment of 

resources (9) to Arcadia. State prior to the breation of the 

Arcadia Teacher Center. There* wire also' few resources in 

terms of materials or expertise near at hancjl (14) , partly as 

a result of low funds, and partly since the district and 

surrounding counties had close ties (were closely coupled) 

with Arcadia State (1-0). When the Arcadia jTeachef Center 

was created and received external funding ll5) , thereby 

increasing its already voluminous resource) bank (18) and 

allowing for workshops and ppecial project's along with borrow- 

ing materials (17) , the surrounding school districts perceived 

the teacher center as a highly beneficial | resource (16) to 

have nearby. This was even more the 'easel since the center y 

provided an easily accessible and productive way of getting 

in-serVicef credits needed for contract renewal (14a) . 
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The antecedent variables for Arcadia State College also 
predicted the creation of more intensive links witTi surrounding 
schools and teachers. The college had a strong commitment 
to service and outreach (5). , with a correspondingly* lower 
priority for publication and research. Much of this was dufe 
to the small scale of both *the college and the surrounding 
districts (4) which the college was meant to service;, the 
college saw its principal clientele as local (12) rather than 
statewide or national. \ There was therefore a good^ match when 
the ideology of- the futurve teacher center coordinator (6) 
stressed outreach and practice improvement within the 
surrounding schools. Another important characteristic of 
tahe coordinator was his background as former teacher and ad- 
ministrator, which made, him a "homophile" (7) of the teachers 
and thereby a good boundary- spanner between the college and 
the surrounding schopls. These thre.e factors — Service cen- 
trality, Outreach centered ideology and coordinator homophily — 
combined to orient the career incentives of the coordinator 
*(13J. toward a more teacher-sensitive approach in his own 
college-level instruction and a desire to make an impact on 
the local educational landscape. 

The predictors of tha interorganizational arrangement 
as a whole overlap with the school district and college 
variables. The history of collaboration. (3), nqftably in 
connection with pre-service training of, teachers, led to a 
high/moderate degree of linkage' (2) between the college and 
surrounding schools and meant that the two entities were 
moderately well coupled (10), i.e., interdependent, before 
the teacher center was created. There was also, and as a 
result Of* the Collaboration and coupling , # gocfd congruence (11) , 
between the objectives of the college and the objectives of 
local school officials and, teachers . ^ 

The intervening variables begin around the 1975-76 school 
year as the future coordinator moved into a new, enlarged spa.ce 
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for his teaching and began to assemble "a ^arge. resource bank 

pomprising (18)*Jcits, gairt.es, teache^ 'magle materials, com- - % 

,merfcial programs and publistier.s ' series. The resource bank 

*alsp grew as a result of two stream* of external* funding* (15) 

one fifbm special in- servifce w projects (e.g., the non-<3egcee 

program and the special education project) and the other • 

frtom the statewide Teacher £ent6r' project. with which Arcadia . 

State was affiliated as a charter memner^ in 1977.^' External \ 

funding allowed for a, widening, of the Jin-service .format to • 

include workshops and summer seminars \along with special 

projects sponsored by * the statewide ne/bwork (e%g. , the poets, 

f ■ i ♦ " * 

in the schools .pro ject) w . : The variety of activities .(17) 

along with the .wealth- of tlhe resource base/ heightened the 
perception by siyrroiin^iing administrators and teachers that 
the teachfer center is of benefit to them (16). 

.The center then appeared to take off. The energy of the 
cobr&inator (19) ^fueled,, by qareer-related motivation's of 
service and of 'increased local impact, led to a diversifica- 
tion of objectives (22) \ In ^wwfe e concerns grew£ attempts 
we^e made to connect other co];le^e members to the center. 
Mechanisms were put in. place -to encourage teachers to make 
instructional changes using the center as a resource bank . 
and & stimulant j one-on-one consultations between '^trea 
teachers and teacher center staff became more frequent. 
Use of the center also grew as a result of the coordinator's 
perception that area tfeachers would come more often, have 
more professional exchanges with other teachers and exploit 
•the materials bank better «if the, center were informal and ^ 
physically comfortable (20) and if teachers were made to feel 
that Arcadia College staff were^concerned about /their pro-., 
fessional development. t 

The diversification of objectives (22) seems to be a 
rinchpin. Part of activity diversification involved longer- 
term collaborations (21). between teachers and the center. * 
For example, teachers brought thsir pupils in for two-week 



periods; they . planned and initiated an individual project / 

*» ■ * 

during vthe summer workshops and £ollowe4 through on ^t by 

borrowing materials from the center and; reporting on out- 

» -.' .. . 

Gome's. These; two activities got the center into tjie cjiange- 

accelerating business more alreptly ana the fostering on 

practice change .becomes*. a^ihor.e salient objective (22). As * 

this happened, "moire teachers came to use>the center for one 

of s its several functions (24). There was a resulting 

heightening ofvteacher support. (28) fdr the center and a 

greater dependence by area administrators oh the center as 

the principal resource for ^.n-Seryice; training and ongoing 

^instructional improvement; This- in turq 0 increased an already 
high ievel of support* for' the center on the, part o^ area 

"administrators (27) \~. X Diversif ication* of objectives also . ~ % 
led .to other* shifts. Use of 'the center became ippre central * 

**to teachers (29),. more built, into their ijionthly^and yearly 

rQutines pf planning instruction, making curriculum or 

organizational changes/ differentiating "the .learning process * 

in class, enriching -back-up materials , and" getting stronger %m 

Xn weak areas. Teacher' cent^aliVy in turn intensified the ^ 

* * * (I * 

links between the. center and ".surrounding schools* f35) , 

whi<?h in turn coxlpled the two partners still more 'closely (45) 

Also, as the center intensified these links, teachers found 

themselves exchanging materials, ideas and experiences (39) 7 

more than, in the past/ % Finally ,* diversity of-. objectives t 

added to the visibility and prominence of thj£ teacher center 

(30); not only in the area, schools but* also within ^he^ollfege 

where' it was seen as successful, as a resource for other 

departments and as a source of ^increased funding., better 

recruitment of freshmen and of better job placement for 

graduating teachers (25) % .- -y- 

The antecedents and consequences -of support 6 within 

Arcadia State College were important factors' in accounting 

for outcomes obtained through the teacher center. As the . 

number of high school graduates declined (8a) , there waS 

increased competition between colleges/universities in the 



same catchment area for recruitment of new students (23) . 
This also created funding problems at the competing institu- 
tions. As the Arcadia Teacher Center brought in funds 
through enrollments in workshops and special projects, and 
as rt seemed to be an attraction for high school seniors 

a) 

shopping aroupd among the various colleges and universities, 
the Arcadia college administration saw the benefits accruing 
to the college (25) . These perceived benefits heightened 
the influence or "clout" of the coordinator (31) , as did the 
increased prominence of the center in the area and within 
the statewide teacher center network (30) . This contributed 
to the strengthening of the coordinator's commitment to the 
teacher center enterprise (36), leading in turn to leadership 
and staff stability (40 and 41). Also, the benefits per- 
ceived by the college induced still stronger college-level 
support for the center (32), a greater degree of dependence 
on the center (33) as a centerpiece for recruitment and out- 
reach, a higher priority of the center within thq college 
(37) and an increased commitment of resources (48) , notably 
space and funds for purchasing more resource materials. As 
the college committed these resources p it also picked up ±he 
part of the funding provided externally/ through the statewide, 
network and thereby helped to ensure the institutionalization 
of the center (52) as an internally budgeted operation. 

Moving closer to the outcomes along the bottom or college 
"stream" of variables, diversity of objectives (22) included 
an attempt to draw other college instructors and departments* 
into the center, both as users and as partners in collaborative 
projects or integrated per-service cofursework . This enhanced 
links between the center and the rest of Arcadia State (43J 
and even'* to soma degree between college staff itself. These 
links heightened the status of the cjenter (47) among college 
staff and ultimately increased the college's capacity for, 
service/outreach, along- with increasing the resource pool 
available for college professors us'ing teacher center materials 
and facilities (54). it should' be /noted,, however , that: these 
increases were "moderate; the centef did not revolutionize the 
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Two intriguing intervening variables, influence of school 
officials and teachers, on the center (38) and influence of 
the college administration on the center (42) bear some com- 
ment. Both were judged low-moderate. The logic here is that 
while teachers and administrators had clear and strong input 
into the center through its governance and materials-purchasing 
procedures, many if not most of the center's thrusts came • 
from its staff, notably from its coordinator. Examples were 
the special projects (non-degree teachers, water diversion 
project, energy education, nature Studies, one-week workshops 
with follow-up and two-week visits by area teachers) . .The 
area supported the center strongly (27) and considered it a 
high priority (44.) h but showed such support in some self- 
effacing ways, generally by approving all initiatives coming 
from the center. Note also that both the early and later 
resource commitment by the schools (9 and 46) were low. 
There were in-kind services, such as release time and trans- 
portation to^ the center, but no funds, for example, for staff 
or physical space. Such resource commitment would have been 
forthcoming had *it been asked for. But influence froiri school 
districts might have been greater if more considerable 
resources had been invested. As the arrow from #48 to #46 
shows, the fact that the college picked up all the fixed 
costs reduced the necessity for area schools to contribute 
funds. 

The logic for #42 is similar. As the fig;ure shows, the 
enterprising "clout" of the coordinator, together with his 
commitment and high "ownership" of the center, put the college 
-administration in a more passive, almost "blindly" supporting 
mode . The teacher center had a high priority for college 
officials (37) who realized that this had not been their 
initiative and that the best way ' to nurture it was to give 
it carte blanche . So college officials were not influential 
as* much as they were supportive. Tjhere is one caveat here. 
The department chairman was instrumental s in most of the 
center's endeavors, but should be s|een more as a partner in 
the projecb than as an administrative facilitator. 
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Lopking now at the outcomes; the area teachers and 

« 

schools did not grow^measurably in power or status (49) as 
a result of the* arrangement . Collaborating with the .colljege 
was not seen as a status enhancement, largely because^of ' - 
the smallness of scale and the service/outreach orientation 
at Arcadia sta-te. Teachers did' report a heightened sense 
of professionalism, but this was better connected to .the 
enlarged sense of capacity (50) perceived by teachers and 
administrators". With the center \s resources ab hand, more 
could be undertaken and~ accomplished, and teachers could 
remain abreast of trie field. The various workshops* and con- 
saltations resulting f?om the tighter coupling between the 
college and area schools (45) led to widespread reports of 
practice improvement. (51) in the classroom, notably in areas * 

* of weakness. 

As irientioried earlier, the growth of the center also 
contributed modestly to capacity enlargement r and practice 
improvement within th,e college (54 , and 55) . ^And both the 
new prominence of the teaqher center (30)- and the resources 
it brought in as a result of closer college-school "linkage 
(35) enhanced the status and influence of Arcadia State (53), 

, leading it, for example to propose a post-graduate program 
of which the center would be a central component. 

m " Illustration. As a particularly successful arrangement, 

• - 1 } 

the Arcadia case warrants closer study. The best way of 
doing this, as for the other cases, -is to read the case history 
itself (Huberman, 1981)*. However, some of that flavor 
can 'be rendered through an illustration which depicts the 
sequence and chaining of several core variables at Arcadia. 
We derive the illustration* from one of the four micro-analytic 
case studies ^or "serials" reported in the Arcadia case history. 

The Nature Studies serial . This was the most ambitious 
episode in the life .of the Arcadia t,eacher center during the 
five years studied. « It is a g^pd cameo of the multiplicative 
effects *t Arcadia ©f one activity in generating other sr. 
Here is 1 * the story in capsule form. 
*Volume" I of this set 
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In 1976, some 14' acres of undeveloped land just west 
of the town center was donated to the local jparks commission. 
The cpmmission consulted with ai loc^l resident, Alan Janeway, 
a* faculty member in bioiogy at Argadia State. Janeway coun- 
seled tfie commission to leave. the area as it was, with its 
natural vegetation and animal life (ottelrs and beavers) . % 

Early in 1978, the commission receive*! a letter from 
the Youth Conservation Corps, asking* for proposals in educa- 
tion or conservational activities that the YCC could fund. 
One member of the commission, a fifth grade teacher in the 
town; came up with the idea of teachers bringing their classes 
to the area for observations, plarit and leaf collection, the 
study of rocks and soil and possibly some small experiments. 
The commission discussed the idea, approved ip and namihated 
the^ commission president, Dr. Janeway, and Beth Lessing to 
draft the proposal. 'Beth Lessing was the wife of , Doh 'Lessing, 
the Arcadia Teacher Center coordinator. It was she who 
generated the concept. . 

The proposal called for the Youth Conservation Corps 
to t clear the area, lay down trails and draw up formats for 
nature study by school-age -children and their tearchers.v The 
proposal was submitted in September of* 1978 and approved the 
following spring. A high school biology teacher, Steve taigros 
was hired as project director for the summer program. 

Don Lessing began to reflect on this project during the 
summer of 1979, having followed its progress through his wife 
and through Migros, a personal friend and 'the husband, of a 
professor in the art department with whom Lessing collaborated 
He came up with a concept calling for teachers to bring their 
classes directly to the nature area, where interns would take 
charge of observations, experiments dnd pro jects" carried out 
by pupils. 

Tlhe parks commission had no mbitiey for maintenance of 
the area after the summer project. Lessing proposed that the 
teacher center take over responsibility for maintenance and. 
educational use. He found $1, % 000 in the center budget to 



cover these costs. More accurately/ "I asked Robert (Goff , 
the department chairman) if we could do it; he found the 
money . " % 

Lessing then looked around for fcelp in designing the 
area ft>r* instructional use. Through the grapevine of fellow 
Experimental Program graduates. Tie located a school princi- 
pal in a neighboring state, who came to Arcadia "with boxes 
and boxes of materials." Here the concept evolved ,of setting 
•up 11 "learning stations" along the trail with different* 
observations) exercises and experiments. 

At the start of the 1979 fall quarter, the teacher center 
produced a brochure about the area and a booklet of activities 
for visitors. The class visits were described in the news- 
letter, which went put on a Monday. By Wednesday, th$ fall 
.quarter wa^ booked. fc Apparer>tly , teachers liked the idea of 
outdoor instruction with the possibility * of f ollowing up in 
the classroom. 

Some 15 teachers and 300 pupils came to the nature studies- 
area that fall. "There weren't any major problems." Although 
there were no iqAjor problems, there were some features need- 
ing correction. The dean of the college wanted a syllabus 
for submissibn and approval before this activity could be 
written into the .third-year intern program. The interns, 
who were to plan iri advance a series of observations and 
experiments, came underrprepared to the area. Also, few of * 
the teachers, followed up on the visit in -their classes* The 
great number of leading stations (11), made visits rushed 
and: often superficial. 

The visits continued in the spring. Several changes were, 
made progressively. The number o% learning stations was 
reduced* to four. Interns prepared for the visits by preparing 
a single activity," which involved fairly extensive research 
and preparation of materials. A more elaborate brochure con- ? 
taining preparatory and follow-up ideas for area teachers 
was written and distributed* JTtjere was "spade work-on- a self- 
guidirig \oiir fojr teachers and area residents. \ 



Other features were abided, e.g.; use of the area and 
its trails during. the winter for cross-country skiing. The 
center, with fi^^icial aid front the physical education de- ^ 
partment and R. Goff , bought 20 pairs' of skis and rented 
them out. Three canoes were bought and a canoe trip inte- 
grated into the visits to the area. 

There were further spin-off products. Lessing scheduled 
a wprkshop on nature studies in the summer workshop program 
for*1980, and prepared activities through the eighth grade 
lev&l in order to reach secondary school-teachers. The format 
for the workshop was similar to his coursework. It derived 
in large part from the Experimental Program.* Participants 
did the same things which pupils would be doing; observations, 
experiments, collections and project work calling for the 
integration of basic skills with small, area studies. 
* # , ^Finally, in the fall,. two new rooms were set up for 
research and seminar work on nature studies. ,' Lessing 'ordered 
more Materials and erected displays. 

Outcomes . In the initial 18 months, 86 teachers and -450 
pupils were brought through the nature studies area. Inter- 
views with four users yielded positive assessments. Teachers 
said that children were "really turned on" by, the visit, 
that pupils began bringing in pictures and samples of plant 

life for class discussion, that otherwise abstract areas, stich 

i, « # 

as ecology, were now discussed with more interest and 'thorough- 
ness. Far more in-class work on nature studies was done. In 
several?! instances, teachers brought their classes to similar 
areas near the school for follow-up activities. All informants 
reported that SGience had been one of their weakest areas 
and that they had jumped at the' opportunity to observe the 
interns at work, to collect materials and to receive a more 
elaborate brochure with ideas for preparing and following up 
on the 'visit. 
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Community groups — a teachers' association, cub scouts, 
retired per 30ns — usedi the area more extensively in the second 
year. There were mote requests from area teachers than time 
slots. Lessing saw this <is indicating "there's a real need 
here; it's still untapped." , • 

Further developments, future expectations . The workshop 
was to be continued in the summer of . 1981. Lessing had al- 
ready collected an impressive bulk of materials for that 
workshop and for the resource bank. Lessing had also got 
together with Goff and Jaheway to write a grant proposal to 
the U.S.. Office of Education in order to further develop the 
area. The basic concept .6 on sis ted of teachers within a 100- 
mile radius attending a t week-long workshop in nature studies, 
then carrying out an individual project in their home schools. 
Regional conferences would allow teachers in the same part 
of the region to exchange materials and experiences. There 
was also a* provision for the project staff to circulate 
among participating schools: in order to help with follow-up 
activities. Finally, the project would yield an extensive 
self-guiding tour for area teachers. 

Lessing and Janeway had also designed a project to set t 
up segments of the nature studies area for growing native 
prairie grasses, which had virtually become extinct ii4 the 
area. Here as well, spinoff activities were planned. (It 
is important to remember that all these developments occurred 
over an 18-month period.) 

Analysis . As in the other substantive serials at Arcadia 
there was a synergistic effect from the marriage of enter- 
* preneurship, ingenuity, easy linkage with, sources of expertise" 
.and support and a good sense of the educational "market" in 
terms of teacher needs. The project simply* kept expanding 
and, in so doing, reached out to a wider public and consoli- 
dated institutional support systems while at the same time 
debugging and- differentiating the 'activity itself. 



I 

.The serial also illustrates some of the key variables 
and ^their links that were shown on the causal netwQrk for 
Arcadia. Figures 8-3 and 8-4 display these relations in some- 
what simplified form, including al/l variables active in 
this serial,* While there is no single stream running from 
antecedents to outcomes, there ^s a path along the bottom 
depicting the relationships between the' teacher center and 
the state college. There is also a sequential trace along 
the school district stream leading to a high extent of use (24). 
Figure 8-4 continues the trace from use to the consequences 

of use: increased capacity (50) and practice improvement (51) ^ 
* * 

To translate the serial into the variables used for the 
causal network, we begin with the cluster of antecedent vari- 
ables on the left side, then move along the college stream. 
The smkll. scale of the site (4) and high number of informal 
links between local schools and the college (8) are illus- 
trated in the informal webs linking the teacher center 
coordinator and his wife with Andrea and Steven Migros, 
then both with the science professor and the parks commission. 

University localism (12) is reflected in the interest of 

i 

the college -staff to operate in and develop the area and in 
the support from college administrators for such a project. 

Starting 'next with coordinator ideology (6), shown in 
the influence of the Experimental Program on the approach 
taken to nature studies- and to in-service teacher training, 
we move to the .career-relevant incentives j[13) of the coor- 
dinator: launching an enterprise which can help practi- 
tioners in the classrooms, can build up the resources and 
servicing capacity of the teacher center and can focus on an 
area in which the' coordinator has both interest and exper- 
tise.- This drives the energy of the coordinator (19) , 
illustrated here in. the proliferation of spin-off products, 
many of which involve a further strengthening of the already 
rich craft-usable resource base (18). Energy and knowledge 
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Figure 8-3. Development of the Nature Studies Area Project at Arcadia 
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resources also stimulate: - 

• the variety of activities (17); as the center 
moves from 'learning stations to ski and canoe 
trails, then tp the summer workshop and prairie 
grasses; ^ > 

• the diversity of objectives (22), shown here in 
the exploitation of the nature studies area for 
pre- service and in-service training, for the 
community, then for outreach to schools lying 
beyond the eight participating districts; 

• perceived responsiveness (24a) .of the coordinator^ 
in, the revisions ntade in the program format and 
in the provisions for preparatory and fqllow-up 
activities; and 

• number of longer-term ^collaborations (21) , well- 
illustrated herein the creation of a curriculum 
resource that includes both preparatory and follow-, 
up activity that can be us^d continuously and that 
can be integrated into other ongoing in-service . 
programs, .such as t^he summer workshop series. 

Finally, following out the "co?lege ,f stream, 'the serial * 

illustrates how college support (32) from the department 

chairman acts to reinforce initiatives taken by the teacher 

center. Intra-college linkage" (43) comes through in the 

several collaborations between the science professor , edu- 

cation department chairman and teacher center coordinator. 

The stream corresponding to the school district is 

easier to follow as a linear progression. The rapid and 

widespread interest in the project reflects the relative 

paucity of alternative knowledge resources (14) available to 

area teachers. Perceived benefits (16) of using the nature 

studies area as a resource, curriculum enrichment and device 

to strengthen areas of instructional weakness are. also well ■ 

illustrated in the serial. The nature studies area thus . 

gets added to drop- ins and participation in the workshop 

program and adds further resources to the materials resource 

bank, all increasing extent of use (24) of the center by area 

teachers. Enrichment of the science .curriculum and filling 

in areas of weakness lead, in the eyes cf participants, to 

heightened -instructional capacity (50) and to practice 

'improvement (51) in classwork in natural sciences. 
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8.3 CROSS-CASE COMPARISONS 

• We h^pe presented the Nature Study Area serial in euch 
detail to give a flavor of what happens when an inter -organiz- 
ational arrangement is really working^ -but this case also* ; ; * 
exemplifies 4 the* general pattern .which we fi/id in all. of 'our * . 
case analysfefe.^ Furthermore, it suggests an approach to 4 
cross-*case ^J^ajysiis yhich simplifies presentation consider- 
ably, v* Figures* 8b-v3^-and- 8-4 fairly cleanly divide the case * _ 
•history into two | ggg^&x&p £' the first leading up to th£ esta- ^ 
blishment and operatioft&l ^functioning o£ the I OA, and the* 
second leading from that operational -reality tQ outcomes. >~ 
Thus, the one large caudal net>for|c analysis* for each case 
can be -seen as two connected, causal networks. -Like Figure 8-3, 
Table 8-1 considers only those. variable connections that lead 
Up to "extent of use". • , * "* 

The firs^t step in analysis was to select a set of variables 
that most. clearly and ^selectively indicated that the arrangement 
had been fully implemented.. Three ^variables together seemed t 
to represent this fact. The first was "variety of activities*, 
simply because* there had to be a .number of activities taking 
place to indicate that £h* -IOA was truly operating. Second- * 
ly there had to be numbers of> people from the 1 districts and the 
university invblved in these activities; thus, "Extent pf use" . 
had -to be included. Thirdly, it did not, seem enough that such 
involvemerft^~t^K^~~pra had to be repeated and the persons 

involved had to be e^gged in substantive activity over a period 
of time. Therefore, x^^Ricluded as a third item the "number 
of longer term collaborations." Taken together we refer to 
these three items as the I OA ."Activation "Index" . As indicated 
in Table 8-1, the IOA was activated at a fairl'y^high level at 
all five sites for which causal network analyses were developed. 

The next step was to trace backward for each case to id- 
^entify the "variables which were direct antecedents of any. of 
these three AI variables (suggested by the vertical arrows at ' 
the top of the table.) All of these direct causal connections 
are listed in this table. In addition, where one case indicated- 
sych a direct connection, we looked across the other four cases 
to determine if 'there were, any indirect connections, i.e. var- 
iables which were causally related in a 'linear fashion through 
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Table 8-1 ' IOA Activation and l£s -Causes 

Core Indices o^ 
Activation . 

1 . Variety of actiyities 

2. No. of long, term- col 7 
„ labor ations*. 

•3*. Extent of Use i 



. E. State.MW State , 
Hanbifrg . Tr. R ivers 



MW 'State. 



Arcadia 



high 
low/mod 

mod. i 



"f 



high 
high 



Antecedents of Activation 

1. Diversity of objectives mod 

2. IOA staff responsivqn' s [mod si] 

3. Perception of .benefits 



high 

T 

high* 
high* 



high 
high' 

.high 

-r 

high* 



high 
mod /high 

mod . 

-t" 

high * 



high < 
high. 

high 

-v 

high 0 



,[high*:l] [high:l] * high ^ 



by school personnel ' [modsT] [high:3] [high*:3] [Jiighii] high 



4. Leader ship'^rari^bles 
4a. Energy of ileadet/' 

coordinator . high 

4b. Ideology of leader high 

5. Linkage Variables 
5a. Number of formal 

linkages-past mod. 

5b. Degree of coupling mod. 

6. Teacher support* [mod.: I] 

7. Resource variables 
7a. Res. commitment- 

by university 



[highil] [high:2]* 
['mod : 2 ] ' 

[high:7] [high:8] 
[low:!] [low* :2] 



high 



' high 



[highil] 
[high:3l 

9 

[mod/high :3l 
[mod/high:2] 
[hig]}<- ] 



mod . 



7bj by school districts [mod»2r mod. 



mod. 
mod. 



7c. •external funds 
available 

8. Quality of facilities 

9^ Codification 

10. Age of I0A~ 

11. Mediated, awareness of 



present 
[Fed Prbj*] 7— 



\high 1 



low 



high 
high 



high 
mod* 



additional kn. resources — / 

* = critical variable in" this' case * ■ ' 

[ ] = indirect relationship to IOA activation variables 
[. +] = reyerse causation indicated 

[' il,2 f etc.] ' - Number of variables .intervening between antecedent 

and* IOA- activation variable. t 
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intervening* variables having more direct c6nnections. 'The number 
of such intervening variables p^tesumablyj indicates the -strength 
of the causal connections, with fewer representing stronger con 5 - 
, nections. ; In a, few. cases, case waiters jjidged a causal connect- 
ion' to be the reverse' of what 'another writer had* judged in anoth- 

* * ■ 

er, case. ? H » , * • 1 

\ m The same procedure was used subsequently to trace connect ■ 

tj.on*s-back from outcpmes. In the ca^e of • outcomes, however, 

tre made three seper*ate analyses for £ach of the most substantial * 

outcome categories, school practice- improvement, capacity enhance- 

ment, &nd the institutionalization of the IOA. . 

t v „ It sho&ld be admitted at the outset "that this approach has 
distinct drawbacks, • First of'all, each c^se writer tfeyeiopeti his • 
px hpt own causal path analysis using variables and connections 
that seemed most sal'ient fpr that case. Secondly* the. ratings 
were ultimately subjective and again determined 'seperately by N 
each writer. The rationale* here*' was Simple: no on,e knew the case 
any where near as thoroughly as the* case writer, who had concfuctecl, 
nearly all interviews had made extensive on-site observations, 
and had spent/months going-over field notes and> dpcumentation.* . 
But what meant "high" on a variable to one writer might not have 
meant quite as "high" to another. Generally speaking, LqVinson 
who prepared' the Eastern State cases gave' higher ratings than 
either Havel ock or Huberman, yet on reading the cases one is 
struck by the' power of the 'Arcadia- calse above all others. Fyrther- 
more the achievements of the Eastern Private network are remarkable 
in' their own way since the IOA stretched&across three states and ; 
a bewildering array" of jurisdictions. * These circumstances ^ should ^• 

° be considered as we reflect* on the. meaning of the ' different "outcome 
ratings. Finally, the judgement of what is directly, related to 
wh#t can be rather arbitrary. It may Be more significant thsit 

l all studies contained .the same variables in some causal array than 
that they saw particular connections. 

8.3.1 The Antecedents- of IOA Development ,and Activation 

Turning -again to Table 8-1 we ;find ^i^ht set^ of variables 
whi^h are* judged to connect to activation at more than one "site, 
and there are 'three <#s 9, 10, and 11) which are directly related 
at one site but not indicated either directly 6r« indirectly for 



any other case. " One variable stands out above all others as being 0 
a common an^l||jdent across all. sites, a direct antecedent at all 
sites, an<* a key variable in its owrt right a* two jsitesi "diversity 
of objectives ". Although this was. not. an Anticipated finding, it^ # 
makes a good^ deal of sense on reflection. Nothing better reflects -- * 
the' nature of the "bargains"' represented in these five settings - 
than the diversity of- objectives. It reflects the openness and 
flexibility of the IQA as a structure for getting things done 
for a range Qf-.dif ferent people with different needs and expect- 
ations. ' .* • * 

IOA staff responsiveness, the* second-listed antecedent,, has 
a somewhat more .indirect but still strong connection. .Furthermore, 
staff responsiveness reinforces and leads to more diverse object- 
ives. When we trace back further to the antecedents of both objectives 
diversity and s^aff responsiveness (ih an analysis not shown in 
tabular .form), 'we find t£iat the energy of th«* leader/coordinator 
plays a critical role along .with the coordinator's ideology, usu- 
ally art ideology supporting high participation and self-detenhin-r 
ation by teachers.' Thus the contribution of leadership variables. 
(#4a and 4b .in Table 8.-1) is understated in the table. • 

Two other vaAable sets worth mentioning are "linkage" a»d . 
"resources". .Except for the Eastern Private case, linkage effects 
are indirect. At the Three Riv>srs : - site, linkage prior to activ- 
ation was in" fact very weak;' thus the author understandably does 
not attribute act-ivation t^o- any linkage variable. Downstream,, 
however, the weakness of prior Links between>he Three Rivers , 
School District and the university undercut possibilities for. 
institutionalization.., It should also 'be noted that "number of 
longer term collaborations" is 'itself a linkage variable.. In all % 
, sites we observed the general "connecting thread that past linkages 
lead to present, one" s, to lortger, and stronger links, to the 

likelihood^bf the institutionalization of links. 

pne might have expected ''resources" to, have played a more . 
prominent role , in activation, yet only the Eastern State sites 
indicate that it..is much of a -factor. Upon reflection, we can 
surmise that IOAs can get going on the enthusiasm of their leadership 
and on the perception *>f multiple and diverse benefits. As we shall 
see below, "resource" variables p;ay a Very- important sustaining • 
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roi^fe down the road. 



8.3.2 The Antecedents of Outcomes 

"7 ; , . - 

As explained in the preceding qhapter, "Outcomes" were 
analyzed in each cafee andu ? sub-case for three* entiti'es: the 
school district or schdols*, which the^ arrangement was supposed 
-to serve, the university or* college of education, and the 
arrangement , itself. The designation, of a particular variable 
as an "o'utcdme" has to be somewhat arbitrary. On^the one hand, 
any survivable manifestation of ±he arrangement and its Activ- 
ities could be construed $s an "outcome" including continuing 
activities, linkages, attitudes, etc. on both the school . and 
university sides. Tabl«e 8-2 summarizes outcome ratings for 
a subset of five indices, two schools, two for* the univ- 

ersities, and. one for the 10A. • The table suggests that greatest 
success was achieved across these dimensions at the two Eastern • 

. State* sites and at Arcadia wifch tresuifs much weaker at Three 
Rivers and for Eastern /Private . As notQd earlier, however, 
Eastern Private was notable * in' expanding the number of linkages, 
across a very complex array* of districts in three states and 
in prpviding high quality knowledge inputs on a wide range of 

• tppics whibh,. could/be "stockpiled" for f.uture \ises and practice 
improvements which could not possibly be tr.acked within the scope 
of our study. * ' 



Table 8-2 The Array of Outcomes i Summary Ratings 



Outcome Variable 



, EaPriv. ES-Card. ES-Hanb, MW-ThR> 



MW-5*rcad 
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1. 


Practice improvements i 

school districts 

1 t 


lo/mod 


mod /hi 


hi 


mod 


"hi/ ' 


2. 


Enhanced capacity t 
school disttict^su- * 


16 


hi 


hi 


« mod 


% mod /hi* 


3. 


Practice improvements t 


• 












, * university/college 


lo 




mod 


lo 


mod /hi 


4. 


Enhanced capacity t 
uth i ver s i ty/col 1 ege 




hi 


hi 


lo. 


mod/hi 


5. 


Institutionalization 
of the arrangement r 


lo/mod 


hi 


hi 


» 

lo 


-hi 

• * 
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Of these five outcomes 4 . we decided to trace three to their 
direct and indirect antecedents as' we had done 'for the "Activ- 

ation Index"(Al). Table 8-3 displ3ys*the results of this tracing 

* ». * 

for antecedents of "School Practice Improvement" . The table 
shows the' three variables of the AI leading the list of anteced- 
ents, suggesting the obvious conclusion that a well -developed/ 

• IOA with many activities, high rates of participation, and 
sustained mutual involvements will proyide substantial a£d 
successful outcomes and will certainly* pay off for the schools. 
Another important antecedent .turns ov^t 'to be another outcome ' 
variable, enhanced capacity, which was rated by Levinson as 

^ "cause* 1 of practice improvements in the tyro Eastern St^te* 
cases, but was rated as one consequence by Havelock for Eastern 
Private and Huberman for Three Rivers. The other variables . 
^identified as antecedents (#s 5 to 8) all seem related td the 
notion of "linkage" in one way or. another but' they se§m to be 
case specific factors. . At Eastern Private the dumber and vpr-. 
iety of links, between the college of education and the districts, . 
covering* sever aj. administrative and staff levels in some mst- 

Table* 8-3 Antecedents ctf School Practice Imp rovement 

• . : EastPriv ES-Caird. ES-Hanb. MW-ThRiv - MW-Arcad 
Sch. Practice improve- - —7 — 

ment rating ^ - Ip/mod mod/hi hi • / mod 



1. ^xtent of Use (AI) mod 



hi 



hi ' 

hi — [4ti:3] 



2. 'No. long-term * t 

; collaborations (AJ) 10/mod , * — - [nitl] mod/hi Lbi*3J 

* / * 

3. Variety of activ- . * , " _ 
, itiep (AI) ' • . * Chill] hi hi [hi:4] 

4. Enhanced sch.cdfc- 4 . * % 

* v acity (OC) [lo«-] hi ? hi [mod<-J 

*5. Linkstsch-sch ^ lo(,neg) * hi . : * 

6. Links $,sch-univ. hi* r Chilli] 

7. Linksidegree of . # * ^ * * * ' 

coupl ing (1 ater ) — 1 " " 1 hl 

• 8. Awareness of addi- * . 

tional .resources (sch) — hi - , / 

* =' critical variable in this case 

[ ] A indirect relationship to outcome variable 

[ . + ] = reverse causation indicated . 

[* $1,2, etc] = No. of intervening variables. 
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ances was an important and' positive force for improvement.) On s t 

the other hand there were relatively few exchanges among di^r 
* * * * 

ferent schools and school ' districts within the conttext of The . , • 

Council until the Writing Consortium got going and this *f act v 

undercut the positive influence of the many univer'sity-schodl 

connections. - H » 

Table 8-4 dismays the antecedents of enhanced district 

capacity. The pattern has obvious similarities with Table 8-3. 

Level of practice improvement is the strongest antecedent 

across sites with the three variables from the AI also 'clearly 

important. " ' ' 

J ' • ' . 

Table .8-4 Antecedents of.Enhanced School Dis trict Capacity . 
\ r • % « 

*i , * EastPrifr ES^Card. ES-Hanb. MW-ThRiv Mtf-Arcad 

Sen Dist Capacity Rating . ni * mod mod/hi 

t t t 

l.Sch practice?, improv J0< 

2. Extent of ijse lAI) 

31 No.-, long-term 

collaborations (AI) 

'^.Variety of 

activities (AI) % 

5. Goal changes MOA 

6. Degree of coupling 
7 .Links i sch-univ-. 
*8. Aware add '1 .resources 

(see Table 8-3 f or '"symbols) ' 

The fact that three of the sites Changed the^r objectives 

* as a way of adapting to^ their setting and gaming acceptance 

* also appears to have addled to school capacity. 

Finally* in Table 8-5 we see case writer judgements of the 
antecedents of IOA institutionalization. It here that we find 
•the most complex and interesting array- of "causes", most of -them 
mediated. To reduce the complexity somewhat, we have tried to- 
cluster the variables into conceptual, "f ac*t**fs" . Of these the 
one factor which is most consistently represented across sites. 

r 9. y > , * 

ik that of '^resource commitment" both from the school - and ^the , 



* 


t 


t 




, t . 


1 o/moci 


modVhi 


hi * 


mod 




[mbd'i 1] 


hi 


hi 


mod 


[hi: 3] 


lo/mpd* 




[hi:l] 


[mod/Hi: iTChi : ^] 


Chill] 




t 

" hi . 


.[hill] 


[his 4] 




hi 


present* 


; [modi3] 




e 

[mod » 1] 


.£loi5] * 


, [lo* t<3] • 




hi 


hi 




- — r > 


* • 

K 


[rfixl] 




. , hi 


• [addjl}* 




* 



Table *8-5 Antecedents of IOA Institutional izatrion / 



EastPriv ES-Card. «ES-Hanb. MW-ThRiv MW-Arc<ad 



InstitutiorjjaLization i 
summ.aryr a t i n'g 



i t t 



1. Resource 4 Factor 

la. Resource commit- 
ment -univer si ty 
lb. Resource commit- 
- ment-sqhools 

2. Other Outcomes 



lo/T^od' 



mod. 
mod . 



hi 



X hi 

/ t 



lo 



hi 



[hill] [mod:3] [mod»8] 
[mod»2] [mods3J lo 



.hi 



[hi 13] 



2a. Practice improve- 
ment-university 
2b*. Practice- improve-. 

ment- schools -r— 
. 2c. Enhanced capacity ' 

. school districts 

3% Priority Factor * 

3a. Institutional pri- 
ority of. IOA to ^ (neg) 
-school districts *[losl] 
. 3b. Teacher central ity — - 

• 3c. ^IOA centrality to 

university * . * 

4. Linkage Factor 

4a. Sch-univ links 
* (later) ,- § hi* 

% 41* Degree of* Coupling 

(later) [modil] 

4c. No. of formal .links 

(early) ' mod * [hii9] 



lo * mod 
[mod/hi xl] 



hi 

[lot 3] 

mod/hi 
hi 



hi 



[hii4] [lb/mod »3] hi / 
[hi»4] lo* [hi»2] 



M 

[hi il] 



. lo* 

J [hi»2> — 
[lot2] *— 



% 

[hii2] 

hi. 



4d* No. of, long. term 
at:: 



collaborations (Al)lo/mod* --- 

5. Ctoals F&ctor 



[hi 16 ]llo/mocTi 4] [mod/his 5 ] . 
* [hi:3][mod/hi«3] [hi«3] 



\ % 5a. Divarsity of obj- 
ectives 

\ 5b. IOA Soal changes 

\6. Staff .stability (,IOA) 

.7. Codification of IOA 

8. Enhancement of power/ 
\ status of qollege^ 

(se^ Table- 8-3 for symbols) 



[modil] [hill] 
- "V hi" " 
[lo« 3] • — 
. hi 



hi* , [hii4] 
pre sent [ mod : 5 } 
'lo . 



[hi»3]' 



mod /hi 
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university. in The ioiincil arrangement at Eastern Private both \; • 
the" university and the school districts* contributed roughly - 
equal shares, bub neither contributed' enough so that there „ 
could be a stable IOA\ staff / At Three Rivers the minimal, 
contribution from the* district meant inadequate fapildties ^ 
and shoe-string operatigiis wj.th uncertainty about the future 
froip year to year* In\ contrast the^ high level of support 
from* the college assured sustained activities at ^rcadia. • 
Ii/both the Eastern S^ate sites shared financial arrangements ^ 
were carefully worked oi\t according *to .long-established .for- 
mulas. * • - , \ , r * * • 

As we might expect^ Institutionalization was also a 
function o£ v successful outcomes generally at the three sites 
>here these -were experienced . Where the -sitfe was college- 
based (Arcadia), practice improvements £n ,tfie college resulting 
from the IOA were a contributing factor 'tqf institutionalization. * 
Where the centers were district-base<{ ^Eastern- State), enhance- 
ment of district capacity w*s t£he 'key- factor . At Eastern Private 
wher« such outcomes were weak or p diffus^ f they played a minimal 
role in the institutionalization processr. Similarly, at Three 
Rivers, although f airly^higH levels of teacher involvement were 
achieved these did not play out in sustained- f ocussed vproblem- 
solving or development 4 -activities from which .visible payoffs would 
emerge in practice improvement and capacity . Thus^neither 
outclome played into Institutionalization %.o a sighiricant degree. 

A -third aspect-* o.f % Table 8-*5 we cal f l "the priority factor", 
consisting of variables indicating orientation, pr attitude of* 
.various parties toWferd tjjje t IOA. The Council clearly ftad low" 
priority to its school district members, partly because of- 
the relatively small impact of its activities bn the district as 
\a system and partly because most of its offerings were duplicated 
\in one way or another by other service 4 providers in the .region 
tor even their own staffs in some cases. At Three Rivers the 
Administrators were indifferent to -*he teacher, center and probably 
covertly hostile (afe suggested by the abortive move to eliminate 
finding); they had no stake in-it. and may haye seen it as a 
potential source of teacher militancy. On the othdr hand, the ; 
Three Rivers teacher center was not really central to . the concerns 

, 2 m * • A 
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of the te'achers, themselves/ as judged by the case writer, 
and this fact more than* any other undermined the potential • \- 
for institutionalization. This was 'coupled with -the fact that 
the university had only sporadic concern for what was going on • 
at the teacher center Across town, .even though it was. its own - 
stepchild. At Arcadia the center was a priority to the schools 
partly "because the college itself was a central feature of the 
/ather small community and parti y^ because it was virtually the 

> sole source of loCal pre^service and in-service training*^ 
materials,, and expertise. ♦ • • 

The fourth major set of antecedents we call" the linkage 

' factor". The number of links at different levels established 
through the activities of The Council was .a key factor in its , 
strength and its continuance, tuch links at Eastern State 

( and' .Arcadia were also important indirect contributors to- 

institutional izationT Historical linkage ("formal links . . 
early") also play some sort of' role :-at all sites, direct and 
positive for The Council, very much mediated through other 
variables at the other sites. . Surprisingly, however, the 
number of longer term collaborations is the only 'AI index 
variable that affects institutionalization directly, and 

♦ 

this only for The Council at* Eastern- Private. It may be, 
however, that this "finding" is an artifact of the rating ^ 
and causal network charting process. 0 

Diversity , of objectives, the most generally influential 
antecedent of activation of the IOAs, turns up again as 
an important antecedent of institutionalization, direct and 
strong in the case of Hanburg County. At Cardon, the • 
ability o£- the Center to shift objectives in response to local 
conditions was an important contributor to institutionalization. 
Staff stability was important at the two least successful _ 
- sites, Three Rivers and Eastern Private.' At Three Rivers, 
the double turn-over of coordinators in the first two years 
- definitely weakened chances for institutionalization. At 

The Council «, the -frequent interposition of substitute leadership 
' and the tip-over of some staff fostered programatic discontin- 
uity and uncertainty which indirectly undercut institutional iza<- . 
tion. • ' . 
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. Only. two variables emerged as site-specific antecedents of 
4 institutionalization. These were codification at Cardori .County* 
and enhancement of power/status at Arcadia college. The Center 
dt Cardon wa£ a new actor in an old play. The. pattern for teacher 
centers attached to the university had been worked » out' with 
several other county districts over a pprioci of 15 years. The 
♦university initiators knew what would ydrk and the formula which 
was imposed Vas one which was both adapted to local needs and 

• • • 4 

tested elsewhere. 

.One element of the situation "at Arcadia was competition with 
other st(ate colleges,- and universities for students. The teacher 
* center provided a means for increasing the Visibility of the 
college for prospective future students and doing so in a very 
' attractive way. ' - ^ • > 

8.4 REFLECT IONS REGARDING THE CAUSAL MODELING PROCESS 
^ f . With all the fort \ expended in causal modeling in each of 
the case studies and* in this synthesis voitfme, we are left far 
> from satisfied. It is. clear enougji, , from a logical standpoint, 
that there are causes and effects and that one ef f ect* become** 
the -cause- of another effect. It is also cfear that most phenome- 
na haVe multiple causes and multiple effects, all contributory,^ 
/ not all of equal importance. Svic;h reasoning leads us to conclude 
that a valid and complete- caysal nfap of something as complex 
as an IOA would be extremely complicated, and further that it 
would be very difficult to compare one for one IOA at one time 
• » and place with another a£ another time and place. x 
,* If we therf go on 'to the tasks 4 of measurement arid tfren 

display, t*he problems multiply. The casual reader^ will already t 
be pverwhelmed by Figure 8-2, even though it is probacy 1:he 
most carefully worked out^ and accurate represerftation of causal 
variables in any of the cases. The proces^apf causal modeling 
of dase study material* is positively crying ou£ 'for simplified- * 

ation. ^ -jh o * - * t " ,> • « 

> Two w^ys to approach such simplification are variable 

reduction aftjd theory development . .In the remainder of this * 
chapter and in t)he ne^t W wiir make tentative forays in both , 
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directions. However, the two paths cannot diverge too far.. 

The one must be influencsd by the other. In our cases we , ' . > 
think we .have succeeded in identifying most of the key variables 
^and '^measuring most of these with reasonable accuracy, given • ^ ^ 
the limitations of any case study methodology. Ye^t we clearly • 
have too many and those we have emphasized .may not be inclusive 
of those that are critical to a workable theory. Thus variable, 
reduction is not merely an exercise in grouping, but a back-and- 
forth grouping, sorting, and interpolation of additional categ- 
ories, deduced from a theoretical model. 

Figure 8-5 represents the essential elements of a general 
theory of IOA development. Like the, causal network diagrams it 
has a vertical axis representing the school districts at the top, 
the university at the bottom and the- "arrangement", in the middle. 
Along- the horizontal axis time is represented in five phases. The 
first is the historic situation prior to the emergence of the IOA. 
The second is the period when elements are coming ^together which 
will lead to the treation of the IOA. The third is the "activation" 
as described in the previous section. * The fourth could be called 
"immediate consequences of activation" and the fifth "the "long term 
resolution". Each level at each point in time represents a systemic 
configuration which we .could call "a social organization" in varying 
states of completeness and equilibrium. At time-1 we essentially 
have a" two system configuration, each more or less complete" unto 
itself with its own internal linkages, resources, objectives, leadership 
and membership, role structure, and division of labor. There, may • 
be some amount of commerce between the two systems and some amount 
of mutual • dependence (e.g.v supplying new teachers and administrators). 
Overwhelmingly, these various elements of each system are 'stabilizing, 
,i.e. they are directed toward the maintenance of the system and 'a 
smooth and continuing relationship between each system and its envir- 
onment. "Stabilizing" means that the forces within each system are 
aimed at preservation, such that it will be the same at time-2 and 
time-3 as it was at. time-1. If they were the.^same, of course, there * 
would be nothing for us to study because no IOAs. would eVer come 
into existence. m • ^ 

The story of the emergence of an IOA is a story of change , even 
of social creation. Thus there, must also" be a^number of forces which - 
. • 25.9. 
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Figure 8-5 Outlines of an Integrated Theory of IOA Development and Institutionalization 
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work toward bringing a£out change . These we j^ight call "catalytic" . 
in that they intrude upon situations which ar* more-or-less in a 
steady state and destabilize them, so that new connections and comb- % 
inations can occur.- When these new f combinations have occurred, 
then the stabilization forces re turiT quickly to dominance. Such,, 
re-stabilization may occur in two ways. First, and probably most^ 
commonly, the systems return to their former states like rubber 
balls reforming after a bounce. ' Secondly in some instances a new • 
.stable order is formed which incorporates the changes, turning . . 
them from' temporary**©., permanent. This* is the process /which ends 
up in what we call "institutionalization". 

In Simplest terms the theory says that IOAs come into existence 
«s a result of the confluence of catalytic and stabilizing forces. 
In part these catalytic forces arise fi?om unstable aspects or de- 
stabilizing events in* either the schools system . 9 r the university 
•system or both. They^also arise in part from new elements which 
enter the environment and may thus contribute to destabilization. 
In simple" .terms these elements could be called "needs" and "oppor- 
tunities?. At time- 2 these elements come together in the form of 
an intersystem bargain, an explicit or implicit agreement to engage t 
in a. new: relationship from which each side gains something and to 
which each side gives something. At time-3 the bargain materializes 
in" the activation of the IOA. * Up to time-3f* catalytic forces are 
dominant in the* f drmati'on of the IOA, but after time-3, if the IOA 
is to survive, stabilizing forces must converge? on the arrangement . 
such" tHat one of three things happen: (1) it becomes a part o*f a 
redefined school district system, (2) it becomes a part of a redefined 
university system, or (3) it becomes a ney system in its own right. 
Of these the third outcome is probably the most difficult and the 
least likely," 1 and it is noteworthy that such an outcome does not 
appear among any of our Cases or subcases. Arcadia clearly becomes 
a feature (and" a central feature) of the program of the college. ** 
The Cardon and tfanburg centers are located in and largely "owned" 
by their respective county districts, and the .Three Rivers' center 
is likely to. have severe institutionalization problems because of 
its "orphaned" status, not fully accepted as an element of the 
district in which it is housed and not fully embraced as a part of 
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the university where it was spawned. 

We get some* notion of the nature of the initial bargain (B-l 
in 'Figure 8-5) by reviewing the findings of Table 8-1. "Diversity ,, 
of objectives" was the one varaable that predicted activation 
across all five sites. In other words formation of the IOA was 
assisted by a perception from a variety of persons and groups 
that they might somehpw find something <*to gain f £o m the enterprise. 
The other variables in thi£' mix of antecedents include high 
Responsiveness of staff t (catering to diverse and perhaps poorly 
defined needs) and energetic leader sl^ipi Special resource* 
commitments and external funds were also notable factors. All 
» these elements coulc* be termed "catalytic". They were unusual, 
. unlikely to be sustainable* for extended periods, and in some degree 
•destabilizing, indicating that the parties involved were dissatis- 
fied with the status quo" and -reaching for something new. If there 
is an odd man out in Table 8-1 it is item #10 "age of IOA", but on 
reflection this may add something confirmatory to the' theory. It fc 
is the Hanburg IOA at which age is credited as an important con- 
tributing factor to activhtion,but at Hamburg the IOA' has already 
been fully activated some years before our study began!. The 
implication is that, we are looking at Hanburg at a later point in 
the process, probably at time-5 rather thah time-3 or time-2. 

The bargain, B-l results in the initial activation of the 
--IOA, but activation will also be conditioned "by continuing 
involvements and commitments of personnel and resources from both 
the university and the .schools. In the aftermath of initial act- 
ivation there comes a second bargain, B-2 'which , represents the 
implicit or explicit mutual agreement to continue the arrangement 
through at least one more cycle (i*. e. typically another school 
year). The strength of B-2 will be conditioned -by initial percep- 
tions of "success" on both sides, probably sensed in terms of 
satisf kction, degree of comfort and* perception bf the relevance 
and potency of activities regardless of their real impact. At ^ 
B-2 stabilizing factors 4 are already beginning to achieve some 
priority once.more with questions such as "can we 'really afford 
to keep supporting this thing?" and "can we pull our t'eachers off , 
their regular (more important) duties for such activities?" 
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As the IOA moves into its second, third, and fourth years 
surviving the B-2 scrutinies, it begins to- be an expected and 
accepted part of the working world for both the university and 
the schools and school districts. At this point also returns 
a^e beginning to come in'on the full range of experienced 
outcomes and benefits. If we now consider agaih the findings 
of Table 8-5 (Antecedents of IOA Institutionalization), we see 
a rather different configuration of "causes" than appeared for 
activation in Table 8-1. 'Resource commitment is now a factor , 
across the board,, meaning in this case the witfLinghess of the 
two sides to sustain financial support over a period of years, 
Also important now is the perception of priorities vis-a-vis 
the* IOA. How central has it become for -each side. Then the 
linkages that have been .developed appear as important ' antecedents. 
Codification and staff stability also -suggest that the emphasis ; m 
has shifted, toward stabilization concerns and making the IOA 
something that is a part of the way things are -routinely done. 

So much for the theory development. What about variable 
^reduction? .Let us turn again to Figure 8-5. The figure could* 
crudely be described as consisting of a 3x5 matrix in # which 
each cell represents a system at a particular point in time.,,; 
Following general 'systems theory we would propose that all systems 
share common properties at some level of abstraction. If they 
are all social systems as, .indeed, these are, we can lower that 
level of abstraction considerably and say for example. that all 
will consist of interpersonal linkages . All will have leaders 
and members . Each will be characterized by norms, i.e. shared ^ . 
~ attitudes, e xpectations , priorities , etc' To a degree they will , 
have shared goals and objectives . They will also have character- 
istic activities and procedural routines, outputs and outcomes , 
and they could each be characterized, as having attained a certain 
level of stability .within themselves and in commerce with their 
respective envirdnments.* We hive seen throughout the study how 
various university and school ' characteristics and out comes' mir- 
rored each other and also how various features we're identified 
temporally as belonging to the "historical period", "early 
development" or "later development" . Here, too, there was a clear 
conceptual correspondence. In Table 8-5. in particular . an effort^ 
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has been made to cluster variables into- conceptual groupings 
which cut across time and organizational dimensions. We do 
not Rj-an to carry that exercise further at this point. Rather 
we will reserve to th6 next chapter an analysis of what seem 
to shaKe down as the essential^ concepts of - the study, and wiiy 
propose how t,hey 'come together in an over-all theory, building 
on Figure 8-5 'and the related discussion of pages 259 through 
263, * * ' * 
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' *Va£T NINE : CONCLUSIONS • 4) > 

• Network phenome*rva are probably among' the most difficult * 
subjects for research that there are among the social sciences. t - 
Even after some 900 pages of edited text on top of many hundreds 
of* pages .of field notes we are not sure we have captured the full 
essence of these* arrangements. There were many kinds of analyses 
which' we «hoped to perform which were eventually cast aside for 
various reasons: incomplete data, uncertainty about meaning and 
value, and simply a need to get on and firiish the task within 
reasonable limits of time and length. In the end we realize * 
on the "one hand that there is not enough here' for sound 
. empirical comparisons and conclusions but on the other han'd a 
little too much .for Jpyone to absorb and synthesize into a 
coherent picture of3the whole. Hance the vital need for a# 
chapter which tries to put the whole together in a few pages. 
• What follows is partly summary of what has come before and partly 
a reflection' on meanings -and a highlighting of what appear , 
•to be the major lessons of th4s study. ' 

The first and most obvious purpose of this study was • ' 
descriptive r -to, describe what 'an interorganizational arrangement 
'is like which involves a university Janata number of schools and 
** school districts. Thus we will first summarize this descriptive 
understanding. Then we 'will identify the most salient of. the out-, 
comfes , thus' establishing the purpose and value of considering- such 
"phenomena as- IOAs in such a detailed way. "Third* we. will • 
summarize what appear to be the most prominent cause-effect 
relationships, deriving much of this from the "causal network 
analysis" diagrams and discussion which occur in each volume 
of the study,' The causal analysis, in turn, defines the sets 
of variables which 'fppear to be most important in understanding, 
outcomes.. Most prominent among these are the linkages which 
can. Be seen simultaneously a/3 the elements of IOAs, their 
precursors, and their outcomes. IOAs also appear to be held together 
, by bargains , bi-laterial or miilti-lateral agreements to exchange 
items 6 f perceived value and. benefit to the receiver. • We have also 
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found that in many instances the key ingredient in activating 
an IOA to achieve substantial outcomes and to settle on . 
appropriate and 'lasting bargain^ is leadership , probably leader- 
ship of a special kind which fuses initiative and energy with a 
clear sens t e of purpose ajj£ the capacity to inspire trust from 
colleagues and enthusiasm from followers. 

... *v 

Finally, in the concluding • section of this chapter wd^rill 
try to put th^se elements together in an cfyer-all scheme ^which - . 
traces interorgsmiz^tional arrangements from their roots to s 
their development and full activation to their institutional - 
*£zation. We will reserve to the short final chapter (P^rt Ten) 
a consideration of what all this might mean to various actors 
on the education scene. 

9.1 INTERORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS: WHA 1 / ARE THEY? . , 

We sought out three IOAs which we thought would be comparable 
in a number of respects. Notably they each involved a college of 
education and a number of school districts. Each arrangement was at 
least three years old; actually the youngest, Midwest, was 
; f ounded^in September of '19771; the oldest, the Council, was founded 
in 1940 ; and ttie Eastern State network began with tlie establishment 
of a teacher center in a district in 1967; Thirdly/ and we 
thought, most significantly each existed without a^ny input from 
federal funding. 

As it turns out, we need to qualify each % o-f these characteristics 
considerably. Eor example, the Midwest arrangement actually 
involved a two layered network. The state-wide network which we 
originally caijie to study invoTved the state, university .of a Targe 
but thinly populated state in the northern prairies and a number 
of smaller four year colleges spread about the state. Each of 
, these institutions was. to establish its own local network, 
supported largely with local resources but supplemented- for a 
five year period with funds from a foundation jrant. State-wide 
qoordination and plannina was very loose. W£ selected two of p 



these decentralized arrangements for special study. ' One 

1 involved jf a-, small community college in a rural area and the other 
the state university itseif with the community in which* it- was 
Situated, a* rather small city but one of the larger "population > 
centers of the state. The. structure of the Eastern State network 
was also two '/tiered but involved no other institutions of higher 

• education. In this case the State University entered into 
contractual relations With school districts which in this 
state are organized by counties. Each district is thus fairly 

♦large and most are highly populated (from 1 100,CLQ0 to 500,000 
residents or more) with many schools at each level. The 
arrangements which were bilateral between the university and the 
district, called for the creation of a new institution, the 
teacher center, which would be "jointly staffed, supported , and 

'managed by the university and the district, but located inn: 

the district on school property. The Eastern Private / 

university mairttai^d an arrangement which was much broader 

and less'.articulated structurally. School districts in a %ee _ 

state area bought annual memberships for a small fee for which 

they received a range of services usually provided in workshop 

form but sometimes inVolving publications and field visits. 

Involvement of members varied considerably and membership. 

/ . • * 

fluctuated -as districts opted fh or out in a given year, 

these oscillations not greatly affecting the whole enterprise. 

Before going on to consider the nature of activities there 
are three descriptive variables which have some interest. One is 
the structure , itself. A second is the degree to which the 
structure is formalized , and the third, is the scale of the 
e'rkterprise. • ' 

9.1.1 Structure 

What difference ddes structure make? Probably a great number 
of alternative structures can serve the same purposes and the 
same structure can succeed in one instance and fail in another. 
The structure of "The Council," the Eastern Private arrangement, 
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was essentially* the same over a 40 year period in which it was 
sometimes thriving and sometimes 1 struggling for .existence * - -It . 
allowed easy entry and exit for a large number of independent 
distribts. ' • It also may have militated against a more serious 
and concentrated type of commitment which might have gone much 
•further toward problem-isolving and practice improvement by' 
whole schools' and district's. Having a central office on-campus 
gave good access to the ;very and diversely talented faculty of 
Eastern Private' and during the heydays of tfhe 1950s and 1960s 
allowed the development *of a research • enterprise . whicfi was 
impressive for its time. In the Eastern State case, there is a 
university office but the real action 'seems to 'occur in th£ 
decentralized teacher centers.. Being located in the district 
greatly facilitates teacher access both logistically and psycholog- 
ically and probably explains why more teacher sharing of practices 
and a greater sense of owftejrship occurs under 4 this pattern as 
demonstrated both at Eastern .State and at the* Thre^ Rivers site* at 
Midwest. But real teacher ownership could also be achieved with an 
on-cLipus site as illustrated at. Arcadia. 'Thus there appears to 
be ndl strictly structural variable within pur limited range- of 
studies which stands out as of great importance. *' 
9*. 1.2 Formalization * * 

All sites \epresent formal arrangements in the strictest sense. ^ % 
Membership involved written agreements mutually signed.^ However, 
there was a considerable range among sites in degree to which 
such formalization was taken. Probably the site with the greatest 
degree of formalization, was Cardon County in Eastern State but ^ 
■ this was not a site with a .record of successful outcomes which would < 
make it stand out from the others.^ Most significant outcomes seemed 
: to emerge out of situatifins which developed spontaneously ^ u 
' without a great deal of planning .and structural forethought. Even 
at Cardon structure did not predetermine program content, however. 
In' Eastern State there was a neaff obsession with the process of 
selecting Center Coordinators. There were national searches 
and carefully balanced selection qommittees; Results 1 of such a 
process .were good "but leadership here was not noticeably -superior 
to that at other sites where leadership was either by self-nomination* 
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or happenstance. There were governing- and advisory boards asso- 
ciated with each 'IOA and in the case of Midwest and Eastern State 
there was one such board for each of several centers. & 
Representation on hoards was usually carefully balanced t with 
administrators, teachers, and university/college -representatives. 
The exception was Eastern Private where* all board 'members were 
district representatives and all but two were ' superintendents . 
Nevertheless, no obvious differences emerged from board % 
composition and no great importance could be attached either / 
to the exia&ence or composition or -functioning of a board. 
Generally, it seemed that boards existed to affcirio and legitimise 
decisions 'and arrangements already developed informally by the r 
secretariat, coordinators and other key actors. 

9.1.3 ScajLe. ' ' . , 

It is important to' keep in mind that the areas covered by ' 
the Jthye.e lOAs were, vastly different in terms of- geography and 
numbers served. . Within Eastern State one county studied was • * . 
essentially small town and rural wkiie the Other was affluent \ • . 
suburban.- 0f the many communities served by Eastern Private 
most'were affluent suburban but some were medium sized .cities 
with a cjross-section of income • levels and ethnic groups . # Midwest • 
was relatively thinly populated rural, small tpwn, and small , 
city.i Of all sites studied the most dramatically ^ and«convincingly 
successful was' Arcadia, the most rural and* least populated of . 
all the sites "and the one most isolated from various types of 
educational resources.' Thus^ in the caysal analysis the case 
writer identified "small scale" as an aspect which may have 
enhanced effects. It was a small -community in which almostr ^ # 
everyone knew everyone else in one way or another; it was a 
smalj. college in which the same was eyen more, true; the college 
was a central feature;-, of the commwiity in which local pride 
was' invested.' These were all aspects of the situation which 
enhanced effects once the innovative^center program was launched. , 
At larger sites, there is likely to be more going on, more con- 
flicting purposes, less' saliency to the IOA enterprise. 



Scale may^also have a biasing effect on thS case study 
.process. .Small scale- sites are easier to study for many ^of the 

same reasons': lOA-related events stand out more in peoples' > 

minds; key actors are more likely to be known to respondents; 

there are fewer confounding and complicating factors to"<cloud 
, interpretations, * v \ ' 

9.1.4. » The Ac tivity Mix * 

. * f— r- , 

The predominant' activity at all three sites was the training 
of teachers 'through workshops', courses,, and supervised experiences. 
At Midwest and Eastern State there was always provision for 
formal credits for such involvement; a't Eastern Private there 

%as none. -At EasteVn State^the bulk of effort had traditionally 
been devoted to the provision of supervised internships for 
teachers-in-training. * (pre-service) and this was also an 
important aspects of the *ork at the Arcadia site at Midwest. 

'At both s^tes such - pre-service training was the initiating 
rationale for the teacher centers with in-service gradually 
assuming greater importance as the centers broadened their * 
programs and as pre-service' enrollments declined. 

On-si%e Expert' consultatiofl^were also-offered at a,ll sites , 
but only assumed "importance at Stern' Private where- the ."Fellows" 
progran^involved bi-monthly visitations by graduate students with 

' some, training in school problem- solving . Even at Eastern 
Private, however, this^ practice lapsed after two years. Coord- 
inators 'of centers at Eastern State* also occasionally engaged in 
problem-solving activities with school district personnel 
which went 'beyond the level of individual training, but these 
activities never assumed major importance during the . • 
period of study.' • <, # s 

Eastern Private was the- only site which made continuing 

. and serious efforts to involve levels of the school system" 
above" the teacher, notably providing conferences^ for super- 
ihtendents and personnel in a variety of administrative ^and 
staff roles', "and sporadically providing, special workshops for 

* principals. 



All sites engaged in minor activities in publication, 

usually via newsletters; and one center, Arcadia, became a 

materials resource center for teachers, an activity which 

assumed major importance at this site and became a magnet for 

teacher involvement in all kinds of other activities. Partly 

as a result of this resource base the. Ate ad i a center also became 

a place where materials were adapted and even developed locally 

by teachers. There were some developmental activities of this 

sott at Eastern Private under the writing consortium and in 

connection with the field work of two or three fellows at 

particular district sites. There was no serious research 

activity at any M£ the three "sites, in stark contrast to the • 

research* factory which was the old Council of the 1950s and 
• - * 

1960s at Eastern Private., 

Indeed, the contrast to the old Council is v striking in many 
respects, not simply with the revived Council but with all the 
other contemporary networking efforts which we have studied. 
The old~ Council concentrated its change efforts on the top, 
limiting conferences and research data feedback sessions to 
superintendents with no substitutes allowed (they could 
almost always count on near 100% attendance) . Data was 
^ rigorously collected and carefully reported to member super- 
intendents and' later to a larger public through conferences and 
publications. The purpose of reporting sessionp was explicitly 
practice improvement through the adoption of new educational 
practices and the utilization of data for system diagnosis 
and measurement of progress. 
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9.1.5 The Transfer of Knowledge 

In Part One of- this volume we suggested yrfiat the. arrangements 
studied were especially important because of %he uyiique potential 
of the university as a societalV knowledge resource and the 
^possibility that through a spec/ial intermediary arrangement this 
potential could be more fully realized. We also noted that such 
linkages could 'be bilateral khowiedge' transferring mechanisms 
through which the university cduld also achieve further enlightenment 
from more intense contacts with real world problems and settings. 

- ' • * • ./ 



On-— the whole we have to arrive at a somewhat disappointing con- 
clusion, particularly on the latter. It is true that all IOAs 
functioned effectively as knowledge transfer mechanisms, but the 
bulk of this knowledge was/passed from the univer sities to 
.individual school teachers through traditional workshop and course ' 
. formats .- Furthermore, such exchanges typically involved only 
a small number of faculty who had special ^interest in outreach, 
not the faculty as a j^hole or the college as a system. The 
exception was Arcadia, where multiple faculty involvements 
gradually increased as more and more faculty realized the potency 
of. the cente^ and as teachers became more and more proactive in 
resource seeking effort-s. 

One reason for the lack of more substantial transfer of 
research-based knowledge might have been the strong orientation 
toward craft knowledge and teacher-to-teacher exchange that 
Characterized both th^ revived Council under Loveland and the 
entire state-wide network at North Central itfider Dean Saganne. 
ideology did not always play out in action, however. Despite a 
good deal of lip service* to the, idea of teacher-generated know- 
ledge, Table 9-1 reveals that this was only a strong aspect of 
operations at one of the five sites for which detailed analysis 
was made. The table indicates that for the most part reliance f 
was placed either on the college or university or the IOA staff 
for knowledge inputs. 

The other" noteworthy aspect of Table 9-i is the nearly complete 
dependence on\ local resources, i.e., those contained within ^the 
IOA membership, itself . This^ was also true for the historic 
Council. But i^ that case fhe craft knowledge bei<ig shared was 
codified and systematically filtered and .evaluated . In 
contemporary sites, collection and codification of experience 
is more sporadic ai^d less systematic although it did occur in 
Hanburg County and in the Writing Consrotium. Research as such 
was rarely conductedVthrough these contemporary IOAs and while 
research knowledge was exchanged it is not clear vihat it had any* • 
special .status or emphasis at any of the centers.. 



T^ble : 9-1 Sources of Expertise in Training E vents- and Projects 
?t Five IOA Sites .* 

Ea . Priv. MW-TR iv . MW-Ar cad ES-Han . ES-Card . 



Source of Expertise 

staff of intermediary agency 
^ (teacher center} 

substantive specialists from 
inside state/immediate %pea 

■ college or university staff 
in .IOA member ^organization * 

staff from other nearby 
colleges or. universities 

specialists from outside 
■ state or immediate area 

Jfoeal tochers in IOA 
^emojp? schools 

. teachers from outside * • 

state/immediatje area 

ccJlLege/ university staff 
• from outside state/ . r 
, immediate area 



.14 
.12 

43 

.08 
.16 
.00 

.03 



.05 

.19 

* 

.30 

.0.5, 

o 

.02 
00 
.02 
.00 



.22 
(.45)** 

" .08 
.08 ' 
.06 
.08 
.02 



.50 



.09 



»30 



.00 



.00 



.10 



.00 



:oi 



.40 



.49 



.04 



,00 



,10 



.00 



.01 



«*Based on newsletters, printed schedules and annual reports, 
**I0A staff were College faculty members 



Knowledge content was extremely diverse , including reading, 
writing, mathematics , science, social studies, environmental 
studies, and so forth. * All sites and all centers within sites 
were able to provide this kind of range. fll y 1 ~ Council 
(Eastern Private) 'provided knowledge related to '?ryr:rse aspects 
Of schobling that wo.uld be of interest to administrators and 
othfer non-instructional ^staffi ^e;g. legal matter s, school structures, 
networking, evaluation, and socio-cultural trends. Furthermore, 
only The Council .made' serious r efforts to involve principals and 
superintendents in workshop activities though tftese efforts were 
not always very successful There was aTso some interaction *at 
Cardon County between the Center Coordinator and,- the administration 
6n a substantive change issue, bridging between ^elementary and 
middle school. 
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9.1.6 Innovative ^Instructional Improvement Modes 

Although traditional modes of transfer such as workshops 
and academic course for credit w6re the dominant activities 
of most IOAs most of the time f there are also a number of 
exceptions. Instances were found at all five sites examined 
in detail of non-traditional improvement modes, 0f~ these, six are 
particularly noteworthy : teacher-to-teacher exchanges , materials 
development, self-guided le&rtfing and materials use, practice 
observation and modeling, individual problem-solving* ancl group or 

* system problem-solving. Both Eastern Private arid Midwest had a 
strong underlying ideology cj£^£eacher-centeredness which posited 
teacher craft knowledge ^as a prime resource and exchange among 

'teachers as professionals of equal status as the most valued mode^ 
of learning. Nevertheless, in actual practice ,dur»ing the period 
studied, few activities undertaken at Eastern Private involved 
extensive and substantive knowledge- exchange among teachers. At 
* the Three Rivers site in Midwest, on the other hand,, teacher-to- 
teacher exchange became the dominant mode with teachers taking on 
the instructiohal role with other. 'teachers,- thereby enhancing 
personal pride and status as a professional and an expert in the 
inStructional^^rocess . - The results were not always positive, 
however, as such sessions were sojmetimes judged by k participants as 
less valuable ithan sessions with outside experts and some doubt 
attended the self-proclaimed expert 3tatus of many of the teacher- 
instructors. At the Arcadia site the ^eacher exchange ideal 
was muted and center staff assumed the major instructional role 
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with good effect. Nevertheless at Arcadia, an atmosphere was 
created of a very cdmfortable drop-in-and-browse setting in 
which many informal contacts were, made between .teachers and faculty 
and among teachers. The Eastern State centers also had this 
drop- in mode of operation but it never assumed the same importance 
as it did at Arcadia. Eastern Private had no such drop-in 
capacity, having no real "center" to which teachers could go and 
feel confortable .even on campus. 

Arcadia was also by far" the most active site in terms of 
• development of materials fry teachers for their own use. At Eastern 
Private there was some amount of this within the Writing Consortium^ 
but the most valued inputs came from university experts and district 
curriculum personnel who had extensive prior experience in .developing, 
such materials for their own use. At Eastern State individual 
coordinators were frequently active in" program and curriculum 
development activities which they then used as the basis of 
promotional dissemination and instruction as well, as problem- * 

solving projects. » 

Again with) self-guided instruction amd materials use, Arcadia . 
' was by far the .most outstanding site, having the strongest focus 
on" the center- as a comfortable place for teachers just to come- and 
stay a while and browse through the material: that was there. 
This outcome was greatly enhanced .at Arcadia by the richness,- quality 
fand diversity of the materials , -themselves , and the uniqueness of 
this resource in the geographic area. 

We found evidence that observation and modeling of- teaching 
' practice in the classroom and special settings* with pupils was^ 
an extremely valuable and potent type of outcome which could be 
.fostered by IOAs. At Eastern State this was a primary mode of 
activity in that the centers were initially established to improve 
' student teacher placement and supervision and' to involve local 
districts more seriously in the process. Practicing teachers 
frequently reported that the presence of student teachers was a 
regenerating force for ' themselves , making them more conscious of 
. their owii teaching styles and more concerned about improving 
practice and maintaining a high standard of practice. At the 

X ' 
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Arcadia site a majof element in inducing new practice and 

• practice improvement was the opportunity for teachers to observe 
student teachers experimenting with new practices t JfSght on campus 

• with whole classes or part classes brought to the center fcjr this 
purpose. Such casual observation was sometimes^ %&e opening wedge 
motivator ,for seeking new materials and professional, growth experiences 
through the center. 

Both at the Arcadia site and the Hanburg County -site, ^ 
opportunities were provided for teachers to engage in individual 
problem-solving with guidance fr,om faculty and center staff. A 
tendency was noted at Arcadia for teachers to gradually shift 
into this mode after stimulation by more formalized courses and 
workshops and informal materials- browsing and observation of 
student teachers in action. 

Problem-solving at a system level, i.e., involving whole 
schools, districts, or units larger than -one classroom, were 
generally not the focus of I0h activity although instances were 
noted in -the most recent phase of the Cardon County site in Eastern 
State (the 'bridging serial) and' more extensively in the early 
phases of the Council revival when the Fellows* program was in full 
1 swing. As conceived and first implemented, each of the ten or 

tweive Fellows was to be assigned to a particular w Sqhool district 
. with a broac^ assignment of assisting in problem-sQlving in 
collaboration with local administrators and staff. Several 
Fellows saw themselves as process specialists and catalys-ts for self-* 
, directed practice improvement within the district, particularly 

by" teachers working 'in groups or teams. The Fellows program * 
did produce at least two cases where this kind of activity 
worked "well to produce significant system improvement outcomes 
but it was a process that proved difficult to' stabilize or gener- 
alize. Such system-wide problem-solving was, of course, a hall- 
mark >oiT the original Council as previously noted and the outcomes . - * 
over the generation in which the Founder of the Council presided 
were very widespread and substantial in terms of ^numbers of 
. innovative practices adopted in numbers of school districts 
nationally as well as locally. The original Council was also 
successful in diffusing itself as a model for educational practice 
.research and change, leading to the establishment of numerous 4 * 
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"schools councils" attached to other major universities across 
the country. None of the contemporary IOA sites studied appear to 
have reached the stage of articulation or notorietv which would 
lead to such dissemination, « although unde*r the Carter regime' 
in the late 1960s, ? the Eastern State IOA, was achieving some 
national recognition .as a model just prior to- the dismissal of 
Carter and the revamping and retrenchment of the program. *- # 

9.2 THE ARRAY OF CJJTCOMES 

Despite what, might appear from- the .above as the rather modest scope 
of activities, all, the lOAs studied must be judged as very successful by a 
number of criteria.. Each succeeded in building 'new interpersonal 
linkages and strengthening ol'd ones between university personnel 
on the one hand and.school personnel- on the other. .Additionally, 
linkages were strengthened within the universities studied and 
among the school teachers, administrators, schools, and school 
districts studied in, all cashes. The content of almost all these 
linkages was directed toward the improvement of the -educational 
enterprise in one way or anbther. The most obvious and _ 
quantitatively impressive outcc^ie was thus knowledge gained by 
several hundred school teachers at all elementary and secondary" 

levels. 4 ■ , 

pur analysis of outcomes in Part Seven of this%-olume in- 
cludes consideration of a range of items other than linkages and 
knowledge transferred. Also included were degree of status or • 
power enhancement, capacity building* and practice improvement. 
Furthermore these dimensions were assessed "at both the individual 
and the organizational level* and for the' schools and their staffs 
on the one hand and for the universities' and their staffs on the 
other. 'Unfortunately the data collected I could not provide much « 
convincing evidence for such a grand analytic scheme , and for the 
most part we had to fall back on the partly subjective judgements 
"of the case writers. However, there were some stand-outs. 

Status and power enhancement of individuals was probably an 
important hidden motivator for many teachers- at all srtes. At 
Eastern private, by attending' Council workshops they gained, assoc- 
iation with a prestigious university and many of the. "big names" 
of education,. At the Council this was also a significant benefit 
for superintendents and principals. At Eastern State and. Midwest 
£tate these status benefits wer^more specific and tangible in , < 



the form of course credits toward advanced degrees and, for some, 
-status as "Adjunct Prof essor M . . Very significantly no such status- 
enhancing benefits were realizable by most participating university 
personnel/ The one^ outstanding exception was Arcadia College which 
found that the teacher genter put, it in a much stronger competitive 
position in the local area for recruiting new students. 

TarfLe 8-2 in Part-Eight (page 252) summarizes ratings on 
fr&e other dimensions across five ^ites. Practice improvement 
and capacity enhancement were mo$t obvious at Arcadia v , Hanburg, 
and Cardon and least obvious from the Council's, activities. This 
is not judged to represent a failing on the part of The Council 
but rather the diverse and f ar- flung - nature of its constituency, 
teaching and .adminstrative levels in 20 or more districts in three 
, states. 

Solid and continuing beneficial outcomes at the two Eastern 
State sites reflect both the age of the basic arrangement structure 
,at Eastern State University and the very concrete and practical 
(nature of the bargain which holds between participating counties 

and the cortege of education, namely that teachers 'will be trained • 
: and that the college will get the revenue from enrollments. A sim- 
C ilar bargain pertains at" the Three Rivers site but here it does 
not have the' same stabilizing, effect because of - a lack of involve- 

is 

ment by .administrators an£ a sense by the .latter that their own 
power and rightful responsibility have somehow been usurped. 

However, it was really at the Arcadia site that beneficial 
outcomes soared with teachers talking in terms of M re juvinatipn", an d 
"revitalization". Most tpachers interviewed at this site claimed 
they were significantly more effective in the classroom as a~ 
result of using the pen€er and participating in its programs. It 
also ''seemed to lead to higher aspirations and the motivation to 
achieve them through the center. More specifically they reported 
more pupil self -direct ion, individualization, and curricular 
integration through such center-initiated programs as the nature 
studies area. The case writer felt that there were two particular 
aspects 6f this site which enhanced these positive effects mark- 
edly! (1) the* .opportunity provided , to observe student teachers at 
the center practicing new . instructional approaches with small 
groups of their own pupils, and .to do "so at close range in the 
¥ r forma_l and supportive atmosphere of the center, an«M2) the 
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availability and easy access to an ever-augmenting materials 
bank, unique in the Region. 

With the pos.sible exception of Arcadia none.of these IOAs 
represents anything very revolutionary for either ^he colleges 
and universities or the schools. Improvements and benefits were 
f^gnificant but well within the" range of the expected and perhaps 
witltin the range of what might have happened fpr many of .the 
individuals involved whether the IOA had existed or not. 

In assessing outcomes, we also took -serious notice of the * , 
staying power of each site and ;sub-site, the extent to which ^ 
the IOA had embedded itself as an institution, rbutinized its^ 

' delivery off services and stabilized its resource, base. We * , 
called this* "institutionalization" and it consists of 23 
separate variables which each case writer judged on a five < 
point scale after cqmpleting his or her analysis. Those 
judgements are summarized in,Table 9-2. Scalar values arenas 
follows: 

"present" =4 d.k. = "donf know," i.e., the case 

"partly present" = 3 writer lacked sufficient data 

"weak" =2 'to make a judgment, , 

"dubious" = 1 > n r m nQt a re i evan t issue for 
"absent' = 0 . ^ this case 

% < \ 

'Each column represents judgements for a site or sub-site,** 
abbreviated as follows.: • , . ' • 

EP = Eastern Private f 
ES = Eastern State 
W = Midwestern State 
WCEP = The Writing Consortium at Eastern Private which 
* evolved as a separate sub-system under 'the aegis 
of The Council. 
*\ MA = The 'Arcadia site at Midwest • ' 

MTK = The Three Rivers site 'at Midwest * 

ESC \ The Cardon County' site at Eastern State « 
ESH = The Hanburg County site at Eastern State 

. ^To a large extent this table serves as a short-hand summary 
of all outcomes . The first set of variables, labeled "supporting 
^ conditions, " represents a kind of performance chart for each- IOA, 
whereas the "passages" and "cycles" dimensions (derived and ad?oted 
from Yin, et al.V 1978) indicate the degree to which the IOA had 
become a routine fixture with a high probability of continuance. 
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Table 9-2 The Elements of institutionalization 
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IOA sites 



IOA sub-sites 



Considered a core function 
.'• within local schools 

• within the college/uni^er- 
mty department or 
faculty 

Used on a regular or daily basis 
Provides benefits/payoffs to: 

• school administrators 

• teachers 

• University stiff 

• IOA staff 

Outperforms or eliminates com- 
peting practices 

Recfeives support from: 

• district administrators 

• school building admins . 

• college/university admins, 
and deans 

m state-level 
Passage Completion ^ _ 
Achieves .stable funding source 
Functions performed are 
certified by: 

• school authorities 

• college/university auths. 
Supply and maintenance provided 
for 

Organizational status is , 
formally established in 
regulations * * 

• within school district 

<• within university 
Cycle Survival 

Survives annual* budget cycles 
SurviveSftdeparture or 
introdudxion of new staff 

Achieves widespread use 

• in school district** 

• in department; faculty 
of university/college 

• in State . ' 
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• Of the three main 'IOA sites Eastern State seems by far 
the most secure, halving a 'solid £nd now time-honored niche in the . 
college of education, state support, and strong backing from the 
districts and their administrators. In contrast the state-wide 
network 'at Midwes-t is still struggling to find a secure financial 
base and is less recognized by local districts as the key supporting 
element ^r the local teacher centers, fhe Eastern Private IOA * 
has a long history of survival and enthusiastic support from 
some school administrators but it also struggles for solid and 
continuing financial support. It is especially weak in not del- 
ivering services to meiribers which are certified for credit 
either by the university or the districts. * * 

Moving to the sub-sites we see an" even greater range. The * 
strongest* site in performance' terms and support conditions is 
Ardadia with a perfect score. Indeed, # these ratings understate 
the superiority of the site as. a provider of personal and profess- 
ional gr6w£h to teachers. Yet when we turn to the routinization 
variables both Eastern State county ^sites appear slightly more 
robust because Arcadia has no institutional status within the 
districts it serves and becfause it has not yet met the ..test of 
leadership turnover. T?he Writing Consortium, in -contrast to 
all other sites, clearly has not achieved institutional status . m 
It exhibits* the profile we might generally expect from a special 
project or program w^ich is time-limited (temporary system) even 
though it has survived through t a three year period, has received 
some* special set-aside support from districts, and has produced 
a continuing series of workshop meetings with a core consistent 
membership. * 

tiTurning to the summary scores for each dimension (row 
means in Table 9-2) we also find some noteworthy patterns. 
"Provides benefits to teachers" is clearly the strongest aspect 
across all sites, followed by benefits to school administrators and 
IOA staff . Much less certain are benefits .to, university staff . 
Other than those directly involved with the IOA, yet when we look 
down to the routinization items we find that organizational status is 
mgre finely fixe^d* within the university than it is with the 



districts. Widespread use is also judged to be greater among 
districts than within the university. 

With the help of Table 9-2 we can £egin to see what the range 
of outcomes is, like: there are no failures among this set of 
cases. All were judged to produce Substantial benefits, ♦ 
particularly for participating teachers and for those who? became 
part of the IOA, itself. But among* the sites there was also a 
"wide variation in degree of Success achieved with Arcadia clearly 
on'ttfpV Routinization seemed assured in the Eastern "State sites, 
good at Arcadia, much more doubtful at' three Rivers and not. 
likely for the Writing Consbrtium. 

9 . 3 CAUSAL RELATIONSHIPS ^ ";: * 

„ We have stressed the importance of looking at these arrangement 

"through time as sequences of events and activities which lead into 
•each other in a continuing chain of cau§e and effect. t a 
large extent, past is predictive: what; an arrangement was last year 
will be a 'good indicator of. what it is this year; and what it is now 
will also fare a *good indicator of subsequent performance. Indeed, 
the more evidence there is for 1 routinization , the more this will 
be the case. When we consider our three primary sites, we are 
looking at three very different stages in the life cycle pf an 
IOA. Midwest is genuinely a new arrangement, entering its fourth 
year as our study concluded with much promise yet much dpubt 
about the future. >At the other extreme the eastern sites both have 
!bng histories as 'IOAs but the revival status of the* Council at 
Eastern Private makes this s.itfc more like a new site than an v 
old one. At Eastern State it is quite a different story. After 
a turbulent growth period in the late 1960s and some retrenchment 
and uncertainty in the* early 1970s it has settled into a very stable 
mold . Because of this stability,, in a way there is less to look at 
and less that is dramatic at this site/ Our view is that there 
are two sets of forces at work. One set we could c t all "sta- 
bilizing forces" and the other '"catalytic" or "initiating" 
forces . An enterprise can- be sustained in a steady state for long 
petiods of time with only the former' in evidence but to start / 
something 'new requires large amounts of the latter. To "establish 



an arrangement which will stand the test of time requires tpth. 

Figure. 9-1 is a summary diagram which suggests how IOAs 
develop pxxd become institutionalized, starting with these two 
sets of process elements. Stabilizing elements alone are sufficient j 
-to explain system survival and continuance but they canndt explain \ 
change, the development of new interorganizational connections, and j 
* new institutions. On the*?>ther hand, the catalysts can foment^ change^ 

Ficure 9-1 A General Model of Cause-Effect Relations , | 
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but the stabilizers are needed to focus and systematize e»<2i?jies 

i_ 

into a coherent operation with staying powers The right set of 
conditions favoring a bargain include. two sets of organizations 
(schools and universities" in this case) who see in each other 
the opportunity to enhance their own functioning: each is deficient 
in a resource that could' be provided by the other and each is 
enough discontented or disrupted to have the motivation to try 
something new, to risk a new erieounter with another organizational 
entity which is essentially foreign, having different goals, 
structures, processes, inputs, and outputs. Even with these . 
favorable conditions, however, IOA development does not proceed 
automatically. There must be some initiating action, typically 
by an energetic individual with an idea about how th*e bargain 
should be realized. Once the IOA. has become an operational 
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reality there are /two paramount issues* first, does it do any 

• .-good? or what it is supposed to do? or what various people - 

hoped it would do? and, second, will it continue? Positive 
• outcomes depend on two f abtprSjFirst is the level of activation 

of*tTue~ COA including the number of activities, the number of 

engaged participants In such activities, the ievel of intensity 
% and continiiify of^tbat participation," and so forth, » But positive 

outcomes depend on more. than high levels of use. They also 
' depend* on the underlying validity of the original bargain and 

• the continuing strength of the motivations on each side of 
that bargain. Continuation of the IOA (i.e. institutionaliz- 
ation) is contingent on three factors! the level of use .achieved? 
tne degree to which positive outcom^i have resultejdjjand the 
extent to which; stabilizing forces have taken hold of the. enter- 

* 

prise. 

We posit five stabilizing forces and five catalytic forces 



as* follows : 



S-l: Linkages: connections between people and organizations, 

communicative- exchanges *of any sort; the longer 
sustained, the greater the frequency of exchange, 
the higher the intensity^of exchange, the more potent 
a factor linkage will be. A prior history of linkage 
$ is the single strongest predictor of IOA maintenance 

and productivity. 

S-2- Homoohilwthe degree to whj.ch the parties to an arrangement 
^Nhare key relevant characteristics ar\d the extent 
?™Lthv to which they are able to identify with each other and 
• c p y ; to understand one anothers' circumstances and needs. 

•Empathy grows out of homophily and vice versa. t t 
♦ Both grow out of v linkage. Homophily also makes . . 
linkages easier and more likely to happen. Thus 
S-l and S-2, while conceptually distinct, are 
causally interconnected. ( 

S-3: Congruence: the degree^ to which the parties to an arrangement 
. , have characteristics which are complementary and 
«r compatible. Congruence is largely a matter of 

perception and attitude and can change with increased 
or decreased linkages atod homophily-empathy . In • 
the 'case studies we of ten Invoked the term "domain 
« consensus" to describe the tacit or explicit 

agreement between the parties that they had separate 
■ . an d complementary roles and missions. • , 

<■*%,' 
S-4: Mutual Resource Valuation: because IOAs are essentially 

relationships in which services are exchanged , they 
must be based on a mutual perception that exchange 
• will produce something of value to the receiver 

at least in proportion, to the time, energy, and other 

* * 
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resources- invested.- Realization of these values 
emerges from linkages, homophiJLy-empathy , and 
congruence. « It can also lead to linkages. .■ 

S-5: Environmental calm: the extent to which the social and 

economic environment into which the arrangement is 
inserted* remains stable and free of disruption^, 
displacements;- unrest, and conflict. * 

C-L: Leadership: the] extent to which one or a small number of 

* * individuals emerge to take charge of the enterpise and 

/ . push it forward. Key -leadership variables whicji emerge 
' in our study are: energy, ^extent to which the 

leader invests him or herself arid persists in efforts 
. over time; clout, the degree to which the leader 

commands respect of peers and superiors inside 
• and outside their own organization and the degree 

to which J:his respect' can be translated into resqur'ce* 
•and 4 comma titients; and ideology, the extent po which T - 
the leader is imbued with a clear and fervent idea 
of what he 'or she wants to do. 

v 

C-2: Ideology or new ideas: it is not clear from our study that 

ideas- regarding educational improvement, networking, 
or teacher training and professional development act 
by themselves as stimulators or. catalysts for 
* IOAs; but it does appear' that' they act as important 

motivators and guides to leaders. They can become 
' rallying points and provide reassurance to the lonely 
innovator. Both the Midwest statewide network and the 
Council revival were influenced by a strong 
teacher-centered ideology and by ^experiences and t 
reports on other networking activities, but in both 
cases the primary inspiration for these 
imported ideas was the leade'r initiator. 

c _3. Need: new efforts are driven in part by a perception th&t 

* there is something wrong with the^xisting situation., 

^. '» 'in the case, of Midwest there had actually been a 

. . statewide assessment of teacher training and a 

determination that substantial upgrading wa* needed, 
but a more powerful sense of need came from the 
leadership' of the network both statewide and at 
Arcadia. Similarly, •Loveland at the Council 
articulated the needs that the Council'' s program was 
directed toward*. In the two county sites in Eastern 
State center coordinators sometimes undertook 
special projects out of their own sense of a need 
" *(e.g. on" "bridging" between elementary and middle 
school) and then*, with some promotional effort, 
were eventually able-to persuade school authorities 
that there were such needs . 

C-4: Resources: despite a persistent human tendency to image 

otherwise, there is no such thing as a free lunch. 
Any continuing effort requires resources, financial 
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• and human. New endeavors require new resources, 
additional to what waA already there or reallocated 
""V frqm wher« they had been invested before. At 

both Midwest and Eastern Private, special new -fiscal 
resources were made available and were important 
in inducing change. At Midwest it was h 
five year foundation grant; ^ at Eastern Private it 
- was reallocation of a research endowment coupled 
with a surge of membership^ f ees . However, new 
resources don't just happerl and once again the leader- 
ship seemed to be the key element in acquiring new 
resources. , 

C-5: Envirorunenal turbulence: change is likely to emerge from some 
sort of disturbance or shake-up. Most often it is 
a turnover of leadership but it may also* be crises 
brought on by student or teacher militancy, declining 
^ enrollments, financial straights, wars, and 

recessions. The * later 1960s was 'a period when many of 
these phenomena were occurring simultaneously and it 
was in that period that Eastern State's 
IOA got its start.* It is noteworthy that Midwest 
got its start in a far less ■turbiifent time. 
However, the leadership^was strongly influenced by t 
r \ , what had been going on In educational reform 

> 'circles in the 1960s as was the ney leadership 

at Eastern Private. 

* '\ 

■ • - \ jr 

*> \ 

\ * * 

, As we have introduced each of the above ten elements* we 

have suggested causal relations among them and a certain priority 
or hierarchy of importance. Figures 9-2* and 9-3 spel4 out these 
relations. Linkage is the outstanding variable: the lOAs we 
studied did not come out of the^blue; they came out of {pre- 
existing relationships which largely determined *wh^t happened. 
Linkag^^reate a community *of 'interest within which various 
types o£ arrangements for various .purposes can be r contemplated. 
When linkage "leads to a full recognition of a community of interest 
and the existence of tradable resources, we have the basics; for 
a bargain. However, bargains probably do not occur simply 

because of the opportunity. They crccur because someone (t!he 

> 

leadership or the key persons) assumes initiative, takes action, 
finds the* special resources and personnel needed, and brings 
all the relevant parties together to make the agreements. 

It is important to note that each of the ten variables 
listed above is subject to change over time, to growth or to decay. 
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Figure 9-2 IIov Linkace "ffqgt .Conditions the Pargaining Environment 
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However, some among them are far more volatile tharr others and hence 
the distinction between stabilizing and caialyti^/^ Linkages , 
once developed, stand in place or decay slowly *„ Hcfmophily is 
a given and changes only when people change in fundamental ways - 
which .is not often and not quickly. Empathy, once established, 
can also fade as people go their separate ways, but it generally 
does not disappear. Congruence ,» -representing the acceptance 
pf others as part of one's own system or parts of * a- larger system 
of which both parties are Integral members, is unlikely to change, 
once established, unless the entire system changes or each of the 
parties changes in a major way, e.g.- through expansion or 
contraction. Mutual resource valuation is akin to congruence. 
,*If • ttieT partieq don't change, it is unrikely to change, or it will 
change only gradually. Eastern State a'nd its IDA network* were 
affected gradually in the 1970s by enrollment declines and the 
resulting decline in the demand for new teachers and student 
teachers. The IOAs responded by gradually increasing their 
offerings and emphasis on in-service, thus continuing a high 
mutual resource valuation at the majority 'of .sites. Finally, 
environmental calm is more an inherent characteristic of certain 
communities t:han an aspect which goes up and down. Arpadia 
had more of it than Three Rivers. Cardon had more of it 
than Hanburg.- Both* Eastern State an<i Eastern Private Universities 
had trouble building IOA relations with Uargp, turbulent urban . districts 

The contrast' with the catalytic factors is striking. 
Leadership can, of course, be stable oVer a number of years, but 
leaders- retire, go on leave, and take t * oth^r jobs, and the more 
dynamic ^nd innovative the leader thevmare he or she will be in 
demand elsewhere. Ideas are perhaps even more volatile they 
tend to come in waves or fads; they often flare up with the 
publication of a particular book or the publicizing of a (usually 
exaggerated) success story. Needs*' also can fluctuate 
considerably, especially since the perception of need is so 

ensitive tg> leader manipulation and to idea fashions. Resources 
cata be stabilized, of course , but the surplus resources needed 
for- th£* establishment of new enterprises tend to be temporary and 
.to fluctuate wildly over timq. Developing * a~ firm and lasting 
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financial base is probably the most difficult. -task of routinization 
of a new arrangement, art achievement t which has so far eluded the 
state-wide network at Midwest and the majority of its centers 

Mr 

~as it has the revived Council at Eastern Private. Finally, it 
goes ^without Saying. that environmental turbulence disrupts all 
enterprises tor good or ill. It creates situations in which 
innovations can get started rapidly but it also* makes it harder 
for them to survive ' very long. ' * • _ " 

When we begin to piece together the lif e.Jaistories of these 
IOAs using this simplified 10 f aotor schema, the .interplay of 
stabilizing and' catalytic forces becomes apparent. Here are 
brief Recaps of the cases using the schema. 

9.3.1 ' The Council Revival at Eastern Private * 

In 1976 The Council was neaely moribund but hanging on because 
of 'a .long tradition of linkage, especially among school 
administrators in the area. Homophily with the university was 
'weak. There were no problems with congruence but little * 
so/ise of shared system ^and mutual valuation had decayed 
markedly since the Founder's death 15. years earlier. The new 
leader , Loveland, had a strong sense of mission and was ? 
.widely respected in the university. Ln* addition her experience 
and orientation gave her high empathy with both teachers and 
administrators', an empathy which she conveyed . forcefully and f '" 
convincingly, bringing her advisory board and her student followers 
to rally around her with enthusiasm. She very early worked to put 
together a new program- service array that would appeal to 
administrators and teachers, thus increasing the university's resource 
valuation in the eyes of the districts. She also' corralled fiscal 
resources fiirom the university to* match new membership fees. She 
took advantage of the somewhat, turbulent environment of most of . 
the districts by suggesting and offering progcam themes which fed 
into them (:e.g. teacher burn-out, sex equity, laws and 
legislation). "She did not, hdlever, develop, a system 
bf credits to .institutionalize the valuation of offerings and she 
could not bring- either, the college or the districts to a point of 
recognition of' mutual interdependence. Programs were Valued 

'i * • 
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by districts but had to compete with a large variety of other 

resource providers who sometime^ had quality offerings which 

were cheaper and/or were accompanied by the granting of professional 

credits. Additionally, resource valuation was not mutual; there 

was little . return to the university or the faculty members who 

participated. The re stilt was an overdependence on Loveland's • 

charismatic leadership and shudders from staff and advisory 

superintendents when- she took long leaves. There was a trend 

in the third and fourth ydars of the rivival toward the 

establishment of sub-networks around special interest topics among 

a smaller number of actors. The advantage of such a process 

was to intensify selected linkages and increase homophily and 

congruence because of 'the topic focus and" the presumably high-' 
* 

lighted need. They also reduced dependence on Loveland's 
leadership. . Nevertheless, stich sub-networks shaded "the twin 
failings of inadequate professional pay-offs for participants 
and heavy competition 'from other sources than the university. 
As illustrated in Table 9-1 with the ratings of the Writing 
Consortium, -institutionalization of these sub-networks is highly 
problematic. 
9.3.2. Eastern State 

As the prime teacher training institution in the state, the , 
university had a long tradition of multiple linkages .as a supplier 
af talent j and various schools had long been providing the 
placements for student teachers. The IOA emerged in the 1960s 
as a means of formalizing and coordinating hundreds of individual 
ad hoc arrangements. Inter-institutional congruence was clear 
and strong as was mutual valuation as the university was able to 
provide* not only credits for coursework and supervision but also 
status-enhancing adjunct titles to school personnel. Troubles 
began internally with the encroachment by the college administration 
and IOA staff on territorial prerogatives of the faculty. 
Persisting lack of domain consensus within the college led to the 
undermining of,, a very dynamic and growth-or,iented IOA leader — 
in >he late 1960s and to the gradual evolution of the current strong 
but "low ke^ n leadership of Goldman. Because of good linkages, k 
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high empathy through those linkages and the mediating coordinators 
at the centers, the I OA was able to sense need changes and shift 
its array of offerings toward in-se^ice as enrollments declined 
throughout the state. * \ 

9.3.3 Midwest ' • 

The Arfcadia environment was loadecl with stabilizing factors 
as noted earlier. but these would never have led tb ah innovative 
and successful IOA without the strong, aftful, and dynamic 
leadership *of Lessin#. Lessing had been strongly inspired by 
his participation in North. Central University's experimental 
graduate training program and was an enthusiastic member of t^e , , 
network across the state, that remained a? a residual for ye^fc-s 
afterward. Thus he had both ideas and linkages v-which were/ 
cosmopolite and innovative. But the key to success was his 
strong localite orientation and empathy with teachers which 
guided him to keep the rhetoric of radical reform in abeyance. % 
New services and offerings were introduced gradually, .voluntaristicly 
and. ea^h added to the valuation of the center . The center also 
opened many new links to teachers, to faculty, t?o,each other,-, and*, 
to a world of educational materials and practices. 

The Three Rivers story represents an interesting and 
sharp contrast to Arcadia. Even though the community is 
an environment which is shared by the university and the 'schools, 
the relationship is yeak and strained. Again the Experimental 
Program was a crucial source of inspiration and motivated 
person power, but that program had left scars in the district, 
perceptions of radicalism and meddling in school affairs b£ 
young outsiders who did not understand the ways of Midwest State. 
The leadership for the fledgling center came from Saganne, by 
delegation to his proteges whb r had no real legitimacy in the 
district and no clout of their own. What they did have was 

« 

very strong motivation -and a strongly-held teacher-centered 
ideology. Starting from. an orphaned status in remote and in- 
adequate facilities, by the third year a second generation of 
leadership was able to bring the teachers onto their side and 
generate a high level of use. Nevertheless, future continuance 
looked very doubtful because^of the paucity of stabilizing 
forces, e.g. lack of central ity and wea$ linkages. 



9.4 THE Il^FDRTANCE OF- LEADE^RSHI^ * * 

'tfhile the finding may at first consideration appear to be 

{nunda^jife, we found leadership to be a vital ingredient of success- - 

fUl IOAs-. Eitber creation or revitalization of an* IOA is inev- 

itably /associated with the appearance of a new leader and if 

. *■ • * 

the arrangement is multi-tiered as in the case of the two state * 

. • ' ; ' ' ; v 

arrangements such leadership must emerge* at each level for the 

full range of successful outcomes to appear at that level. The 

Council was really invented by its leader; it reflected his person- 

al ideas regarding educational change aricf his tremendous influence 

♦on practitioners and gtuddhts in educational administration, nation - 

wide. His ideas and his influence brought memberships and.honce* 

resources to the Council and brought a continuing pool of highly 

motivated and able graduate .students who were the mainstay of IOA 

operations. Saganne at Midwest played an analagous if somewhat less 

potent role. He, too, was the inventor, and while the IOA Was in 

many "ways an outgrowth of the previous Experimental Program, neither 

that program nor the new initiative were likely to have turned out 

* * 
as they did without"-his influence. Saganne was able to inspire a 

large cadre of followers' through his ideas and these followers, ^ 

after ~ graduating from his .program, developed the informal statewide*- ; 

network that Saganne was able to* formalize in th£ statewide IOA. 

♦ « , * ■ 

His personal, *ef forte were also largely- responsible for the acquisition 

of resources from the private* foundation* and from the state. The 

two local -level case studies in' Midwestern State also illustrate the 

predominant role of, leadership variables. The impressively and multiply 

successful IOA at Arcadia reflected the very* special talents of Lessing 

from the outset. Lessing derived considerable inspiratipn from^ 

■> * * <t * 

Saeanne's teaching and the Experimental Program, but in coming to Arcadia 



he had the wisdom to attend to local norms and local teacher concerns, 
infusing his ideology in a seiies of actions which built, on one another*' 
while avoiding any displays ojf advocacy. Lessing also built strong 
connections within the local college, teaming with fellow Experimental 
Program graduate Goff who had more seniority, clout, and " insideness" 
at the college. In contrast effective leadership did not emerge 
at the Three Rivers site until, the third year'. • At first there was 
no inside leadership whatever and the non-legitimitized appointees 
from the university blundered in with a strong teacher-centered self- 
help ideology and energy but no c*lout arid weak internal linkage. Only 
after some painful experiences and the burn-out of two appointed 
leaders did someone come in with the- realization and .the capability 
^of building internal linkages and building on self -perceived teacher 

needs. . • 

Leadership variables are somewhat harder to uncover at the Eastern 
State site but are still very much in evidence. The most dynamic ' 
phase in the development of the IOA occurred in the "late 1960*s; 
a period which was characterized by many, respondents as "the ,Carter era". 
While the origins of this IOA predate Carter by some years.it was clearly 
Carter who breathed life into it, expanding operations dramatic 
establishing the teacher center concept as an operational reality in 
several County school districts. Carter inspired followers with his 
energy and consistent vision of the teacher center and 'was 4 also able 
to attract major financial resources in the form, of federal grants. 
His undoing was inadequate linkage within the university and his in- 
ability -to bring conflict with established faculty in secondary education 
to successful resolution. The contrast of Carter and the current IOA 
leader Gc*dman is striking and instructive. They shared the same vision 

and' Goldman crew up professionally in tne Carter era but much experience 
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as a junior staff person, ' student, and observer taught Goldman the 
importance of keeping a low profile, working -with the faculty and • * 
carefully observing their concerns and prerogatives. Goldman had 
the advantage that he did not have to create a new entity but only 
to manage and improve what was already a reasonably successful 
enterprise.. Nevertheless, his leadership appears to be a' key factor 
in the .maintenance of the network and strengthened ties among center 
coordinators state-wide during times of resource stringency. 

Finally, we observe in Alice Loveland the primary basis for the 
revival of the Council. Most respondents associate the revival, very, 
clearly and strongly with her .presence . Her acceptance of the -appointment 
was seen by administrative personnel at the university as the most 
important condition for continuing the Council. She^ had a very wide 
and potertt personal network that extended to a large following of students 
many, senior faculty, and many influential educators across the country. 
She had an intense if somewhat eclectic ideology which combined dedication 
to teacher concerns with networking and planned change and this inspired 
great trust and enthusiasm in tKe mid-career mostly female students 
who she recruited as the main-stay staff of the revived Council. 

All these observations compel us to name -"leadership" as a key 
factor, but is "leadership" a variable? Clearly it is the embodiment of 
many of, the. ingredients which are necessary for IOA establishment and 
growth. Leadership * and linkage as variables: are related in a number 
of ways. A leader, first of all, Can be character ized . as a connecting 
point in a network,, the hub of a wheel and/or the bridging element 
among many other otherwise unconnected elements. Most of our leaders 
are very strong both as hubs within their own systems and as bridges 
or linkers between systems, especially between the university world and 
the world of -practice in elementary and secondary' education. ^ 
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9.5 MODELING THE CAUSES OF.I.OA DEVELOPMENT, 

Figure 9-4 summarizes our understanding of how a new IGA 

effort is launched- arid is derived both from the* general causal 

model in Part Eight (Figure 8-1) and essential points in the. 

" * m 

individual case modeling efforts. Generally, the upper part 

of this figure represents the "stabilizing forces" listed and' 

the lover half .the "catalytic f orces" . • For each of the IQAs 

studied we found considerable evidence for "antecedent coupling" , 

i.e.' a history of formal and informal connections between the 

college or university and many of the schools and school districts 

which subsequently became members of the arrangement. This was 

typically a result of the training of school district personnel 

at all levels » teachers, administrators, and othdr school district 

staff would have received some or all of their training at the 

college.- •Additionally college faculty would have engaged in 

extensive formal and informal consultation and in-service train-. 

inq and there would be a standing expectation (goal congruence) 

that the role of the college or ^university was to serve as a , 

system of support and professional advancement for the schools. 

These antecedent' conditions explain why an IOA is likely to 

succeed bnce it is established but they do not explain how one comes 

into existence in the first place." There must be a spark, a 

catalytic force of some kind, a disturbance in the status 'quo . which 

starts change on its way. In at least one site (Eastern Private) 

part of the stimulus was the decay of the existing arrangement and 

the threat that it would cease to" exist altogether.^ In the other 

sites the decline of enrollments also played a destabilizing role. 

The variable "antecedent need state" represents the general level 

of tension or dissatisfaction with the status quo which is felt 

to a degree by almost everyone but which/is rarely, by itself, 
, 295. 
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Ficiure 0-4 1 A General Model of Variable Interactions in IOA Development 
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a sufficient stimulus for special actijon. Probably the most critical 
result of -this early, destabilization and need arousal is the search 
for or the emergence of new leadership, a person or persons capable 
of, taking advantage of the situation, of promising a new form* of 
stabilization in the future which will deal with the arousedjieeds 
and concerns in some way. Once a leader is on the scene (C-t) then 
a number of things begin to happen which 1 -are significantly shaped by 
the energy, talents, personality, connections, and ideas of, this 
leader. Typically" the leader will be driven by a conception\ of what 
the change should be (C-2), an ideology which may or may not ^be 
coherently developed and expounded and which may or may not be\ widely 
shared at the outset. The new leader also attracts new, financial 
resources (C-3) through the confidence he inspires and through Nthe 
potency of the images of potential which he can create. The. leader's 
promotional zeal also' serves to call attention to the need situation 
and to increase general concern for action regarding it (C-4)y 

The leader's promotional efforts are directed toward both the 
university setting and the school districts, creating an atmosphere 
v of readiness on both sides. At the same time, an operational capacity 
for the IOA is being developed through the enlistment of a cadre of \ 
" followers ("new staff resources") who will loyally and enthusiastic-' \-. 
ally try" to implement the new ideas. New leadership, new ideas, new ^ \ 
or newly energized staff, and. new fiscal resources* collectively re- ^ 
present an "IOA development capacity"- When the capacity is mobilized 
and .directed (by the leader) into initiating actions, the IOA is on' 
the road to development. 

' Nevertheless,' development will not happen or will proceed in » 
an Unsatisfactory way if a significant number of stabilizing forces 
are not arso brought to §ear. These we summarize .as "school district - 
.readiness" and "university readiness"* On the school side * an important 
• aspect of readiness is the, perception that the off erings 'of the new 
arrangement are relatively^ unique, not readily available elsewhere and 
not easily generated internally. In part, however,- this perception 
will be .a residue of past experiences of collaboration and linkage 
with the university: the more\ there; have been and the more, satisfactory 
the experience, the more the Wstricts will be likely to perceive the 
resources as unique. # . V 

In general readiness factors on both sides which are- of paramount w 
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importance relate to the twin concepts of homophily and empathy. 
*To what extent does each party to the exchange see itself as 
similar to the other, understanding of the other, and appreciat-r 
ive of the needs and concerns -of the other. 

9.6. MODELING THE CAUSES OF IOA OUTCOMES 

- ' Figure 9-5 picks up where Figure 9-4 leaves off, with th^ N 
initial development of £he IOA defined 1 in terms o f a ctivities 
and reward values to schools and universities. Activation of 
the IOA is really ai function ,of^ such development and the level 
of participation, by. each s^de; the 4 latter in turn is partly a 
function of the "readiness" factors. Participation and utiliza- 
tion inevitably lead to first level outcomes in_ the form of 
experienced rewards by* both sides and increased and strengthened 
school -university ties. - These-, in tuzrn, should lead to agreements 
on both sides to< continue the arrangement at least into a second 
school year, v but the extension of such agreements will .also 
depend on the continuing* sense that there is a real need being 

served. * * ♦ 

Even with the experience of reasonably positive outcomes, 
however, long £erm strength of an IOA will be affected by the 
presence of other -organizations, activities, and resource fac- 
ilities in the school district environment. v The Arc&dia center 
succeeds in part ^because^ it is the only game in town, albeit a • 
very, good gatme. The Matter day Council struggles because there 
are so many competing resource systems in the environments of 
its member -sfchool districts! other universities, some very strong 
with creative outreach programs* state and* regionally supported _ 
service agencies ;\ and often internal staVf .capabilities fbr 4 \ 
cur riculum development and instructional improvement -o^^he^hi^gh- 

est order. ^ *: ^ 

To reduce the\ complexity of the ..figure we have omitted 
representation of a\ corresponding set of distractions on the 
university side. M^jor universities and their colleges of ^ 
education, may see tl^mselves as serving many different types o*f 
clients with very different needs and concerns. Some, such as 
Eastern Private and to an extent North Central and Eastern State, 

• see themselves as serving a national and international constituency, 

& r 
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l-i..ure 9-5 lA'-uperai' Model of Variable Interactions Leadinq from I OA Initiation to "Lone, Term Uutcomr-s ^ 
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it will lead to very diverse .faculty involvements and will reduce 
the likelihood of concentrated college-wide support for IOAs. 

'Finally, institutionalization of the IOA, i.e. its long term 
maintenance an* acceptance as\an opefational entity, builds on 
four elements: (1) sustained support from the district which is 
manifested attitudes, behavior, and dollars; (2) a like kind 
of support from the university? (3) a continuing and varied program 
of IOA activities in which university and school personnel are 
mutually engaged;, 'and (4) a continuity of strong leadership, pre- 
ferably demonstrated through the smooth transition from the initj^ 
iating leader to successors who have a talent for dealing with 
system maintenance issues as well as the energy and clout nec- 
essary to shore up faltering university or school support. This 
level of institutionalization appeared to be exhibited at at least 
one of the subsites we examined, the teacher center configuration 
in, the Hanburg County School, District affiliated with the Officey'of ^ 
Field Experiences of Eastern State University. The arrangement had 
been in place for several years, had survived more than one leadership 
transition both at the county and university levels. At the same 
time it had expanded as a- program from one center , to three with 
an ever-widening set of .offerings. In some ways what was happening 
at 'the Arcadia site was more impressive, more obviously impactful 
on teachers and especially on the college, but the jury is still out 
on the much newer Arcadia arrangement as far .as long-term continuance 
i-s concerned. , What will happen' if the dynamic initiator disappears 
•from the scene for whatever reason or turns his attention to new 
•concerns? : Our evidence suggests that there is more than enough 
going for this particular arrangement to guarantee survival but 
whether the same dynamism and the same high quality of outcome, % / 
can' be sustained over the years is probably more doubtful. 
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PART TEN i IMPLICATIONS 

. There are many implications which can be 4erived frbm this 
study; Probably the most important one is that university-connect- 
ed school networks can work very well and serve* a number of pur- 
poses rel-ated to the improvement of educational practice. This is • 
an umbrella conclusion- under which there are many more specific 
implications of relevance to different readers.. This final chapter . 
will be divided into nine sections corresponding to what we feel 
are the most salient interests. First we will -propose some general 
implications which apply, regardless of the specific reader orient- 
ation-,- Then we will consider three levels of what we would call ' 
"policy makers", i.e. agencies or government authorities who 
have a general interest in the improvement of educational practice 
^and a responsibility for planning, designing/ and authorizing such 
activities. The three levels we consider • are » (1) funding af^jcies 
in general including foundations, (2) the federal government, and 
(3) state education agencies. We will then consider implications 
for universities and school districts and for persons in such org- 
anizations who might be interested in getting into this kind of 
vo*k.- Finally we will consider the kinds of R&D that seem to be 
nfeeded to advance the state-of-the-art regarding university-school 
collaboratives. 
10.1 GENERAL IMPLICATIONS 

10.1.1 It Can Be Done * 4 

"As noted above, the most important implication of this study 
is- the fact' that it illustrates the possibility of setting up. and 
maintaining collaborative arrangements between a university and 
a "group of school districts which generally serve the purpose of 
practice improvement in schools. The study also suggests that there 
arefmany alternative paths to this end which seem to be workable, 
e^gVjbi-lateral arrangements, multi-lateral arrangements, arrangement 
invo|ving centers on campus, centers in the district, and no centers 
at all; arrangements which involve a high degree of formalization 
and ones which inydlve minimal formalization; arrangements in which 
both the district and the university share responsibility and 
arrangements where both initiative and responsibility reside heavily 

) ' 
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on one side or the other, fc ^ 

10.1.2 Wide and .Substantial Benefits Can Be Derived from Success - 

ful IOAs, Especially for Participating .School District 
Personnel # • 

The most obvious benefits to be derived from these IOAs go 

to teachers in the form of training and exposure to a great 

variety; of new ideas and instructional approaches. However, when 

mutual involvement is intense and sustained, we can also expect ^ 

a variety of more substantial and system-.wide benefits such as • 

improved problem-solving capacity and access to diverse and * 

sophisticated external resources. Benefits to universities which 

choose to participate in IOAs are less substantial but still * ^ 

significant. These include increased understanding by faculty 

of the operatiQnal reality of schooling, improved practice teaching 

arrangements, and improved placements for graduates. 

10.1.3 The Costs Are Modest . 
.IOAs seem to be a mechanism for channeling energies and 

enthusiasm into productive avenues without ^large financial in- 
centives. In proportion to the numbers served and the quality 
of services provided, the. costs of each of these IOAs with their 
respective programs appeared to be very reasonable. Each of those 
studied appeared to require no more than the equivalent of two 
full time professional staff with minor logistical support to 
serve a rather complex catchment area including dozens of elem* 
entary and high schools. The diversity of configurations makes 
-generalization difficult, but in no case were we looking at ■ 
high salaried positions and in all cases we noted the successful 
dependence on large quantities of volunteered effort. 

10.1.4 A Bargain Must Be Struck between the University and the 

Schools such that All Parties Feel They Are Going to 
Benefit 

Either explicitly or implicitly each party to the IOA has 
to feel they are getting something substantial out of the exper- 
ience. When the reward value of participation is not clear or 
.declines for one side or the other, the arrangement is destabiliz- 
ed and will begin to decay unless steps are taken to change the 
basis of the bargain. It is partly for this reason that it is 
desirable for IOAs to serve a multitude of objectives , and eafch 



of those studied did so. Since complex arrangement involving many 
individuals with different roles and interests, the likelihood 
of matching needs and resources is much greater if the range of 
* objectives accepted and served is broad. 

10,-1. 5 Initiation of an IOA .Requires Dynamic and Inspired Le adership 

The leadership factor -loomed very large in'''each of our cases, 
especially at the- point in history where the IOA is being formed. At 
that time it appears to be essential that a leader emerge who 
is driven by a strong conception of what the IOA should be, who has 
enormous reserves of energy in implementing that conception, 
who has the capacity to inspire others with his or her vision, and - ^ 
has" the kind of respect and credibility .with both school and university 
personnel to command some significant resources from ^ach. There 
4re Variants on this theme, however. We found at one site (Arcadia) 
that the ideology could be shared by two people and that one (Goff) 
* cchild provide ^ke clout while the other (Lessing) provided the zeal 
ar)d the .operational know-how to follow through. We also foun<£ that 
wHere the basic pattern of the IOA had become routinized a n^w 
arrangement at a specific site could Be established without 'the 
emergence of an inspirational leader (Cardon County site in Eastern 
State). ' 

10.1.6 Initiation of an IOA Requires an Idea of What the IOA Should Be 

Corollary to the above, an IOA needs to cohere around a 
workable concept of what it should be. This need not be a very 
elaborate or clearly worked out theory pr plan, and ' typically it 
is not... On the other hand, two of the three IOAs studied were, 
inspired by in part by theory and research on networks and on 
the process of planned change in education. These same two 
(Midwest State and Eastern Private) were also strongly influenced 
by teacher-centered and experience-based theories of instructional 
improvement! It is suspected that similar influences affected 
the early development of the Eastern State IOA in the 1960's but 
this period was 'not accessible to study. „ , 

*;0.1.7 IOAs Must Build on a History of Successful School -University 
Linkage in the Past . 
In each case'we found- that the current IOA, was preceded by . 
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a long: period in which various individuals on the university side 
had various contacts on the school side. Many of these were informal 
but in some cases there were major training projects or IOAs of a 
somewhat different kind. This implication leaves us with a very 
signif icant dilemmas can IOAs of the type we' have been studying 
be created de novo? or will they inevitably represent reformulations 
or coagulations of interests and relations which have been there 
all along? . » 

TO .-1.8 A High Degree of Planning or Pre-striucturinq Does Not 
* Appear to Be a Necessary Prerequisite to IOA Formation 

- and May Even Sometimes Be Contraindicated . 

It is important that IOAs have considerable flexibility to 
adjust their programs to operational realities in the school and 
the university environments. This makes detailed pl'anning diffi- 
cult and probably undesirable. Planning of activities was very 
informal at two sites-^CMidwest and Eastern Private) ' and .decision 
making on program was almost entirely decentralized at two sites 
.(Midwest'* and Eastern State). Thus coordinators at tach sub-site 
(teaches: center) were largely on their own in determining the 
kinds of programs to be offered and the way in which center 
activities- would be structured and developed. 

10. 1.9 More Complex and Systemic Outcomes Must Build on* a Base 

of More Simple and More Individual Outcomes 
* * * ■ » 

It is possible to achieve major system-wide changes through 

IOAs, ljut such goals probably need to be seen as the end product 
of a staging process in which individual goals are achieved first 
and the resulting relationships used as a foundation for consid- % 
.ering problems of a more serious or complex nature. At the 
Eastern Private site we saw several instances where IOA^spon sored 
change agents attempted to involve groups of teachers and whole 
schools in collective problem-solving efforts before strong rel- 
ationships had been established', particularly with administrative 
levels. Most' of these efforts failed or were redirected after 
considerable* frustration into more modest and individualized 
assistance efforts.. At Arcadia, in contrast, early incii- idual 
* s * projects led to increased and more wide-spread realization by 
' teachers of the potential of the center. Thus later projects 
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could be undertaken which were 'considerably more, complex and ambi- 
tious, involving larger numbers of teachers and more aspects of 
the curriculum and the' instructional process. • % 

10. I . 10 School Collaboratives Which Include a University Offer Unique 
Advantages over Those Which Do Not 
It is important to note that each of the universities and 

colleges in our set of cases was the initiatorai ff the I0A. Each t 
also represented" a trusted source of knowledge find expertise to 
vhich the arrangement gave varied access. Each also, represented 
a" different kind of resource than any that could be created in- / 
ternally or acquired through bureaucratic channels, and yet .one * 
which had some -stabil ity, an institution that would continue to 
operate even when special projects and special grants were gone. . 
On the down side, universities generally are institutions without 
a great deal of similarity to school districts and not much em- 
pathy. Their Central concerns lie elsewhere, and the -larger they 
are and the more distinguished- their reputation the more this is 
likely to be the case.. The cosmopolite orientation of the univer- 
sity is both its curse and its blessing to the schools. They value 
the cosmopolitehess because it brings them into contact to a much 
broader and richer external resource unive'rse, but this same or- 

; * ientat'ion draws them away from the essentially localite relation- 
ship which is the IOA. 

10.2 IMPLICATIONS FOR * FUNDING AGENCIES IN GENERAL 

*' One of the special attractions of this project was the fact 
that each of these projects was developed and seemed to subsist 
without the intrusion of federal dollars. However , there is.no such 
thing as a free lunch, and IOAs require some level of financial 
support. We derive at least four implications, from our study. 

10.2.1 Mo re May Mean Better up to a Point 

The strongest -IOA from many angles was the original Council 
at Eastern Private in its heyday, an enterprise which drew on a • 
'tremendous amount of volunteer assistance from the districts and 
partially paid professional help from a small army of graduate 
assistant "Fellows", but the old Council also provided substantial 
revenues "to the university through memberships and later through 
various grants and Contracts, some from the federal government. 
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Likewise the extensive <field work of the Eastern State IOA could 
not be carried oh without full time fully supported coordinators 
both for the teacher centers 'and for the Office of Field Experiences 
at the university. By the* same token it appeared that efforts in 
the revived Coundil ~at Eastern Private were limited in part by 
the very small dues structure and the very heavy reliance on 
♦ voluntarism on all sides. There also is an argument that • the * 

more one % invests in an effort the mojre one cares about the outcome. 
». In any case it, appears that there is some positive correlation 
between investment anc^ results. , 

10.2.2 Long Term Support Issues Must Be Addressed * 

There also seems ^to be no magic formula for continuing IOA 
projects over .a period of years without support. . If there is 
external start-up support from a third parly source (e.g. an endow- 
ment fund at Eastern Private, a large federal grant in tHe late 
19&0 f s at Eastern State, and a rather large five year foundation 
grant at' Midwest), some way must be found to substitute other 
resources (•' hard money") by the time such support terminates. The 
great success of the Eastern State sites lies in the fact that 
such support has been well provided for through standard contract- 
ual agreements. i~ 

10.2.3 Organizations Will Be Reluctant to Commit Hard Resources 

if They Perceive Themselves Primarily as Providers 

Universities involved in IOAs generally perceive themselves 
as the service providers even though they also derive benefits. 
The question then arises: is this a central university function, 
one on which limited hard money resources should be commited 
year after year? It is a nagging question at Eastern Private. 
At Midwest the solution may come from a continuing grant from 
the state to replace the foundation monies after the fifth year. 
At Eastern State support for OFE activities is an accepted part 
of the state's budget for the university. 

» 

■ * 

10.2.4 In Lieu of Long germ Support Arrangements IOAs May Depend 

Too Heavily on Leadership Charisma 

The crucial factor in the start-up phase of an IOA is not 
money but. leadership which, generates enthusiasm and the invest- 
ment of volunteer energy by followers.- It seems very risky from * 
a policy standpoint to rely on such leadership as a continuing 
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phenomenon. 

10.3 FEDERAL POLICY * 

Even though these three IOAs were selected in part because • 
they did not depend on federal funding, when- we search their his- 
tory we do find such federal involvement at one time or another. At 
Midwest the very influential "Experimental Program" at Norttf Central 
University which established the ideology and the informal network 
on which the IOA was built was a federally funded pro ject of three 
years duration. At Eastern Private, the Council was a magnet for 
federal research and training funds, in the late 1960's and early 
1970's, a fact which may have undermined self-sufficiency when 
such resources disappeared in. the mid 1970* s. At Eastern State 
the dynamic expansion per iod of *the 1960's was partly a function 
of a large federal teacher centers grant. Even today Midwest 1 s 
leader, Saganne, continues to submit proposals for federal support 
and Loveland's Council at Eastern Private was partly sustained 
into its fourth. year by a' federal grant. All this suggests that 
there has been a significant federal presence ift IOA development 
and maintenance, nationwide. What are the implications? 

10.3.1 Federally Supported Demonstration Proje cts.Can Play a Role 

in Initiating Similar IOAs 
There is no particular reason. why federal funds cannot arid 
should not be used as start-up resources in those places where 
the potential for a strong IOA already'exists, just as third party 
resources were used' at Midwest through the foundation grant and - _ 
at Eastern Private through the endowment fund. With the shift of 
Title IVc administration to the states it may be more apprppriate 
to seek such assistance through state education agencies, however. 

10.3.2 Documentation Research on IOAs and Its Disse mination Ase^ 

Obvious Federal Responsibilities 

If this study of three university-school collaboratives 
suggests that* the model has real promise as a means of school 
practice improvement nation-wide, . it *rould then seem appropriate 
that the federal government through the NIE undertake a more * * - 
systematic search, documentation, and evaluation of such efforts 
with the eventual aim of making the most successful models avail- . 
abl£ at places and in states where they could 1 prof itable be 
followed. The mechanism for diffusion could possibly be the 



National Diffusion Network. For example, a very successful IOA 
such as we discovered at Arcfadia could well be a candidate as a 
Developer-Demon st ratqr" within the NDN framework. 

10.3.3 University-School Collaboratives Could Be Natural Facilitators 
of jR&D Diffusion and Effective Practice Diffusion w ithin 
States and Inter-state Regions 

Established IOAs Of the type we have been- studying /could be 

used as conduits for validated practice and R&D knowledge such as 

is generated by NIE and other federal agencies and such as is 

disseminated' through the NDN. The NDN relies on "St\te Facilitator" 

projects, usually located in state agencies, but IOAs could also 

play this role either as an alternative or a supplement to the SF's. 

We have seen that as presently implemented the knowledge transferred 

through these IOAs is wide-ranging but not necessarily validated 

or based on systematic R&D., On the other hand, there appears to 

be no substantial .reason why these IOAs could not be encouraged 

to connect to such sources as the NDN. 

10.4 STATE POLICY 

10. 4.1 Th e State Is the Logical Locus of Support for L ong Term 

Maint enance of Uriiversitv-School Collaboratives . 

t ' 

The Eastern State case provides' a model for state support of 

successful IOA operations, long term. Outreach efforts of this type 

in agriculture have long been assumed as a responsibility by every 

state through the Cooperative Extension Service. Even though the 

♦Eastern State investment is minor by comparison, it does represent 

an extension ♦ of the agricultural model which is both appropriate 

and successful. At the time of case study write-up Dean Saganne 

was also lobbying with his state for special "line item ,r support 

for the Midwest state-wide network. 

10.4.2 S}jfc>port for University-Inspired Efforts Is Probably Less 

Costly than Establishment of a Free Sta nding State 
Network of teacher Centers or School S upport Centers 

Several states already have their own service arrangements 

for school districts whiqh parallel and duplicate the kinds of 

activities that most of these IOAs perform. fc Nevertheless, the 

unique capabilities of universities should be acknowledged and 

where a university-based collaborative arrangement either exists 

or has strong potential of development the state should consider- 

utilization of .such an IOA as an alternative to the free standing 



service center arrangements such as those that, presently exist 
in states l,ike $ew Jersey, New York, and Colorado. 

10.4.3 use. to Extend Capacities of Existing Intermediate 

Se rvice Centers . 

For those, states such as the above-mentioned where service 

center networks already exist consideration should be given to 

identifying university-centered collaboratives and establishing 

fonal links with them to extend service capacities and the 

shared resource pool • - 

10.5 IMPLICATIONS FOR UNIVERSITIES x 

These studie^s should be of special -interest both to those 
universities which already engage in similar outreach activities 
and those which don't but might consider doing so. 

10.5.1 . Just Warm Bodies Won't Do for Leadership 

Careful thought should attend the selection of leadership. 
Leaders require both enthusiastic energy and clout with colleagues 
and students. Leadership should also be seen as^a tenured faculty „ 
role and. should be supported by a minimum of half time relief from 
standard college teaching duties. 'The exception to this rule 
is the situations, such as in the Arcadia case, where standard 
teaching obligations are reconfigured and integrated witlvIOA 
activity. , 

10.5.2 Consider the Range of Possible Benefits to the University 

and Design Specifically for Them 

An IOA can be more than merely a service by the university 

to its neighboring schools. If it is so cpnceived, the "bargain" 

,vill always be out of balance and requests for continuing support 

a sourc^fy&f tension. However, both the original Council at Eastern 

Private and the Arcadia teacher center illustrate that the IOA 

can be an important source of, stimulation and rejuvination to * 

the university as well as to the schools.* Recognition and credit 

* * * - 
should thus be given for faculty participation. , Additionally,- 

wide-spread faculty involvement in decision-making and in implement- 
ation of iOA**activities is desirable. , 

1 0* 5 . 3 The IOA Activity Mix S hould Extend Be yond Know le dge Giving 

Greater enrichment of IOA outyfcmes for both the university 
and the schools came when there was mutual engagement in proljl em- 
solving and development activities beyond course work and workshops. 

30S - . 35 ' ' : •' 



Faculty cannot expect such efforts to be;fully appreciated and 
to be fully successful if they are always delegated to graduate 
students, even though the use of graduate students appropriately 
extends the service capability of the faculty and provides an 
important avenue for graduate training, 

10.5,4 Research Orientation' and Scientific Knowledge Building 
Function of the University Should Not Be Abdicated in 
the IOA Context . 

It is perhaps a telling observation that none of the IOAs 
studied has ever made a serious attempt to study itself. IOA op- 
erations could, arguably be improved through some systematic self^ 
analysis. ^Furthermore, none of the IOAs studied has been used 
for ,the generation of research knowledge on schooling or practice 
improvement in recent times. In bold contrast was the historic 
Council at Eastern Private from which .a long stream of dissertations 
f monographs, and books was generated over a thirty year period 

from. 1940 to 1970. It* was claimed that school districts will no 
^longer tolerate what is seen as "exploitation" of their staff by 
university data collectors, biit this may be partly a matter of 
establishing the ^right kind of bargain. % Jn the old Council therfe 
substantial and multiple benefits to the school districts 
mly from the results of studies (which showed comparatively 
amber and type of innovation going, on among member districts) 
but from the participation of their own staffs in the dat% collec- * 
* tion process. Perhaps the time is at hand for us to consider how 
such mutually beneficial relationships which advance the state of 
knowledge can be configured in, the 1980*3 context. 

10.6 • IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

School districts generally do not initiate relationships 
with universities. It is probably fruitless to speculate on why 
this might be r the case, but it is important to point out that 
schools should, be aware of the tremendous potential that most 
universities Represent for them. The IOA is one significant 
opportunity for tapping that r *potential • For those schools and 
districts that are afforded this opportunity therefare a few 
things to keep in mind which might enhance the experience, 
10.6.1 Look beyond Courses and Workshops | 

The IOA and the access it provides to university talent * ! 

ERIC* no. v 3 5. ^ < 




;hould be viewed broadly by school districts 'as a vehicle for 
practice improvement and even system improvement . The first step v 
may well be participation in workshop activities but these should 
be viewed as ways of initiating linkage! which' can go on to more 
elaborate and intensive forms of collaboration. • 

- * \ . • * 

10.6.2 Encourage Substantive Involvement for Levels Other >th a n Teachers 
As long as the 10 A is perceived by administrators as- a- ; 

teacher-only enterprise the -chances for -systemic change will 
be minimal. Involvement of community and \administr at ive person-, 
nel has several advantc*ges % It increases the chances of more 
serious university involvement; it '"raises t\ve perceived importance 
of participation for teachers; - and . it increases the chances for 
long-term support. . - . a ... . - 

10.6.3 - Give Teachers, the Chance' to Get Involved in a Sustained Way . 
, There is a„ tendency for- administrators facing budget constraints 

to be stingy with release time for IOA-type activities. The result 
has been 'either scatter shot influence through sporadic attendance 
and the channeling of .teachers into tfaditrc-nal course frameworks 
which give formal credits but minimize system, impact and personal 
growth. Where teachers and othe-r staff • are allowed and encouraged 
to' involve themselves ^Ln continuing projects^ the pay offs seem to ^ 
be substantially greater. „ • .\ 

10'. 6. 4 If the IOA Works. It Deserves Long Term Support 

.Most IOAs are likely* to'' begin as ".temporary systems" under 
inspired leadership and with short-term support from the university 
and third parties. If the schools beg;.n to see results that they 
like,- they .should begin to address the institutional i'zation issue. 
They should consider how. to sell participation to their boards, 
how to provide the .right kinds of locations and facilities," and . 
how to factor the support of the arrangement into their annual 
budgets. "• For reasons already indicated, much of the long term I 
support is' going to have to come from the districts themselves/ 
because the university will not have either the resources or 
the motivation to invest heavily on a continuing basis and third 
party funders are likely to continue the "pump-priming" philosophy. 



\10. 7 IMPLICATIONS FOR THQSE WHO CONTEMPLATE GETTING INVOLVED 
\ "IN THIS KIND- OF WORK 

lip. 7,1 There Is an Overload Problem i 

\ ' 

\ For IOAs that are working there is a special curse to sucqess. 

\ * 

The diversity of objectives, the variety of activities, and the 

jneeld to be continuously responsive all take ftheir toll on the hide 
of ^the coordinators 'and their mostUdedicatefl staff. At the^ Eastern 
Private ^ite during the most .dynami'c period of the revival there 
Were \persistent comments about possible "burn out", exhaustion along- 

^ide Exhilaration. Clear structuring , and delimitation of" roles 
and expectations might eliminate this problem, but it might also * 
rinder the "'IOA lifeless. 

10.7.2 There Is a Problem of Mar^inality 

One .endemic problem of IOAs is the tendency to f be "seen either 
as an "extra" or as something belonging to the other institution. 
At Three Rivers the orphaned status of the center was a severe 
problejn especially in the first two years of development. At East- 
em Private the p^uncil was seen as something off to the side. At 
Cardon County there was a problem of -isolation that had to be over- 
come. At? "Arcadia -the center was* seen' as marginal to the college 

,.at the early, stages and only gradually earned its central position. 
The solution to the marginalit^problem is, first, recognition, and 
then deliberate steps to lessen it or avoid it by giving the IOA an 
institutional home and making sure it has . secure connections with # 
persons' with both clout anci insider status:, preferably at 'both the 

-college and the school ends. t <* 

10.7.3 Consider the University*^ Dominant fcor'ms before Proceeding 
Some universities will # provide far more hospitable sites for 

IOA development than others. The extent to Which there have been 
past links with % the* schools, the levels, variety, and depth of thes^e 
contacts, and the attitudes that remain as residuals of such contacts 
will b^ telling evidence of future* promise. / Generally, there -must 
be some level of localite service orientation pri the part of .the ^ 
.university evidenced at both the administrative and faculty levels. 



These attributes were manifest at all pf our sites but. they were 
clearly strongest at Arcadia College, clearly weakest at Eastern 
Private . } 

10.7.4 Consider- Your Own -Position , Clout, Energy Level, and -Homophily 

with Those You Int end tc± Serve r . : 

— » ■ * 

* ,We have spoken at many times in this -text about the import- 
an£e*of variau? leadership .attributes in bringing. off a successful 
IOA enterprise. ^Leading the list 'is • probably, energy , i.e. the special 

^inspirational quality that energizes the self and creates followers 
of almost equal enthusiasm. - # Loveland at Eastern Private probably - 

had these qualities as c6&vincingly as anyone in our case studies * 

* * & * 

* and they enabled hlfer to bring otf the revival 'against odds in ~tji§ 4 

face of initial inclif f erqjice '.in many quarters. Loveland also had 
tiomophily, i.e. the experience pf being both a fprmer cla^scoom c 
teacher and: a respected tenurecj- professor . She was also able to 
appreciate the needs and concerns of school administrators', inspiring 
great confidence in .some key, superintendents in the region . There 
would appear to be a limited supply of such individuals, but sometimes 
they pop ub in surprising places when the opportunity is there, and 
sometimes,; an inspirational leader^manages to inspire similar qual- 
ities in one or two fqlloyers. Again in the case-of Loveland we , 
saw some qf this happening. 

10.7.5 Consider What's in It tor t*he Schools, for the University , * 

for the IOA Staff and for*You~ ' ~ * ' a 

i * < , * *. 

The IOA has to represent a bargain in which everybody *gives 

and everybody gets. Moreover th^jre should 'be a reasonable balance g . - 

between the giving and £he getting, at least in the long run oi: in 

the subjective perceptions , of the parties involved, ^ The leas± : of . 

these benefits and costs are the finangial ones . %>ride , Iqomfort , 

fellowship, and a sense of accomplishment are all probably iijiport- • 

ant. Arcadia worked partly because £he center was' just a 'very nice • 

♦place to got no threats, interesting people • to talk to if and when 

you want, a big candy store of educational -ma^er'ials to brouse 

through, and some side .shows - like student teachers tatyLng .on, group* 

€>f kids with this or that innovative approach, side shows -t^at you 

could look in on^unobtrusively or not as you pleased. Eastern* Private 

provided participants ' the chance t# hear and to'meet first hand some 

of the big names .of edu6atiopal research and theory and to do so again 



tffe relaxed surroundings of an, old mansidn on a magnificent estate. 
These* are all reward factors o*f significance to someone. 

10. & * SOME NEEDED PRODUCTS THAT MIGHT ASSIST IOA DEVELOPMENT 

It is striking that every person who starts out on the devel- 
opment of an IOA. is liKe a pioneer In the forest." There is little 
to guide him and nothing L in the way of tools and machinery which 
can be relied on.' Projects like the present one should lead in* this 
direction, but there probably should be 1 a development process to 
translate the wisdom of these observations into practical hands-on 
tools for practitioners. 

10*8.1 Handbook of Alternative Activities 

; — 

^'How-to-do-it" books have their limitations, but good ones 
based on real expediences and empirical evidence of past efforts 
can be very useful. Love land had her fledgling staff read up on 
networking studies in the early stages and some reported that this 
was helpful in their work, but a handbook, especially one for 
educators dealing with the special problems of school-university 
relations, one which identifies important pitfalls and points 
the way to stronger linkages , deeper impacts, and more secure 

continuation prospects could.be a very important tool. 

*> * 

10.8.2 Formative Evaluation Methods and Instruments 

Other than this project evaluations of these IOAs for form- 
ative or other purposes were either weak or non-existent. With 
so many activities under way and so few resources this may not * 
be .very surprising, but it is unfortunate just the same f*or a variety 
of reasons. For one thing, absence of validation gives poor 
guidance either to educators elsewhere or to decision makers 
locally regarding the desirability and cost effectiveness of 
such enterprises . But of equal importance is the f act that those 
directly involved have no empirical guidance on what they should 
do to improve ^their operations.* Development, of methodologies 
and instruments especially suited to the circumstances described 
in these case studies, coupled with some encouragement of their 
use, could make a significant difference for these and other 
IOA pioneers. 



10.8.3 A Resource File of IOA Veterans . 

Wt? are greatly impressed by the collective wisdom of those 
we interviewed for these studies who have fought yhe battles to 
establish and continue university-school collabor^tives . The 
unfortunate aspect is that such wisdom has not. been collected. 
What one pioneer has done or is doing is totally unknown to 
pioneers elsewhere. What is needed is some sort of consultancy 
bank or resource file of persons who have had such experiences 
and are willing to share what they know with* others. If such 
a file could be cross-referenced for types of universities, 
relationships, and problems faced, so much the better. 

10.9 IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 

While not offering a full research agenda, we would like 
,to conclude with a few suggestions for future studies and 'the 
way they should be conducted. 

10..9.1 Case Studies Are Still the Method of Choice for IOA Research 
With phenomena of this complexity at, this stage of development 
of social* research methods, there i^ no reasonable alternative to 
a- case, study methodology. ' The trouble is that there i§' no one 
way to do a good case study, and to some extent each unique sit-, 
uation requires lt,s own special method. To the extent that this 
happens, comparison is made more difficult. • 
10.9.2 Refine Case Study Methodology 

We began this project with an extremely ambitious study 
design involving several different data collection procedures 
and a very large number of concepts and variables. It proved 
to be much too ambitious. Cross-case analysis was inordinately 
complicated and ultimately unsatisfactory, and the individual 
cases were much t<?o long. What, is needed is a much simpler 
approach which can capture enough of what has gone, on "to provide 4 
a readable and convincing narrative- At the same .time we must • 
not givp ap the struggle for comparability. This means (a) a-... 
common conceptual framework, (b) discovery of particular instances 
within each case that are truly similar and comparable to 
situations in other cases, and (c) quantification where possible 
and appropriate. Quantification is probably most crucial in 



assessing outcomes. 

10.9.3 Can an IOA Be Built from Scratch ? 

Moving to substantive questions, we, are struck by the fact 
that each of these IOAs had a very important pre-history of collab 
orations which seemed to be the basis of what happened later, 
sometimes in a moxfh formalized way. The question then remains: 
can such , arrangements be de\^is©p^d de novo?* If so, what special 
kinds of supports and incentives are needed in that circumstance? 
10.9>4 Can Effective Leadership Be Created ? 

When a study finds thfit leadership is a critical variable, 
it' leaves a dilemma for policy makers who wouLcpl 'Want to initiate 
similar ventures. Can such leaders be selected and/or trained or 
do we have to wait for them to emerge? More research on the 

4 * 

special qualities of educational entrepreneur ship are needed, 
particularly aimed at how such individuals can be trained. 
10*9.5 Csn-We I mprov e on the Performance* of sting Arrangements ? 



ft 

h (5c 



IA general we are impressed* by the performance of theae IOAs 

but some of them deemed ta do much better than others in cert.ain 

I * * 

respects and none of the contemporaries have matched either the , 

research productivity or the system-wide influence that charact- 
erized The original Council at Eastern Private. It would, seem 
that the Collective wisdom mentioned earlier could be put into 
a quasi-experimental research and research utilization effort to 
attempt, systemaiicly, to improve the performance of university- 
school collaboratives including those that we studied. 
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